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1. Place a small amount of Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty on fingers of one hand. Hold 
bearing (cleaned with kerosine, and thor- 
oughly dried) as shown — small diameter 
facing out. 


3. Small diameter side of bearing, showing 
how Marfak Heavy Duty has been worked 
all the way through spaces between rollers. 
Repeat working-in operation around bearing 
until all spaces between rollers are packed. 


5. Hold bearing as shown and spread addi- 
tional Marfak Heavy Duty around the out- 
side. Use enough to cover the tops of rollers 
with about Yg-inch of lubricant. Spread 
evenly and smoothly. 


.». REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 
with TEXACO MARFAK 

HEAVY 
DUTY 


: | 
2. Turn bearing over (so large diameter 
faces out) into hand holding Marfak Heavy 
Duty. Work lubricant into spaces between 
rollers by kneading with fingers until it 


4. All spaces between rollers have now been 
packed. Always work in steps, using small 
amount of Marfak Heavy Duty each time. 
Too much will cover bearing, prevent telling 
when grease is worked in properly. 


6. Here is a bearing properly packed with 
Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty. Such a bearing 
will have full protection during the sched- 
uled repacking intervals, plus many thou- 
sands of miles of additional bearing life. 


TEXACO MARFAK HEAVY DUTY 
provides fluid lubrication inside wheel 
bearings but retains its original con- 
sistency at the edges. Thus, it seals it- 
self in, seals out dirt and moisture, 
protects against rust. Safer braking is 
assured, and bearings last far longer. 
No seasonal change is required. 

In chassis bearings, use Texaco 
Marfak. Even the roughest service 
won't pound or squeeze it out. It pro- 
tects against wear and rust for extra 
hundreds of miles. Chassis parts last 
longer, maintenance costs are reduced. 

For lower engine maintenance 
costs, lubricate with Texaco D-303 
Motor Oil. It is fully detergent and 
dispersive, keeps engines clean — thus 
reduces wear, assures better perform- 
ance and longer life for all engine 
parts. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
help you reduce your automotive 
maintenance costs. Call the nearest of 
the more than 2,000 Texaco Whole- 
sale Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MORE THAN 


350 MILLION POUNDS OF 
MARFAK HAVE BEEN SOLD! 
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. TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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Entered as second-class matter August 





~THERMO EXPANSION VALVES 


p to 125 tons capacity 


SOLENOID VALVES 


10 to 172 tons; 


to 28 tons 


Pilot operated for high sensitivity. 7 Designed 
to give close control of evaporator pressures on installations such as 
cold storage rooms, chill rooms, water chillers, ete. 


For more details, write for Bulletin on Ammonia. 


EVAPORATOR PRESSURE REGULATORS 
3'2 to 200 tons 


A QUARTER-CENTURY 
OF PIONEERING AND PROGRESS 


res ALCO VALVE CO. 


Reguictors; Setencid Valves; 
Fleat -Velves; Pleat Switches. 


ALCO HAS REFRIGERATION UNDER CONTROL 








835 KINGSLAND AVE. ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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Bolted Bonnet Shut-Off Vaive 
Size range: —_— and Angle, 1%” 
u 2” 


FIELD PROVEN FEATURES 
HAVE MADE 


ya HENRY 
Beet ee AMMONIA 
VALVES 


snftanged a THE MOST POPULAR LINE 


Size range: : 
Globe, 14” thru 4” ny IN THE 


REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 
Dual shen Of Valve * 


Size range: 2” thru l”, capped 
and handwheel types 





A 


FLOW 
SINCE 1914 


Expansion Vaive 
Size range: Globe and Angle, 4” thru 1” 


See Your Jobber — 
Write for 
Catalog 


VALVES © DRIERS © STRAINERS © CONTROL DEVICES and ACCESSORIES FOR REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING and INDUSTRIAL APPL 


HENRY VALVE COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS Chicago Suburb Cable: HEVALCO, MELROSE PARK 
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Maniocelle QUALITY 


Our PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED FROM THE FINEST MATERIALS 
AND DESIGNED TO GIVE LONGER AND MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Their QUALITY ced WORKMANSHIP with all 
COMPLETE AIR AGITATION SYSTEMS AND ICE PLANTS 


“HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS” 


When oan ice block has been frozen until the last three or four querts, 
pump out the core water. Do this with the flattened Core Sucker 
connected with a hose to a Core Pump. It is only necessary to insert 
the Core Sucker tube into the core cavity containing impure water, 


water, using the Core Filler. Pumping out core earlier than necessary 
considerably retards freezing. Always wash with the Automatic Core 
Filler, moving it about the top of the block as the Core Sucker tube 
withdraws the dirty water. After cores have been pumped on Low 
and the Core Pump withdraws the liquid to be thrown away. Always Pressure Can Basket installations, reduce the air volume by turning 
wash out this core with the Core Filler water. Then remove the Core the Controlling Valve handle to a vertical position. This will also 
Sucker and pass it on to the next can and refill the cavity with fresh assure level blocks of ice. 


REPRESENTED ON THE WEST COAST BY WESTERN ICE EQUIPMENT CO., 420 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 


229-231 North 13th Street Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 
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What's so “New” 

about the New i: | 
V/W Ammonia 

Compressor? 


+ | The cylinder walls are hand-removable liners. Smooth, 
é durable, high-polished, offer long, efficient service. 
Ss x 4 


FOR A FACT, you can’t wear out a 1950 York V/W 
Ammonia Compressor! And the reason is simple: Every part 
subject to wear is renewable! 

All you do is slip out the worn part, and slip in a new one. 
Not a “special” repair part oversized, for instance, to com- 
pensate for machining, but an identical component, resulting 
in new-machine efficiency, with all parts still standard in size 
—and all parts still renewable with standard replacements. 

In addition, the parts of all York V/W Ammonia Com- 
pressors—for high-stage or booster operation—are inter- 
changeable, cutting down stock-piling of spare parts. 

Simplicity of design, speed-and-ease of repair pay off in 
preventing production losses if shut-downs should occur. In 
less than four hours, even the large capacity 16-cylinder BE SURE YOU GET THESE YORK EXTRAS 
“VW” can be completely rebuilt by one man. IN YOUR NEXT AMMONIA COMPRESSOR! 





For industrial or processing refrigeration, the new 1950 1 (OW INITIAL COST. § VIBRATION. FREE 
York V/W Ammonia Compressor—4, 6, 8, 12 and 16-cylinder sibioil a 


—has built-in flexible capacities that make it universal in a. FILTERED LUBRICATION. 
application . . . operates with any type of prime mover, in- POSITIVE LUBRICA- 
cluding steam turbine, permitting use of low pressure or ee vacnale 
— POSITIVE SHAFT SEAL. 
waste steam. % 
Let your nearest York Representative match his time with ce eon Hie STAC . OPER. 
yours to discover where and how the 1950 York V/W Ammonia a ATION. 
Compressor can save you money ... improve your product. MPLIFIED MOTORS COMPLETE NEW LINE 
No obligation, of course. York Corporation, York, Penna. 











PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


OUR BUSINESS IS IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS 
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Here’s pertinent, up-to-the-minute information on 
our complete line of refrigeration condensers 
. .. a 24 page booklet showing types and sizes 
designed to deliver low temperature liquid with 
the lowest condensing pressure. 


Vogt Refrigeration Condensers are fabricated from 
top quality plates, tubes, pipes, forgings, and cast- 
ings by skilled workmen in modernly equipped 
shops. Units are designed, tested and 
stamped to A.S.M.E. Code requirements. 
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The DEMAND 
Isfor QUALITY 


ICE 


For Ice That Will Not Produce 
Slime In Ice Boxes... 


Use DISTILEX This Way... 


Dispense with Soda Ash, Sodium Aluminate, Alum and Similar 


Products .. . and 


SIMPLY MIX DISTILEX WITH THE LIME YOU ARE NOW USING! © fztererjcszecss tems. cy c.m 


RESULT.... 


posits... 


High-grade Crystal Ice from raw water .. 
Ice without color, odor, taste . . 


trea +. cores were em 
twice. Most Distilex users ‘to note mpty cores a 


. Ice free from slime and de- 
. Ice which can be produced 


at very low temperature” with no cracking while being frozen, dumped 


or cut. 


Test DISTILEX in your plant. If not entirely satisfied, purchase price will be re- 
tunded on all DISTILEX returned. $25.00 per 100 lbs., f.0.b. Birmingham. 


COMPRESSOR COOLING SYSTEMS 


HIGH HEAD PRESSURES QUICKLY LOWERED 
with this remarkable chemical. SOLVEX can be 
quickly applied without breaking a joint. RE- 
MOVES RUST, SCALE, ALGAE, OIL AND EN- 
CRUSTING MATTER from condenser tubes and 
water jackets in one to five days operation. Ideal 
for cleaning scale and corrosion from boilers, 
heaters and tanks. 


An effective conditioner for spray ponds and cool- 
ing towers. SOLVEX goes to work immediately 
WITHOUT COSTLY SHUTDOWNS. Cooling effi- 
ciency is rapidly restored by using one pound per 
10 gallons of water. 


Write NOW for Further Particulars on These MONEY- 
SAVING AIDS TO BETTER ICE MAKING! 


The CSCO 


STABLEIZER 


The CSCO STABLEIZER MAINTAINS GOOD BRINE by oa 
positive reaction to either OVER-ACIDITY or OVER- 
ALKALINITY! 


A scientific combination of pure metals upon which 
damaging materials in brine will ‘“feed’’ in prefer- 


ence to the brine tank or ice cans, thereby SAVING 
them! 


the CSCO STABLEIZER removes destructive material 
from the brine without adding harmful chemicals. 
Easily installed in all systems. No other brine treat- 
ment compares in SAFETY! The STABLEIZER does 
not make brine harmful to workmen's hands. PRO- 
TECTS AND PRESERVES EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT! 


CHEMICAL SOLVENT COMPANY 


3005—16th Street North 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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THEY'RE 


These Cat’? D13000 Engines, 

making ice at the Valley Ice Company 
plant in Lincoln, Nebraska, are operating 
on 90% natural gas to step up profits for 
the owner. All D13000 “Caterpillar” power 
packages can be equipped with the Dual- 
Fuel attachment for sweeping economy 
where natural gas is available. The fuel 
injection pumps and gas governor control 
assembly give them outstanding lugging 
ability, a wide range of operating speeds, 
and enable them to take sudden, heavy 
loads without faltering. 

’The superior performance and longer 
life of all “Cat” Diesels stem from such 
parts .refinements as drop-forged crank- 
shafts, with rifle-drilled lube oil passages 
from bearing to bearing and “Hi-Electro” 
hardened to give more life to wearing sur- 
faces. Quality throughout is built into 
these big, yellow power packages. 

Why not see your nearby “Caterpillar” 
dealer today for a demonstration. He has 
a full line of “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines 
and Diesel Electric Sets, each built to de- 
liver dependable power for thousands of 
trouble-free hours. 
Parts of the Dual-Fuel attachment shown include incoming 
natural gas piping, pressure regulator and the governor and 
Diesel fuel injection pump group which gives the unit its ex- 
ceptional capacity to handle varying loads. In emergencies, 
up to 80 hp. can be obtained by direct switch-over from Dual- 
Fuel operations to full Diesel, without changing a single part! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


These two “Cat” D13000 Engines have been equipped with 

4 Dual-Fuel attachment to cut operating costs of the Valley Ice 
Company at Lincoln, Nebraska, where inexpensive natural 
gas is available. 


cTor CO.. Box IR-3. Peoria, MMlinols 


| ATERPILLAR TRA 
% Please send me your latest booklet, 
Refrig Assured.” 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Refrigeration 
+ TRACTORS — 
7 S c MOTOR ‘ 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT Address 
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In 1887—63 years ago—this Vilter-built Slide Valve Engine and 
Horizontal Ammonia Compressor combination was _ installed 
at the Adam Gettelman Brewing Company in Milwaukee. It’s 
still being used today in 1950. This is striking evidence of what 


sound construction—and care in operation—can do. 


More than that, it’s a picture of the background behind to- 
day’s up-to-the-minute Vilter Compressors. That background 


of engineering and research in refrigeration, of craftsmanship 


and highest standards in manufacture gives every Vilter Com- 


pressor a heritage that is priceless. 


Today, as in 1887, Vilter builds refrigeration equipment to 
keep running. The shop methods are different, with faster, 
modern machine tools and plant equipment. But there’s still 
the same painstaking craftsmanship that grew up with Vilter. 
The design is different, too—witness the modern high-speed, 
lightweight, compact unit which requires but a fraction of the 
floor space occupied by the horizontal compressor—but the 


Vilter heritage of long, efficient life remains unchanged. 


REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Ammonia and Freon Compressors @ Pak Icers @ Evaporative and Shell and Tube 
Condensers @ Pipe Coils @ Valves and Fittings 
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Asa Sanitary Safeguard the New Haven RR. 
uses Packaged Processed Ice! 


re i 


A new diner of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. This railroad ices forty cars daily — diners, grill cars, 


lounge cars 


with processed ice in Union one-trip paper ice bags. 


Here’s an Easy Way to Sell the 
Big Users of Processed Ice 


HE BIG PROFITS come from users of 
processed ice who order in quantity. 
How can you sell them? Do as many 
other ice companies are doing. Talk about 
your sanitary safeguards and demon- 
strate the superior features of Union one- 
trip paper ice bags. 

Show your prospect how the wire tie 
on the one-trip ice bag locks out dirt, bars 
pilferage and spillage. Demonstrate how 
the double layer of wet strength paper re- 
tards melting. Explain why icing from a 


handy paper bag and eliminating re- 
usable containers cuts labor costs down. 

It’s easy to see how one-trip paper bags 
save you money, too! They speed up 
handling at the ice processor, loading 
platform and in delivery. Customers do 
their own icing, using more ice and saving 
drivers’ time. 

You win on sales and lower costs. So 
you have everything to win and nothing 
to lose by switching to Union one-trip 
paper ice bags today! Write for samples. 


one TRIP 


Wet-Strength Paper Ice Bags 
have tremendous strength even 
when soaking wet...thanks toa 
water repellent resin that binds 
the fibres of the paper firmly to- 
gether. 


UNION | Paper Ice Bags 


A product of the UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION + Woolworth Bidg., New York 7,N. Y. 


Bags of Kraft, Transparent Films, Waxed Paper, Glassine, Laminates 
B 
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MUNDET CORKBOARD PROTECTS 
Quick Frozen CITRUS CONCENTRATES 


Progress picture shows alternating layers 
of corkboord being applied to wall of 
freezer storage. 


sitll ais 


am esd 


Above: Mundet Corkboord is being applied to roof over freezer tunnel 

in modern plant of Polk Packing Association, Winter Haven, Florida. 

The carefully guarded quality of Polk Packing insures the fame and 
appeal of frozen concentrates 


MUNDET 


CORK INSULATION 


Mundet Corkboard insulates this freezer storage room in new plant 
addition of Plymouth Citrus Growers Association, Plymouth, Florida. 


€ 


8 fast growing demand for frozen orange juice concen- 
trates has caused Plymouth to enlarge its quick freezing 
plant. Mundet Corkboard is chosen to protect the delicious 
flavor and freshness of Plymouth-frozen juices, with installa- 
tion in additional freezer storage and extension to freezer 
tunnel > * » View above shows refrigeration blast unit and 
section of duct that delivers air from refrigerating equipment 
to tunnel and from there to storage room. Special construction 


permits utilization of air from tunnel with resulting economies. 


Mundet Corkboard for both of the installations shown here 
was supplied thru our Atlanta office. Convenient Mundet 
branches in many cities are staffed with competent specialists, 
ready to give money-saving services to packers, food proc- 
essors and other users of low temperature. Write for details to 
Mundet Cork Corporation, Insulation Division, 7101 Tonnelle 
Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 





ATLANTA: 339-41 Elizabeth Street, N_E. 
BOSTON: 57 Regent St., North Cambridge 40 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: 206 E. Stonewall St 
CHICAGO 16: 2601 Cottage Grove Avenue 


Mundet district offices are located 
in these cities: 


LOS ANGELES (Maywood): 6116 Walker Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS 16: 315-25 N. Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA 39: 856 N. 48th Street 


CINCINNATI 2: 427 West 4th Street 
DALLAS 1: 601 Second Avenue 
DETROIT 21: 14401 Prairie Street 


HOUSTON 1: Commerce and Palmer Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS: 15 E. Washington Street 
JACKSONVILLE 6, FLA.: 800 E. Bay Street 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO.: 1428 St. Louis Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 4: 2415 South Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7: 440 Brannan Street 


In Canada: Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd. 
35 Booth Avenue, Toronto 


Write us for name of our nearest representative if there is no Mundet office in your city. 
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Orange Juice Concentrating Plant Now Uses 


3180 Horsepower of Frick Refrigeration 


The Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 
at Lake Wales, largest of its kind in the 


SS 
Standard Large Frick 4-Cylinder Compressors Are Built in 
Sizes from 10” by 10” to 14” by 12”. For Booster Service, 
Sizes Range from 15’ by 10” to 1734" by 12”. eens 


world, depends on this battery of six Frick 
refrigerating machines for heavy-duty heat- 
pump service. 


Hot gas, discharged from the compres- 
sors, heats the orange juice, driving off ex- 
cess moisture as low-pressure steam. This is 
condensed by the “cold” side of the refrig- 
erating system, and the heat is efficiently 
recovered. 


Nine other Frick compressors chill, uick- 
freeze, and store the concentrated juices. 
The original capacity of the plant has in- 
creased nearly six times over, in two years. 


Frick equipment was the pioneer and is 
the recognized leader in this new field. 
Whether you need air conditioning, ice- 
making or refrigerating equipment, you get 
the most satisfaction and economy from ma- 
chinery carrying the Frick trademark. Let 
us submit estimates on your requirements. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


RI 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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INSTALLATION FILE NO. 1003 


How to get maximum efficiency with 


Recom mended 


FREEZER CONSTRUCTION FOR FRAME BUILDING— wall and ceiling. It should consist of 
Note how solid wood connection is re- two layers of vapor-proof paper with 4- 
duced to minimum by staggered arrange- inch laps cemented with asphalt emul- 
ment of studding, joists, and sleepers. sion. No vapor barrier should be used 
Similar construction is used on ceil- on cold side. 

ing. This provides virtually continu- 
ous PALCO WOOL Insulation around entire 
room. Vapor barrier should be 

applied on warm side only, con- 1 Patco woot 
tinuous over existing floor, 


2 Redwood lining pattern No. 209 


3 2 layers vapor-proof paper, 
cement laps 


4 outer stud 
5 Inner stud 


6 Plate 


7] Furring—Redwood 
or Cypress 





8 Sleeper—Redwood r = 
or Cypress 


9 sub floor 
10 Finish floor 
11 Existing floor 


12 Existing joist 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS, INC., FRANKFORT, INDIANA— 
Photograph illustrates how proper construc- 
tion minimizes through contact of wood mem- 
bers. This assures maximum advantages from 
high efficiency of PALCO WOOL Insulation, 
which has thermal conductivity of only .255 
B.t.u. It's flameproofed, moisture resist- 
ant, odor proof...ideal for all food storage. 


rT THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
100 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me without obligation: 
PALCO WOOL COiD STORAGE MANUAL 


LOCKER PLANT PLAN AND CONSTRUC- 
TION MANUAL 


3 FLAMEPROOFED 


: Mail attached coupon today 

_* for more detailed information. 
‘o 

Name 


Title 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Company 
Street 


City Zone State 


[(------------ 


oom cme omen eee ome ee eee ee ee oe ee ew J 
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THERE ARE NO CUBES 
LIKE ICEMANS CUBES 


1. 
2. 


3. 





“F&E' Automatic Ice Cuber, Type 
300 accommodates the full ice block 
—30,000 cubes per hour. Trouble 
free hydraulic operation. 


“F&E' Automatic Ice Cuber, Type 
100 accommodates 50, 75, or 100 
i] oa ©) oY an ON 01010 Tom - 901010 Cav] oY 33 
per hour. Hydraulic, simple, fast. 


“F&E Safety Ice Cuber, Type 50 
accommodates 50 Ib. ice blocks 
12,000 cubes per hour. Safe, rugged, 
simple. 





AND NO CUBERS LIKE (EE) cUBERS 








i 


FLYNN & EMRICH COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


HOLIDAY & SARATOGA’STREETS BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
' | 
| 








Here’s a Good Tip 
for Everyone who wants 
to reduce Maintenance 
on Waste and Vent Lines 





It's safe to say that every building 
with sanitary facilities has a cor- 
rosion problem . . . and that unless 
proper safeguards are used, you'll 
soon be paying for repairs, with 
replacement not far ahead. 

Two of the worst trouble-makers 
are waste and vent lines. They are 
exposed to multiple attack from 
water . . . organic wastes. . . oxy- 
gen from the air . . . carbon dioxide 
...and sewer gases, which include 
ammonia and hydrogen sulfide. 
Any one of these is a dangerous 
enemy to pipe life. In combination, 
they represent a major hazard, and 
the only practical protection is 
through the use of a corrosion 
resistant material. 

Wrought iron has been used in 
these severe services for long pe- 
riods, and its superior durability 


has been certified by service rec- 
ords of 50 years or more. In one 
study of a number of old buildings, 
wrought iron vents were still serv- 
ing in one building after 49 years 
—in two after 48 years... and in 
three others after more than 45 
years. In contrast, in a group of 
eleven buildings where low-first- 
cost materials had been used for 
vents, the life to failure averaged 
less than 23 years. In another study 
of a group of buildings over 20 
years old, the engineer estimated 
the depreciation as 20% for the 
wrought iron vents, and 90% for 
the other material. Similar impres- 
sive performance figures support 
the choice of wrought iron for 
waste lines. 

You'll find the reason for wrought 
iron’s unusual durability in its 
unique composition and structure. 


14 





Tiny fibers of glass-like silicate slag, 
threaded through the body of high- 
purity iron, halt and disperse cor- 
rosive attack, and so discourage 
pitting. Furthermore, the fibers help 


y 


to anchor the initial protective 
scale, which shields the under- 
lying metal. 

Our bulletin, WROUGHT IRON 
FOR PIPING SYSTEMS discusses 
the corrosion problems encoun- 
tered in sanitary lines, and gives 
the results of several engineering 
studies. You'll find this book a big 
help in selecting piping for maxi- 
mum lifeand minimum cost in waste 
and vent lines, as well as in other 
services. Ask for a complimentary 


A.M.ByersCompany, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco. 
Export Division: New York, N. Y. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE 
THAN WROUGHT IRON 
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READ 
WHAT A WELL-KNOWN 

AND PROMINENT ICE Fe it te nae ae : 
MANUFACTURER HAS TO) | i%:¢cmcncrr 8 mag 
SAY ABOUT PERFECTION | iizctse. 3 


EQUIPMENT... 


Reproduced here is a letter recent- 
ly received from Mr. J. R. Dean, Vice- 
President, Pure lee Company of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. Mr. Dean is a Yor herpeutt certatnyy 
‘neering ‘sor yeeitate 
a 


prominent and progressive Ice Manu- to ree, 


» . Avon 
facturer, having recently been re- ie 


elected President of the Missouri tee 


Manufacturers Association. 


We urge lee Manufacturers who have 

Perfection Equipment to anticipate their 

needs and order parts required—early! PERFECTION — 

i a si on . an sa ' “oe of BUILT RIGHT — PRICED RIGHT 
ertection achines are available tor im- for any PLANT — LARGE or SMALL 


mediate shipment. 


PERFECTION 
MILLER 


A Portable 
Machine 


Capacity 
6 Blocks 


P.O. BOX 2140 Per Minute 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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American Warehousemen 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The 59th annual meeting of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association was held in Chicago, Janu- 
ary 30 to February 1. The grand total of nearly 600 
warehousing people present set a near record at- 
tendance. The meeting also set a high mark of sus- 
tained interest and practical information. The 
National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 
meeting in conjunction with A.W.A. presented six 
regular sessions and two breakfast sessions, aside 
from various committee meetings, each of which 
was sparked with interesting presentations and im- 
promptu discussions of various industry problems. 
Reports of these two meetings start on pages 19 
and 23. 
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Refrigeration Research 
Foundation Meeting 


The sixth annual meeting of the Refrigeration 
Research Foundation was held in Chicago, January 
26 to 28, starting with an all-day meeting of the 
Scientific Advisory Council and continuing with a 
council and membership meeting and a membership 
and business meeting. Current research projects 
were reviewed, new officers were elected and an 
outline of future work was presented. For report 
of this meeting see article starting on page 29. 
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Pressure Reliet 
Devices and Methods 


High pressure cut-outs, relief valves, rupture 
discs are commonly supposed to insure against 
blow-up of receivers, condenser and other pressure 
vessels. There is not much insurance provided by 
devices improperly installed and badly maintained. 
In an article on page 33, B. J. George tells what he 
found in a survey of refrigeration plants and fol- 
lows with a discussion on proper application and use 
of pressure protective devices. 


Fact Finding Conference 


The annual fact finding conference of The Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries was held at 
Kansas City, Mo., February 11-14. Of particular 
interest to the refrigerating industries were discus- 
sions of the efficiency of refrigerating equipment, 
and the use of refrigeration in poultry processing 
and packing. These and other subjects are sum- 
marized in a report of the meeting on page 37. 
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Storage of 
Frozen Foods 


The refrigerated warehouse industry for many 
years has realized that the frozen foods industry is 
one of its big customers. It has therefore made 
special efforts to make it easy for both frozen food 
packer and frozen food distributor to do business 
with them. How this is being done is told in the 
article on page 39 by Paul B. Christensen of the 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York City. 
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Accident Prevention 


Safety and accident prevention work is not new 
and it does not have the glamor of many other busi- 
ness activities, but it does pay off in dividends of 
reduced time and money saved as well as human 
lives and suffering. A startling fact is that from 
1941 to 1945, during a war, there were fewer fatali- 
ties in the armed forces of the United States than 
there were in industry. The place of such work 
and how to make it effective was discussed in a 
paper at a recent N.A.P.R.E. convention, and pub- 
lished on page 46. 





Mechanical Refrigerator 
Owners Use Ice 


A recent survey in the ice industry shows that 
mechanical refrigerator owners are buying about 
a million tons of ice a year. This new market, it is 
suggested offers possibilities of greatly increased 
sales. The results of the survey and some of the 
conclusions are given in the article on page 55. 
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Paper Bags for Ice 


Wet-strength one-trip paper bags have been on 
the market for some time now for packaging ice 
cubes and sized ice. They have many advantages. 
Some of their uses and features are illustrated on 
page 59. 


Frozen Foods Industry 
Annual Convention 


The fourth annual convention, representing all 
segments of the frozen foods industry, was held in 
Chicago, January 31 to February 3. One of the 
high points was an all-industry luncheon, followed 
by a program at the Congress Hotel, Thursday noon 
Panel discussions, papers and addresses, and reports 
on the progress of the industry made up an interest- 
ing program. For details see report of the meeting 
starting on page 65. 
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Less waste...More profit... 
when you 


with 
G-W 
machines 


G-W’s Series S-16 ice-sizing plants assure prof- 
itable precision sizing ...less breakage, fewer 
fines, many times more saleable particles from 
every ice cake. A product of G-W’s imaginative 
engineering, consider these points of perfected 
design: 


--.in breaker construction 


Curved picks ... at correct pitch to strike cake at 
right angles, producing a “slicing” not a “claw- 
ing” action. 

Perfect particle control through adjustable 
comb plate. 


..-in elevator performance 


Continuous flights...closely spaced, assure steady 
flow and even discharge of ice particles to screen, 
reducing drop and breakage. 


...in screening area 


Rotary screens... ample in area for providing a 
clean, uniformly sized product. 


Standard units furnished in four types. Ask a 
G-W representative to discuss a unit to fit your 
storage space, production capacity, bagging facil- 
ities. Write for Bulletin 482. 


G-W ICE TOOLS — A complete line 
of top-quality hand-tools . . . 
tongs, hooks, shavers, bars, 
chisels, etc. . . . designed to make 
manual handling of ice 

easy and safe—made 

tough to stand the 

gaff for years. Write 

for Bulletin No. 480. 


Fe} 


NEW YORK 17 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


WESTERN ICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 420 Market St.. 


S-16-EB ICE SIZER—Combines 

G-W #620 precision brecker with 

integral elevator unit, 30” D. rotary screen 
and bagging bins. Maximum Height—8'57s" 


The New G-W “ECONOMISER” 


Low initial cost...low operating maintenance 

;.. high quality...a profit and good-will builder 
.. guaranteed without reservations... just a few 

of the reasons why the “ECON- 

OMISER” has literally taken 

the ice trade by storm. In- 

vestigate its profit possi- 

bilities in your plant. 


“ECONOMISER”—Fixed screen, 
ated plate. Only two shafts. 
sealed bearings. 
room — 7'6” 


erfor- 
rease- 
Compact, low head 


G7£ForoD-Wooo Co. 


Since 1814 CHICAGO 6 
Hudson, N.Y. 565 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
Pacific Coast Representative 


San Francisco 11, Calif. 


le liistel 


CUBER © BREAKER-ELEVATOR  TIERING MACHINE ¢ CONVEYOR ¢ BREAKER 
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American Warehousemens Association 


59th Annual Meeting 


RIMMED down to two brief sessions and one break- 
fast meeting to meet the restrictions imposed by 


crowded three-day programs of the Merchandise Division , 


and the National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
the American Warehousemens Association met for its 59th 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
January 30 to February 1. The nearly 600 warehousing 
people present brought the attendance up to a near record. 
A pre-convention activity was a “press-brunch” Satur- 
day noon at which officers of the association and other 
leading warehousemen met and were interviewed by rep- 
resentatives of the trade press and Chicago newspapers. 


Horace W. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


For the ladies of the convention special entertainment 
events were provided, directed by Mrs. Arthur N. Otis for 
the refrigerated ‘warehousemen and Mrs. J. Leo Cooke for 
the Merchandise Division. These events included a card 
party Monday afternoon, a luncheon and style show Tues- 
day afternoon, guests at the luncheon and style show 
Tuesday afternoon, guests at the Breakfast Club radio 
broadcast and later a tour of the Merchandise Mart Wed- 
nesday morning. They also accompanied the men at the 
luncheon Monday, the hospitality hour Monday evening, 
the AWA fainily party Tuesday evening and the President’s 
reception and annual dinner Wednesday evening. The 
general convention committee was made up of Ward 
Castle, Albert F. Winston, Donald Bateman, S. T. Heffner 
and Wm. C. Baker. 


Opening Session 


The convention was officially opened at a special lunch- 


eon session featuring addresses by Clem D. Johnston AWA. 


president, the Hon. Martin J. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago 
and the Hon. Everett M. Dirksen, formerly member of 
Congress from Illinois. The luncheon was held in the 
Marine dining room of the Edgewater Beach. President 
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General Officers for 1950 


President, Horace Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-president, J. Leo Cooke, Jersey City, N. J. 
Treasurer, Willard Morse, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Johnston presided and introduced the officers of AWA 
and the two divisions. 

The Treasurer’s report presented by Willard A. Morse 
of Minneapolis showed a current balance, including in- 
vestments in securities, of $9,762.62. 

Martin J. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago, in a brief speech 
welcomed the members to Chicago. Mayor Kennelly said 
he could do this as a warehouseman himself as well as be- 
ing Mayor of the City of Chicago. 


President’s Address 


President Johnston opened his remarks with praise for 
the outstanding services both merchandise and refrigerated 
warehousemen have rendered during the past 59 years. 
He outlined a bright future for warehousing and all seg- 
ments of the American economy but warned that problems 
and challenges lay ahead. Warning that the Administra- 


Clement D. Johnston, Roanoke, Va. 
Retiring president 
American Warehousmen’s Association 


tion and a large portion of the people are placing “mis- 
taken emphasis on security—to such a degree that many 
would in effect abandon freedom itself” to achieve it, Mr. 
Johnston said, “There will always be uncertainties in a 
dynamic economy—4t is the essence of our competitive 
system and we'should glory in it, all the while battling for 
improvement.” Finally, the AWA president called on all 
industry to join in a united effort against those forces 
which are destroying our free enterprise system. 
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With respect to the warehousing industry itself, he point- 
ed out changes that had taken place such as better trans- 
portation and other improvements, all of which made for 
better and smoother operating business but, he said, there 
was a lot to be achieved. Illustrating the rapidity of 
changes, he pointed out that frozen food production had 
increased some 39 per cent over last year. 


" y = / 
J. Leo Cooke, Jersey City, N. J. 


Vice-president 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


On current problems which all business men have to 
face, he mentioned high taxation which discourages new 
construction. Another is government competition in many 
phases of business. This is dangerous, he said, because if 
in the wrong hands it could easily create unfair and des- 
tructive competition. Another problem is too much re- 
liance of the people now-a-days on the security provided 
by government. These problems and others, he said, will 
be with us but they have to be taken as part of the com- 
petitive free enterprise system which we are not willing 
to abandon. American industry is strong and it has the 
ability to examine and know facts and act on them intel- 

Those know American business in all its 
he concluded, are quite willing to face the future 
with high confidence 


ligently. who 


phases, 


Dirksen Points Warning 


Mr. Dirksen, speaking on the subject, “The Next 50” also 
warned warehousemen that America is travelling a danger- 
He, 


welfare trends in 


ous road too, called for a reversal of socialistic and 


order to preserve our freedom and our 


economic system. A warehousing business, he said, is a 
typical part of the American business system which has 
been developed to provide goods when and where they are 
wanted and at a price people can pay. 

the 1900, he 


that all of these showed a continuous march upward to a 


Reviewing events of past since asserted 


new sense of achievement. Regarding the future, he said 


that it was certain science would bring changes and this, 


too, will result in new achievementgand better ways of 


living brought about by steady and constant and dramatic 


action of life. In all this, he said, it was important to work 


actively to preserve the atmosphere of freedom as con- 


trasted to the growing trend toward atmospheres of de 


featism and evasion of risk and responsibilities. Most of 
all, he said, America needs continuance of freedom which 
will be destroyed if the American people fail to stand up 
and work for it. 


Banking Relations 


The second day of the convention opened with a break- 
fast meeting of the A.W.A. Committee on Banking Rela- 
tions. This Committee is composed of the banking commit- 
tees of the two divisions—the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses and the A.W.A. Merchandise 
Division. Heading the Merchandise Division Committee 
was Charles LaMothe of the St. Louis Terminal Ware- 
house Corp., and for the refrigerated warehouses, Horace 
W. Wilson, Quaker City Cold Storage Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The overall group consists of some 85 warehousemen 
representing the twelve federal reserve districts. 

The meeting attracted an unusually large number of 
interested persons from both divisions. Present as guests 
were representatives of three of the leading banks of 
Chicago. Purpose of the meeting was to introduce and 
discuss distribution of a new brochure published by A.W.A. 
to acquaint bankers with the proper form and use of 
warehouse receipts. 

The booklet is titled “To the Bankers of America— 
Warehouse Receipts Can Work for You.” It is especially 
designed for use in the commodity loan departments of 
banks and explains. how warehouse receipts can be used 


Willard A. Morse, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Treasurer 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


as collateral to finance loans on inventories stored in 
public merchandise, refrigerated or field warehouses. It 
distinguishes between negotiable and non-negotiable ware- 
house receipts and points out the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. The booklet also calls on warehousemen 
and bankers to with one another for their 
mutual advantage. It stresses the fact that such coopera- 
tion can develop new business for both. 

C. J. LaMothe explained that both public refrigerated 
and public merchandise warehouses are vital agencies in 
trade and commerce for the storage of goods awaiting 
processing, marketing and distribution. ‘“‘The issuance of 
warehouse receipts,” he said,, “is one of the most valuable 


cooperate 
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functions they render in contributing to the orderly func- 
tioning of America’s vast distribution system.” 

Mr. LaMothe explained that 50,000 copies of the booklet 
have been printed, that it has been accepted by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the Morris Bank and these 
organizations will aid in distributing these booklets. A 
number of the warehousemen pointed out that information 
in this booklet regarding the procedure of handling ware.- 
house receipts is needed by the working personnel of banks, 
and it was suggested that a copy of the brochure be attach- 
ed to each warehouse receipt going to a bank for the in- 
formation and guidance of the person in the bank handling 
the receipt. This it would provide a valuable tool for edu- 
cating bankers as well as warehousemen. It was also sug- 
gested that a valuable means of publicizing this subject 
would be for warehousemen to talk at local bankers’ 
meetings. 


Closing Session 


The closing general session was held Wednesday after- 
noon after the two Divisions had adjourned their annual 
meetings. Presiding was Clement D. Johnston, A.W.A. 
president. 

Resolutions 


Resolutions were presented by A. B. Efroymson, chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, extending appreciation 
and a vote of thanks to President Johnston for his services, 


to Jerry P. Johnson for his work as head of the Legisla- 
tive Committee and to the speakers and convention com- 
mittees. Other resolutions were as follows. 


WHEREAS we have complete confiidence in the American 
system of free enterprise, and 


WuerEAs it is our firm opinion that individual initiative 
without government interference has been the major fac- 
tor in the wonderful progress of the United States, and 

WuHeREAs it is our firm opinion that the practice of gov- 
ernment controls and subsidies can only eventually defeat 
true democracy and lead to socialism, and 

WuHeREAS it is our firm opinion that the extravavances 
and unnecessary spending now existant in government; 
the heavy increased load of taxation; the exceptionally 
high and unwarranted cost of government; and the pro- 
gram of deficit spending now being practiced by govern- 
ment is endangering the economy and progress of our 
nation, therefore 

Be it Resolved that the American Warehousemens’ Asso- 
ciation urge the Congress of the United States of America 
to do all in its power to protect the American system of 
free competitive enterprise and eliminate the dangers in- 
herent under the program of extravagance and unnecessary 
spending and definite financing and insist upon government 
operation under a normal balanced budget. And be it 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to every 
member of the Congress of the United States of America. 

WHEREAS at its 58th annual meeting in San Francisco, 
Calif., in February, 1949, the American Warehousemens’ 
Association urged the adoption by the Congress of the 
United States of America of proposals toward reduction 


New Brochure Tells Bankers How to Use Warehouse Receipts 








Warehouse receipts ean 
“Work” for vou! 


Practical data on 
their use and value 











Front cover of brochure on handling 
warehouse receipts. 
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BOOKLET “To the Bankers of America—Warehouse 
Receipts Can Work for You” has been issued by the 
American Warehousemens Association for use of members 
when placing warehouse receipts with banks. This booklet 
is the culmination of much work by members of the A.W.A 
Banking Committee and represents the best information on 
the subject, condensed to essentials. 

It explains the fundamental purposes of banks and ware- 
houses, each acting as custodians of property of others; and 
mentions that, while many bankers are familiar with ware- 
house receipt financing, this knowledge ofttimes becomes 
buried among the problems that confronts the modern 
banker, and a very satisfactory loan may have been missed 
because the possibility of storing a marketable inventory 
in a public warehouse or a field warehouse was overlooked 
The purpose of this booklet is to remind bankers that a full 
understanding of warehouse receipts may add many pro- 
fitable loans to the bank’s Joan portfolio. 

The three distinct classes of warehousing business are 
briefly described as are the provisions contained in ware- 
house receipts, explaining the terminology and other char- 
acteristics. There are two kinds of warehouse receipts, it 
explains, negotiable and non-negotiable. The two differ 
in actual use chiefly as to the manner in which the right 
of possession referred to therein may pass from one party 
to another, and in the manner in which the deliveries of 
the goods covered thereby can be effected. The most im- 
portant advantages and disadvantages of each type of re- 
ceipt are summarized. 

The National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 
and the American Warehousemens Association Merchan- 
dise Division are ready and willing, at all times, to coop- 
erate to the extent of their ability in aiding bankers in 
matters pertaining to public warehousing and to warehouse 
receipts when used as collateral. Bankers are invited to 
call their local warehouseman and are advised that their 
inquiries will be welcomed. 
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View of members and guests at 59th annual dinner, American Warehousemen’s Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., February 1, 1950. 


of governmental expenses through bureau consolidation or 
elimination, and reduction in number of federal civilian 
employees, which will result in economy of operation and 
will not impair the maintenance of a high degree of effi- 
ciency, all as recommended by the Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Departments. Therefore 

Be it Resolved that the American Warehousemens’ Asso- 
ciation at its 59th annual meeting in Chicago, Ill., reaffirm 
this resolution, and be it further 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be furnished each 
member of the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Resolved,that we the members of the American Ware- 
housemen’s association, assembled in Chicago at our 59th 
annual meeting, do petition the Congress of the United 
States to remove restrictions from the impartial enforce- 
ment of monopoly laws against any combination of busi- 
ness or of labor. We hold there is no place in a free country 
for a monopoly which raises costs for all citizens. We also 
hold there is no discrimination in favor of or against one 
group of citizens. It is further 

Resolved, that our association officers be empowered 
and required to send a copy of this resolution to each of 
our Senators and Representatives. 


Report on Uniform Code of 
Commercial Law 

E. E. Hesse, Chairman of the A.W.A. Committee on 
Warehouse Receipts and Warehouse Law reported briefly 
on the proposed uniform code of commercial law, on which 
an article appeared in the January 1949 issue of ICE AND 
REFRIGERATION. Mr. Hesse said that this proposed uniform 
code, as so far as it applies to warehouse receipts it still in 
from its 
present form. There is, therefore, little to discuss in detail 
with reference to its specific provisions until more is known 


drafting stage and may be subject to revision 


of what may finally be proposed. A number of warehouse- 
men have had conversation with the drafting groups and 
individuals and have expressed their points of view with 
good reception by those they addressed, an experience the 
committee had had in the previous year. 

The Code, of course, represents a major departure from 
the past in the basis of law for commerce and there are 


pie) 
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widely divergent views on the advisability or wisdom ef 
such a change in all quarters that will be affected. So the 
“pros and cons” are largely divided by other factors than 
the substance of the code. Among such other factors are 
liking or disliking of change, and in this country we all 
have a right to make such a choice. 

Nevertheless, we should be aware that the proposed code 
has had the consideration of a very wide group of legal 
talent and is sponsored by those whose sincere interest 
is in the improvement of the law. 

It was announced at this session that the next 
convention will be held at Boston, Mass. 


annual 


Officers 


Report of the Nominating Committee presented the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for 1950, all of whom were elected. 

President, Horace Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-president, J. Leo Cooke, Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer, Willard W. Morse, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Following introduction and installation of these officers, 
and introductions of the newly elected officers of the two 
Divisions, the convention adjourned. 





Kearney Joins Cooke Warehouse Corp. 


pene E. KEARNEY (Elizabeth, N. J.) has been elected 
vice-president and a director of the J. Leo Cooke 
Warehouse Corp., public merchandise warehousing and 
distribution company. Mr. Kearney resigned as general 
sales manager of the Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation 
Company, Newark, N. J. with which he had served for 17 
years, to accept the new affiliation. Veteran of 20 years 
service in the warehousing, distribution and transportation 
industries, he is past president of the Newark Traffic Club 
(1945) and the Jersey City Traffic Club (1946). 

He is presently a member of the Newark Aviation Coun- 
cil, Foreign Trade Council of the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce, Traffic committee of the Elizabeth Chamber of 
Commerce, Associated Traffic Clubs of America and the 
Metropolitan, North Jersey and Raritan Traffic Clubs. 
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Getting Fit For The Fifties 


Refrigerated Warehousemen in Annual Meeting 
to Building’ Better Business 


Point Attention 


ANEL presentations, open forums and general discus- 
sions of practical business and operating problems con- 
stituted most of the program of the 59th annual meeting 
of the National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses. 
The meeting was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Monday through Wednesday, Jan. 30 to Feb. 1. 
Subjects discussed at the various sessions included cost 
reductions, employee and public relations, industrial rela- 
tions, group insurance, warehouse loans, legislation, indus- 
try problems, research, inter-industry relations, relations 
with government agencies and publicity. 


NARW officers for 1950. Left to right: Wm. A. Moore, 

New Orleans, La., Treasurer; Julius L: Gagini, Omaha, 

Nebr., President; Jerry Johnson, Washington, D. C., 
Vice-president. 


Included in the entertainment program was a movie film 
made up of pictures taken by Don Horton of the Merchan- 
dise Division office and others of the San Francisco con- 
vention last year. It was shown Monday evening. 


Preceding the convention a considerable number of mem- 
bers arrived early to attend the annual meeting of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation which opened for a 
three-day session, Thursday, January 26. A _ detailed 
account of this meeting is published on another page. 


First Timers” Meet “Veterans” 
At Early Breakfast 


Carrying out the theme of the Convention “Get Fit for 
the Fifties,” a large group of N.A.R.W. members decided 
that a good start in this “fitness” program would be to at- 
tend the early 8:00 a.m., Monday ‘First Timers” Breakfast. 
These “First Timers” Breakfasts are now an established 
“institution” in N.A.R.W. conventions, where the novitiate 
meet the “Veterans” and guests prior to the formal con- 
vening of the meeting. It serves as a “curtain raiser” for 
the succeeding day’s program. Attendance at this break- 
fast meeting exceeded that of former years. 
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Officers and Executive Committee 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses 


President, Julius L. Gagini, Omaha Cold 
Storage Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Vice-president, Jerry P. Johnson, Terminal 
Refrigerating & Warehousing Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer, W. A. Moore, New Orleans Cold 
Storage Warehouse Co., New Orleans, La. 

Executive Vice-president, William Dalton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: G. F. Dodson, San 
Jose, Calif.; A. B. Efroymson, Cleveland; H. C. 
Emerson, Bridgeton, N. J.; H. A. Gross, St. 
Louis; C. B. Hart, Seattle, Wash.; J. P. Johnson, 
Washington, D. C.; W. A. Kopke, Chicago; T. E. 
McCrary, Memphis; W. A. Moore, New Or- 
leans; E. E. Seymour, Detroit; C. E. Simmon, 
Oklahoma City. 








President Arthur Otis, New York, introduced William C. 
Hutlow, Manager, Arrow Transfer and Storage Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., who spoke for the “First Timers.” Mr. 
Hutlow expressed, not only for the “First Timers”, but the 
“Veterans” as well, the idea that conventions provided an 
unequalled opportunity to benefit from the business experi- 
ence of others and the personal interchange of ideas which 
each member can carry back for the benefit of his company, 
and the industry as well. Although young in years, Mr. 
Hutlow spoke liké a “Veteran” in pointing out that re- 
search projects are opening new horizons for the refriger- 
ated warehousing business, where many products not now 
utilizing this method of commodity preservation, will do 
so in the coming years and thus provide entirely new mar- 
kets for the warehousing business. 


Newly elected members of the Executive Committee are 

greeted by retiring president Arthur N. Otis. Left to 

right: T. E. McCrary, Memphis, Tenn.; C. B. Hart, Seat- 

tle, Wash.; President Otis; A. B. Efroymson, Cleveland, 
Ohio; H.C. Emerson, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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In responding for the “Veterans’’, Charles E. Eells, Vice- 
president, Manhattan Refrigerating Co., New York City, 
and a “Veteran” of many N.A.R.W. meetings, expressed 
the hope that “First Timers” would grasp the true spirit 
of N.A.R.W. conventions, and feel assured that the more 
experienced men in the industry would be glad to pass on 
to the newcomers the benefit of their accumulated experi- 
ence. 


Wm. Dalton, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Vice- president 
National Association Refrigerated Warehouses 


A. F. Winston, Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., Chicago, 
General Convention Chairman, said that speaking from 
experience he could only reemphasize the thoughts of the 
preceding speakers, and complimented the “Veterans” on 
their willingness to assist the “First Timers.” 

Harlan Nissen, Vice-president and General Manager, 
Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los Angeles, and a past presi- 
dent of N.A.R.W., T.R.R.F. A.W.A., felt that most 
people, like himself, attended conventions for three specific 
purposes—to acquire knowledge; to meet with fellow busi- 
nessmen on a social basis, and most important, discussions 
at conventions were a challenge to do more constructive 
thinking 

sriefly summarizing the T.R.R.F., he 
out that the Foundation has accumulated a fund of scientific 
information and is providing the “know how” to do a better 
warehousing job. Fortified with this scientific knowledge, 
he continued, the industry in turn is better equipped to 
perform customer services on a plane of dignity and fac- 
tual data that should characterize 
sponsible business 


and 


work of pointed 


any essential and re- 


Convention Opens 


The convention was opened Monday morning by Presi- 
dent Arthur N. Otis. There followed a tribute to two mem- 
bers of the Association whose deaths had occurred during 
the past year 

William A. Moore of William M. 
O’Keefe, formerly secretary of the Association. Mr. Moore 
expressed the esteem of the members and their apprcia- 
tion for Mr 
for the warehousing industry 


spoke in memory 


O'’Keefe’s interest and conscientious service 


for so many years 
Harlan Nissen spoke in memory of Leon A. Bailey, for- 


merly executive-manager of the Pacific States Cold Stor- 
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age Warehousemen’s Association. Those who knew Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Nissen said, loved him the most. He fur- 
nished inspiration and set an example to all by his way 
of living and his conscientious outlook on life. Memories 
of men, Mr. Nissen said, live on, not in dollars won, but in 
services and duties performed and from this standpoint Mr. 
Bailey’s memory would be cherished. 


Report of Treasurer 


The financial report was presented by J. L. Gagini of 
Omaha. This report stated that the association started the 
year with a balance of some $40,000; during the year col- 
lections had amounted to about $62,000 and expenditures 
of about $64,000; leaving a total balance of $37,499.46. 


Employee Relations 


A film on employee and public relations was shown. 
This film brought out the fact that employers should make 
an effort to understand what employees think and know 
their attitude toward the company and business problems 
of the day. A fear of insecurity, fear of being taken ad- 
vantage of are two primary considerations in employee 
psychology that should be thoroughly understood. A valu- 
able part in employee relations is to keep employees in- 
formed on what the company is doing and provide them 
with some outlook on what their future is. 

Following the presentation of this film a forum on em- 
ployee relations was held, with E. M. Dodds, Kansas City, 
Mo., acting as moderator. The discussion was entirely 
impromptu, coming from the floor of the convention. 

In the discussion it was pointed out by some of the mem- 
bers who had been engaged in the warehousing business 
for many years, that only recently has the subject of em- 
ployee relations been given serious consideration. Gen- 
erally speaking most employers now find it necessary to 
know the problems of employees and know what they 
want. A considerable number of those participating in 
the discussion said that they consider themselves as hav- 
ing very favorable employee relations. Among the things 
provided are thirty days’ sick leave pay, pay for all holi- 
days and an occasional day off. In one case a company 
inaugurated a cost study which showed average handling 
of 2200 lbs. per man hour but by working with the em- 
ployees and arranging more efficient methods, this has 
now been increased to 3600 lbs. per man hour. Mechanical 
handling was mentioned as a means of reducing the costs 
and this equipment has been welcomed by employees as a 
whole. 

It was also brought out in this discussion that more per- 
sonal contacts and conferences with employees is needed 
in order to find out their problems and what they want. 
Meetings with small groups particularly are valuable in 
this connection. One very effective means of meeting with 
employees is holding periodic safety meetings with repre- 
sentatives of management and employees present. This 
work is usually conducted by a safety engineer of the com- 
pany in cooperation with the foremen and other key em- 
ployees. 


Industrial Relations 


The subject of Industrial Relations was covered by an- 
other panel discussion at the Monday afternoon session, 
W. J. Mills, Los Angeles, Calif., acting as moderator. 

L. M. Ashenbrenner, Toledo, Ohio, opened the discussion. 
Industrial Relations, he said, will continue to improve as 
long as we keep our present free form of government, and 
nowhere in the world does the employee have a better 
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opportunity to express his opinions as pertaining to his 
job security as right kere in this country. The efficient 
operation of any plant, he said, depends on the respect of 
the employees for the capacity and performance of man- 
agement. Employees who know where they fit in the com- 
pany and why their work is important have better work 
attitudes. 


The best source of information about employee attitudes 
is the foreman. And, another valuable source is to obtain 
suggestions and opinions from employees through inter- 
views. In too many industries the individual employee is 
completely in the dark concerning the part he plays in the 
total operation. For instance employees should know that 
in a refrigerated warehouse built twenty years ago at a cost 
of 3 million dollars and employing sixty people, each job 
represents a 50 thousand dollar investment, and that this 
same warehouse built today would cost approximately 5 
million dollars and would represent an investment of 80 
thousand dollars per job, thus it is clear that the per job 
investment in the refrigerated warehouse is considerably 
more than the average capital investment required in 
manufacturing industries generally. 

Turning his discussion to the present, Mr. Ashenbrenner 
listed the following items that are now being considered 
by workers in making up their payroll demands: pensions, 
medical and unemployment insurance, severence pay, 
wages, disability pay, paid vacations, guaranteed annual 
wage, and guaranteed work week. Depending on individ- 
ual circumstances, employers may be faced with bargain- 
ing soon on several or all of these items, and on these ques- 
tions and for these questions adequate answers must be 
found on a sound financial basis and with due regard to 
the welfare of both the company and the workers, he con- 
cluded. 

C. A. Bowen of Nashville, Tenn., told about labor rela- 
tions in his company. Recently the company has installed 
mechanized handling equipment. This equipment has been 
welcomed by the workers and its efficiency and the atti- 
tude of the workers toward it has played a large part in 
good labor relations. They operate on the theory that 
employees should have an interest in the company and to 
cultivate this interest, the company should keep them in- 
formed and welcome suggestions, including complaints, 
from them. The company provides hospital insurance but 
they do not operate a pension plan. Their best contact 
with the workers, they have found, is through the foremen. 

John W. Leslie, Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
gave an interesting talk on profit sharing. Original profit 
sharing plans, under which employees are paid wages and 
a percentage of profits, Mr. Leslie said, are quite old and 
many such plans have been in successful use for many 
years. But one of their disadvantages is that employees 
come to look upon their profit shares as part of their pay 
and when lean years force a reduction, they are apt to be 
resentful of their decreased share unless special effort is 
made by management to inform them specifically as to 
why the reduction was necessary. The present trend of 
such plans now is toward a trustee arrangement under 
which these profit shares are paid into a trust fund and 
then paid to the employee in a lump sum when he is re- 
tired or as severance pay. 

His company, Mr. Leslie said, had installed such a plan 
in 1941 to provide for retirement pay and severance pay 
before retirement. He said it had been very effective for 
holding the loyalty of employees and in reducing turnover. 
It had given the employees much more interest in the wel- 
fare of the company and also provided a bulwark against 
the ideas of socializing business. Profit sharing, he said, 
is an adjunct of the pension plan and the two could be 
worked together. 
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A Major Industry 
“Puts on Long Pants" 


N OUTSIDE observer who may have attended the meetings 

of The Refrigeration Research Foundation and the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses, could not help but feel 
that here was a basic industry — vital to the advancement of a 
sound world economy — entering the second half of this historic 
century, with a determination that its service to the community 
was to be of greater significance than any other period in its his- 
ory. Resolute too, in its belief that under a free enterprise sys- 
tem, it assumes its rightful place among leading American indus- 
tries, on a plane of business dignity. 


Employing the experience gained in the past half century, as a 
guide, to set its forward-locking course for the future, the industry 
entered a new era when The Refrigeration Research Foundation 
was established seven years ago. If there were any doubts at that 
time — and there were — as to the value of a research program, 
it can now be written in large letters that those doubts have been 
completely dispelled. The results that have already been attained, 
as well as its future program, are powerful influences in changing 
the habiliments of the refrigerated warehousing industry. 


It may be said that few industries have been as fortunate in 
securing the leadership that has comprised TRRF directorate, as 
well as its Advisory Council of eminent food technologists and 
scientists. Their voluntary contribution of scientific knowledge 
has provided not only the warehousing industry, but users of 
warehouse facilities as well, with such factual data that not a few, 
but many, are enjoying the fruits of better living. With such an 
unselfish objective, it is logical that these activities reflect a more 
stabilized industry and are a challenge to provide a better 
customer service. Such, TRRF has meant to the refrigerated 
warehousing industry. 


As a mighty arm of the warehousing industry, it is and will 
continue to provide the scientific “know how” so necessary to 
attain this goal. TRRF has brought business dignity to a staid 
American industry, which no longer will be referred to “as those 
plants back of the tracks,” but recognized as one of the nation’s 
foremost service institutions. Likewise, it has brought a new 
sense of responsibility to industry personnel, from the warehouse 
worker to top management, where real security will be found in 
providing an essential service and in doing that job well. As was 
so appropriately stated, TRRF is now uncovering ‘‘pay dirt” and 
furnishing industry the skill, knowledge and tools for doing not 
only a better job on “‘stable’’ warehouse commodities, but more 
important, proving the necessity from an economic standpoint of 
warehousing an increased number of commodities heretofore not 
stored in refrigerated warehouses. All this, the direct result of 
its well planned research program under the capable direction of 
Dr. H. C. Diehl, Director and Secretary of the Foundation. 


UCH industry accomplishments are no mere happenstance 

They must of necessity be the best laid plans of individuals 
working cooperatively toward a common end, and to many of the 
members of the NARW, must go the credit for this industry 
achievement in backing their fa:th in the future of the business 
with financial support. This well-managed trade association, en- 
tering its sixtieth year of service to its membership, demonstrated 
the virility of its progressive thinking in its 59th meeting just 
concluded. It was an inspiration to observe the intermingling of 
the so-called ‘‘veteran”’ operator who has attended many NARW 
meetings with the “first timers” comprising in the main the 
younger executives anxious to profit by the experiences of the 
past and to increase the momentum of a great business in the 
challenging times ahead. 


In keeping with the tempo of its advanced thinking and under 
the skillful planning of Executive Vice president William Dalton, 
the NARW program was a reversal from the usual type of conven- 
tion program, in that the audience, through open forum meetings 
had the opportunity to freely discuss basic problems concerned 
with operation, management, personnel, customer and government 
problems. These “audience participation’ programs provided 
more ‘‘pay dirt” information, neatly packaged to carry home and 
use when required. 


The industry, welcomed the opinion of its customers in respect 
to how its service could be improved. No holds were barred and 
the customer knew that the refrigerated warehouse industry had 
no intention of emulating the ostrich. 


No longer was the industry going to permit the bushel basket 
to conceal the light, and soon customers, through a public re 
lations program, would be informed of the scientific knowledge, 
skill and investment required to maintain the nation’s warehouses 
for perishables. 


Yes, a great American industry strides forth in long pants to 
meet the challenge of the coming half century, fortified with 
knowledge, confidence and desire to serve a great nation 











Following conclusion of this discussion the report of the 
nominating committee was presented, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following new members of the executive com- 
mittee: H.C. Emerson, Bridgeton, N. J.; A. B. Efroymson, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. B. Hart, Seattle, Wash. and T. E. Mc- 
Crary, Memphis, Tenn. 


NARW Group Insurance Plan 


The new N.A.R.W. group insurance plan was presented 
to the convention by H. Cochran Fisher, insurance counsel 
of Washington, D. C., assisted by Jason Stoughton of the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Co. Under this plan all pres- 
ent regular full-time employees, actively employed officers, 
partners and proprietors of an insured company who have 
not reached their seventieth birthday, will be eligible for 
life insurance. Executives will be insured for $5,000; su- 
pervisory employees $2500, and all other employees $1500. 

This plan, Mr. Fisher explained, provides an opportunity 
for furnishing insurance for employees at an advantageous 
price, and its advantages are that it helps to create better 
employee relations, reduces labor turnover, improves 
morale, and provides more security for employees. It also 
attracts a higher type of employee. 

Following Mr. Fisher’s presentation, a number of ques- 
tions were asked and these were answered by Mr. Stough- 
ton, a representative of the insurance company providing 
the policies under this plan. 


Banking Committee Breakfast 


The second day of the convention opened with a break- 
fast meeting of the AWA committee on banking relations 
composed of representatives of the National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses and the Merchandising Divi- 
sion. The purpose of the meeting was to introduce and 
discuss distribution of the new brochure published by 
A.W.A. to acquaint bankers with the proper form and use 
of warehouse receipts. A more complete report of this 
meeting is included in the report of the A.W.A. annual 
meeting. 


Third Session 


The third session of the convention was opened with the 
movie film, “The Quarterback.” This film portrayed the 
attitude of some of the youthful employees entering the 
business world and the transition that must occur to make 
a successful employee. 


Legislative Round Table 


A discussion of National legislative activities was led by 
Jerry P. Johnson of Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
N.A.R.W. Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Johnson warned of the menace of a growing trend 
toward socialistic and communistic ideas in government. 
The only way these trends can be counteracted, he said, is 
for citizens, including all business men, to keep in touch 
with bills introduced in Congress and make their reactions 
felt either for or against them. Particularly is it necessary 
that members of the association respond to appeals for help 
when the association starts working for or against a desired 
piece of legislation. 

Pointing to the trend toward growing expenditures, Mr. 
Johnson said that the present National government is 
spending three times annually the largest amount ever 
spent in one year during the Roosevelt administration. 
Further, he pointed out, that in the last presidential elec- 
tion only 49 per cent of the eligible voters voted. This, he 
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said, is a clear indication that the voters of America need 
to take their voting duties more seriously. 

Mr. Johnson’s report was issued in mimeographed form 
covering the amendments of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
clarification of overtime compensation, Farm Price Support 
Agricultural Act of 1949, the Wage Hour Act, Farm Market 
Facilities Finance Bill, Warehouse Receipts, Fisheries 
Stabilization Corp., increase in postal rates, racial discrimi- 
nation in employment, increasing the loan capacity of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., social security expansion, 
carrier legislation, foreign trade zones, health insurance, 
report of the special committee on revision of Fair Trade 
Practice Rules, and other pending or proposed National 
legislation of interest to the refrigerated storage industry. 


Industry Problems 


An open forum discussion of industry problems conduct- 
ed informally, brought up a large variety of subjects, in- 
cluding separate meetings for the N.A.R.W., discussion of 
the booklet issued on warehouse laws issued by the banking 
committee, A.W.A. legal liability insurance, problems in 
connection with freezer doors, use of pallets, proposed na- 
tional advertising program, and other subjects of direct 
practical interest to the refrigerated warehousing industry. 
This discussion occupied two short sessions, the first start- 
ing Tuesday morning, led by Henry C. Kuehn, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and the second, an afternoon session led by Harold C. 
Emerson, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Responding to a request for an informal discussion of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation, Dr. H. C. Diehl, direc- 
tor of the Foundation, told about its founding for the pur- 
pose of conducting research to find facts that would help 
in better storage processes, and to explore possibilities of 
new products for storage. For an industry to grow, it needs 
a constant influx of new ideas and the purpose of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation is to accumulate a fund 
of fact that the industry can use in the business of refrig- 
erated warehousing. It also develops information in re- 
gard to commodities produced by related industries. 


You and Your Banker 


Cc. J. LaMothe, St. Louis, chairman of A.W.A. Commit- 
tee on Banking Relations, reported on the activities of the 
committee, the principal part of which consisted in the 
preparation of the booklet on warehouse receipts prepared 
especially for bankers who handle warehouse receipts. The 
contents of this booklet, he said, represented a large amount 
of correspondence and discussion among and between the 
members of the committee, officers of the two divisions and 
bankers located in various sections of the country. 

The idea, he explained, was to present information on 
commodities and use of warehouse receipts. It had been 
edited closely from a legal standpoint and by representa- 
tives of industry and banks. He explained that it had been 
endorsed by the American Bankers Association, the Morris 
banks, and others as mutually beneficial to warehousemen 
and banks. Referring to the breakfast meeting held by the 
committee Tuesday morning, he said that the discussion at 
this meeting brought out the necessity of warehousemen 
contacting bankers to make this information available 
where it would do the most good. 


Fourth Session 


A preliminary event to the opening of the Wednesday 
morning session was a film presented by the American 
Restaurant Association on the production, transportation 
and distribution of foods which showed views of restau- 
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rants in cities like Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and brought out vividly the fact that foods 
require constant refrigeration from the point of production 
to their final consumption. 


If I Were a Refrigerated Warehouseman 


The refrigerated warehousemen attending this session 
heard their customers talk back to them through a special 
panel representing frozen foods, food distributors, the 
poultry industry, and a publisher of a distribution trade 
journal, all telling them what they would do if they were 
refrigerated warehousemen. These speakers gave their 
opinions as to how they thought warehouse service could 
be improved. Such steps as handling of small lot com- 
modities, providing space for sorting shipments, scheduling 
of shipments, loading of refrigerated cars and trucks, bill- 
ing methods, etc., were discussed. 

Moderator J. L. Gagini, treasurer of the association led 
the discussion and participating were A. E. Huff, director 
of Transportation & Warehousing, Birds-Eye-Snider Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corp., New York City; Malcolm J. 
McCluan of Morrison & McCluan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Cliff 
D. Carpenter, president, Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Chicago; and Harry Webster, editor and publisher, 
“Distribution Age”, New York City. 

Mr. Huff pointed out that in the frozen food industry, 
withdrawal charges creates a problem to the sellers and 
distributors and discourages shipments of carload lots to 
small consuming areas. He suggested that some means 
should be found to iron out this situation. 

Mr. McCluan, commenting on public relations, said that 
the warehouse business is intangible and is becoming more 
complex so that customers need to be constantly informed 
in regard to services available. Some warehouses, he said, 
do not have temperature and humidity facilities required 
and customers should be able to get merchandise promptly 
and products into storage promptly. 

Dr. Carpenter pointed out that the poultry and egg in- 
dustry was required to deliver high quality goods to cus- 
tomers and at the same time pay the producer adequate 
prices. He suggested that more uniform records between 
houses was desirable. He said it was also necessary to 
recognize the changing pattern in the production of poultry 
in the trend toward large scale localized commercial pro- 
duction as away from the old method of depending largely 
upon supplies coming from farm flocks. He said there was 
also a trend toward shipping by truck and warehouses 
should provide facilities for unloading and loading of 
trucks. 

Mr. Webster said the warehousing industry needed more 
publicity as a means of disseminating knowledge among 
customers as to the services available. The “Q & A” 
pamphlet issued by the association, he said, is a valuable 
part of such a program. The success of any public rela- 
tions program, he said, depends upon the broadest circula- 
tion among those to be reached. It should be planned 
thoroughly in advance. Customers and methods are con- 
stantly changing and warehousing customers need this in- 
formation he said. 

The new N.A.R.W. folder, “Q.A.” answers questions most 
frequently asked about refrigerated warehouses. This 
folder was prepared for distribution among refrigerated 
warehouse customers and prospective customers. It was 
described and illustrated in a special article in the January 
issue of IcE AND REFRIGERATION. 

Following presentation of these talks, informal discus- 
sion centered upon the changing pattern of the egg market. 
With particular reference to the increased production of 
eggs, it was pointed out that Department of Agriculture 
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scientists and economic advisers are stressing the view 
that products should be utilized as largely as possible where 
produced. Shipping across the country increases costs and 
time is a big factor in certain types of products, and if this 
was carried through to its ultimate conclusion the refrig- 
erated warehouse industry would store less and less eggs. 

However the opinion was expressed that specialized pro- 
duction of poultry will never replace farm flocks because 
farm women are becoming interested in the profit oppor- 
tunity of raising chickens on the farm. The trend toward 
using middle west poultry in the middle west and eastern 
poultry in the east, western in the west, will not use up all 
the surplus and there still will be a volume of both poultry 
and eggs for storage. The tendency of farm flocks to have 
a high peak laying season in the spring makes it more and 
more difficult to get enough quality fresh eggs on the mar- 
ket the year around, particularly during July and August. To 
maintain a constant supply of fresh eggs the year around, 
it will still be necessary to store eggs during the high pro- 
duction period. 


Government Storage Problems 


Following this panel, M. J. Hudtloff, director, Transpor- 
tation and Warehousing Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
spoke. He told the warehousemen about government stor- 
age problems. Title of his talk was “Your Government 
and You.” 

Mr. Hudtloff pointed out that government people have 
problems the same as those in industry and by getting to- 
gether and taking over these problems each finds what 
the other is up against. The operations of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and how it affects refriger- 
ated warehousing is a problem that is to their immediate 
interest. 

The Production and Marketing Administration, he ex- 
plained, brings together a large part of the program car- 
ried on by the Department of Agriculture. In the produc- 
tion field it administrates the price support program and 
related activities. It handles adjustment operations, such 
as acreage allotments and marketing quotas; it carries on 
an agricultural program aimed to assist where depletion of 
water and soil resources are needed. In the marketing 
field, it provides a number of services such as market 
news, developments of standards and construction and 
grading. It administers several regulatory acts including 
the United States Warehouse Act, the National School 
Lunch Program, and secures large quantities of food and 
fiber for use in the export program. 

The most important program in the storage field now, 
he said, is the so-called storage expansion program which 
is tied in tightly with the price support program. This is 
important, he said, because a producer must provide safe 
storage for his product and during 1948 producers were 
caught in many cases without storage facilities. To meet 
this situation, the Commodity Credit Corporation made 
loans available for construction of storage facilities. 

During the war, he said, the Department of Agriculture 
was faced with a shortage of cold storage space when pri- 
mary emphasis was being placed on programs of food for 
the armed forces and allies. To alleviate this shortage, the 
Department in 1942 leased from the City of New York the 
Municipal Terminal Market and later a limestone cave near 
Atchison, Kans. On September 20, 1949, the lease on the 
Bronx Market was terminated. The limestone cave storage 
near Atchison, Kans., however, is being held by the govern- 
ment because of the investment in that project of over two 
million dollars. 

Concluding he said that the Department of Agriculture 
had no desire to get into the commercial warehousing in- 
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dustry and will only do so under an extreme emergency. 
No new construction, he said, would be undertaken except 
with funds appropriated by Congress for that purpose. He 
also stated that it is the policy of the government to store 
as near as possible to the point of use, or port, or where 
produced. The PMA does not expect to compete with or 
replace present cold storage facilities since its charter 
provides that it shall not add new cold storage facilities 
except where such space is not available from present 
existing warehouses. 


Pacer Luncheon 


One of the high spots of the convention was the Pacer 
Luncheon held Wednesday noon conducted by the Pacers, 
members of N.A.R.W. who are especially interested in in- 
dustry public relations activities. 

In line with the theme of the Pacers, Dr. Allen A. Stock- 
dale of New York City known as the “Pitching Parson” ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Preserving More Than Food.” He 
told them that American 
by freezing. If 
thinking and 


freedom cannot be preserved 
we are to preserve the opportunity of 
expressing ideas essential to the Ameri- 
can Way of Life, he said, the 20 million who did not 
vote in the last election will have to get to the polls 
next time. He paid high tribute to the work of the 
Pacers and said it was activities such as their’s which would 
thaw out apathy and indifference to the responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 

We hear much, he said, about the service motive sup- 
planting the profit motive in American business, but this 
is unreasonable and cannot be applied. Before we have a 
business we must have invested capital and capital will 
not work unless it is paid for. Swamps cannot be changed 
into gardens without energy and work. It all takes effort 
and risk and work, and this is the only way that achieve- 
ments can be created. 


Life Memberships Presented 


An important part of this meeting was the presentation 
to two members of life memberships in the National As- 
sociation of Refrigerated Warehouses. These presentations 
were made to G. D. Allman, chairman of the board of the 
United States Cold Storage Corp., and Dr. S. C. Prescott, 
chairman of the board of the 
Foundation. 


Refrigeration Research 


Presentations of these certificates of life membership 
were made by Vallee O. Appel in recognition of their ex- 
ceptional loyalty to the industry, efficiency of performance, 
extra-curricular activities, outstanding contributions to the 
industry in research, patriotic service in the affairs of gov- 
ernment and particularly in the service of national defense 
during emergency. 

Mr. Appel commented that the association has only eight 
such life memberships as follows: Prof. F. W. Allen, Davis, 
Calif.; William Broxton, South Deerfield, Mass.; William 
C. Crow, Washington, D. C.; A. R. Current, The City Pro- 
ducts Corp., Chicago; John A. Hawkins, San Francisco; Dr. 
Mary E. Pennington, New York City; J. R. Shoemaker, El- 
mira, N. Y.; and J. F. Singleton, Ontaria, Canada. 

The citation to Mr. Allman is published on another page 
of this issue. The citation to Dr. Prescott reads as follows: 

“Samuel Cate Prescott, internationally pre-eminent scho- 
lar and scientist; outstanding teacher; dean emeritus of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; author of auth- 
oritative volumes in the fields of bacteriology and food 
technology; recipient of numerous honors and awards in 
recognition of highly meritorious performance in research; 
chairman of the board and scientific advisor of the Refrig- 
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eration Research Foundation from the date of its inception 
in 1944 to the present time; self-sacrificing in his generous 
contribution of invaluable service to the progress of refrig- 
eration and refrigerated warehousing; a man than whom 
there is none more faithful to our industry.” 


Final Session 


The afternoon session featured a “Get Fit for the Fifties” 
round table in which the warehousemen discussed public 
relations problems. Theme of the discussion was the im- 
portance of gathering and disseminating information about 
the industry to customers, researchers, educators, students, 
editors and the general public. The warehousemen were 
called on to make information available to association head- 
quarters for this purpose by G. A. Shoemaker, Elmira, N. 
Y., chairman of NARW’s Public Relations Committee. 


Mr. Shoemaker pointed out that public relations is one of 
the newest functions of management in the refrigerated 
warehousing industry, which consists primarily in bringing 
about better understanding between customers, prospective 
customers and the public as a whole. The refrigerated 
warehousing industry has a big story to tell but it is being 
told the poorest of any other industry. What we need to 
do, he said, is to circulate information about the whys, 
whens, whats, hows and who’s of the warehousing industry. 
The industry served by refrigerated warehousing wants and 
needs this information, basic information as to the industry 
and the service is can provide. 


This information, Mr. Shoemaker explained further, is 
to be compiled through a questionnaire covering the fol- 
lowing basic information: (1) General information cover- 
ing space, replacement value, number of employees, etc. 
(2) Power house operating costs and expenses, including 
repairs, maintenance, equipment, etc. (3) Handling ex- 
penses including labor, supplies, equipment, and repairs. 
(4) Selling and advertising expenses including salaries of 
salesmen and promotional advertising. (5) Administration 
expenses including salaries, supplies, insurance, rent, etc. 


Mr. Shoemaker suggested that a committee be appointed 
to develop a plan to start compiling this information 
immediately. 


Resolutions 


The report of the Resolutions Committee presented by A. 
B. Efroymsen of Cleveland expressed appreciation to the 
president, Arthur N. Otis and other officers of the associa- 
tion for their leadership and contributions during the pre- 
vious year. Thanks were extended to M. J. Hudtloff and 
Dr. Allen A. Stockdale and other speakers on the conven- 
tion program. 


The resolutions also expressed a tribute to the memories 
of William M. O’Keefe and Leon A Bailey who had served 
the best interests of the association and the refrigerated 
warehousing industry for many years. 


At this session it was announced that the 60th annual 
convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association 
and affiliated divisions will be held at Boston, Mass., in the 
Statler Hotel, dates to be announced later. The only pre- 
vious annual A.W.A. meeting held in Boston was in 1896. 


Following the installation of the new officers, the group 
adjourned to meet with the Merchandise Division in the 


final session 
immediately. 


of the A.W.A. convention which followed 
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Dr. S. C. Prescott, Boston, Mass. 
Chairman of the Board 
Refrigeration Research Foundation 


Arthur N. Otis, New York, N. Y. 
President, 
Refrigeration Research Foundation 


Dr. H. C. Diehl, Berkeley, Calif. 
Director 
Refrigeration Research Foundation 


Refrigeration Research Foundation 
Sixth Annual Meeting 


EPORTS on the progress of previous and current re- 

search projects and an outline of future work was 
presented at the sixth annual meeting of The Refrigera- 
tion Research Foundation held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., starting Thursday, January 26, with 
an all-day meeting of the Scientific Advisory Council. The 
Refrigeration Research Foundation Council and Member- 
ship Meeting was held Friday at which progress reports 
were made on four research projects. Saturday the annual 
membership and business meeting was held. The series 
of meetings was concluded with a Sunday morning break- 
fast of the executive committee at which officers were 
elected and other business was transacted. 


Council and Membership Meeting 


The meeting of the Council and Membership held Friday, 
brought out four excellent discussions of work on the vari- 
ous projects having foundation support. The investigation 
on refrigerated storage of green and roasted coffee was 
discussed by Clarence E. Baker, Purdue University; a re- 
port on this matter had been printed in IcE AND REFRIGERA- 
TION in January 1950, page 29. 

Dr. Baker gave a number of interesting highlights in- 
cluding statistics showing the extent of coffee imports and 
the producing countries. Since it is known that coffee 
readily absorbs odors and also contains many complex 
volatiles, he said, it was surprising that protection by 
storage at reduced temperature had not been more widely 
used or, at least, thoroughly investigated. A number of 
details in the investigation were recounted and at the con- 
clusion Dr. Baker answered a number of questions. 


Uses for Refrigeration 


An extensive study of uses for refrigeration and re- 
frigerated warehousing was described by Bernard E. Proc- 
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D. Burrill, Boston; Richard Muckerman, St. Louis; 
Harlan J. Nissen, Los Angeles. 











tor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Some idea of 
the scope of the work was evident in his statement that 
one part of the investigation covers 200 different periodi- 
cals. The application of refrigeration related to items in 
the news, Dr. Proctor said, is the large cooling equipment 
utilized at Hanford and Oak Ridge where atomic energy 
materials are processed. He described cathode ray sterili- 
zation followed by cold storage of certain products which 
has promoted detail studies of the factors which limit stor- 
age time and affect quality. 

The refrigeration of bulbs and flowers as well as seed 
grain offers opportunities for producing better yield. In 
addition it reduces insect infestation and provides a low 
temperature cycle in the life of some plants which may 
prove beneficial. Dr. Proctor called attention to the large 
increase in the distribution of orange juice concentrate 
and suggested that many other juices as well as milk may 
eventually be distributed in concentrated and refrigerated 
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form. He discussed a number of applications of refrigera- 
tion in the medical field. In addition to the anaesthetic 
effects of refrigeration, he called attention to its use for 
aiding victims of burns and hemorrhages. Among the 
medical supplies held at reduced temperature, are a num- 
ber of antibiotics, biologicals and vitamin concentrates. 


Storage of Candy 


An investigation of great importance to the candy and 
nut industry was described by J. G. Woodroof of the 
Georgia Experiment Station. This project was initiated by 
the Refrigeration Research Foundation to determine what 
temperature and other conditions contribute to best preser- 
vation of peanuts and pecans. Since such large quantities 
of these nuts are used in candy, the interest of the confec- 
tioners was developed and their association joined in to 
support the work. Dr. Woodroof described the scope of the 
investigation and showed a number of excellent slides to 
illustrate some of the information which has been de- 
veloped in regard to conditions suitable for storage and 
handling candies of different types. Some of the results of 
the investigation were given by Dr. Woodroof as follows: 

Effect of temperature: At the present time, many fine 
candies can not be handled through normal channels of 
trade in the south during summer months. While tempera- 
tures as low as 32 F., or even freezing temperatures as 
low as 0 F., were excellent for holding most candies for 
a year or more, studies have shown that the chief advan- 
tage of refrigeration—preventing insect infestation, re- 
tarding, rancidity, preventing softness, and retarding or 
preventing blooming of chocolates, can be had by holding 
candies constantly at 48 to 50 F. 

In long-time storage tests with nut candies for four 
years, it has been found that the lower the storage tem- 
perature the longer the storage life of the candies, es- 
pecially those containing peanuts and pecans. It appeared 
that the shelf life of peanut candy bars was prolonged by 
five to eight times by lowering the storage temperature 
from an average of about 80 to 34 F. 

Effect of humidity: Hard candies (stick candy, suckers, 
drops, peanut brittle, caramels, etc.) with a moisture con- 
tent of about .75 percent requires a relative humidity as 
low as 40 percent to prevent gain in weight, stickiness, 
blending of colors, and lumping in package. Some candies 
(chocolate covered creams, nuts, and fruits, chocolate bars, 
coconut candies and cream mints, etc.) with a moisture 
content of five to seven percent are maintained in optimum 
condition when stored at a relative humidity of 55 percent. 
Slightly moist candies (marshmallows, etc.) with a 16 
percent moisture keep best at a relative humidity of about 
65 percent, regardless of temperature. 

The investigation in regard to nuts is continuing and 
California-grown almonds will also be included in the 
project. In his further discussion of storage and handling >f 
nuts, Dr. Woodroof declared that nuts do not give up 
foreign ordors or flavors, once they take them up; also, 
despite numerous attempts, no practical insect-proof pack- 
age has been developed. On the other hand, there is no 
insect infestation if nuts are stored at 48 F. or lower. At 
the same time the cold storage will extend the life of the 
nuts from one to 12 months. In summary, it was pointed 
out, refrigeration solves most of the problems in keeping 
and handling nuts. 


Air Purification in Cold Storage 
An informal discussion on air purification in cold storage 
concluded the session. The first speaker was Wilbur Pent- 
zer, United States Department of Agriculture, who report- 
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ed some recent tests of effectiveness of activated carbon to 
reduce the ethylene and other volatiles contained in the air 
and lengthen the storage life of apples and pears. Com- 
mercial type air purification equipment operated in the 
recommended fashion did not bring about significant re- 
duction in ethylene content. One room with this equipment 
and another without it showed about the same results. In 
these test rooms, by utilizing more absorption equipment, 
some of the other volatiles were reduced to about one- 
third normal concentration. When similar methods were 
used in commercial size rooms, however, the results were 
not comparable. 


Dr. Robert Smock, Cornell University, pointed out that 
it is not always possible to duplicate the test conditions in 
commercial rooms. They vary considerably in a number 
of factors including temperature in the different parts, 
air circulation pattern, and leakage of air. Another im- 
portant factor, Dr. Smock pointed out, is the maturity of 
the fruit stored in the room. If the fruit has advanced 
beyond a certain point in maturity, air purification will 
have no effect. A number of warehouses, he pointed out, 
have utilized air purification with benefit in the storage of 
fruit as shown by a close check of the operations. 


Storage of Pears 

An investigation of air purification in the storage of 
pears was reported by Elmer Hanson, Oregon State Col- 
lege. The project included commercial size rooms as well 
as small test chambers. The laboratory scale tests showed 
definite benefits on Bartlett and Anjou pears. 

Analysis of room atmosphere showed that volatile con- 
centration in air was more effectively controlled 
during the early part of the storage period. The results in 
the commercial size rooms were not particularly signifi- 
cant. Dr. Hanson reported that trained inspectors were 
unable to perceive any particular benefit from the storage 
in spaces equipped with air purification machines. He also 
emphasized the fact that maturity is always a limiting 
factor in regard to benefit from air purification. 

A summary of the subject was presented by Dr. Baker 
who then described the project being set up at Purdue 
to investigate complete atmospheric control in relation to 
preservation of a number of warehouse commodities. The 
annual meeting of the foundation was opened by an all- 
day session of the Scientific Advisory Council. The mem- 
bers who were privileged to attend this meeting had found 
it intensely interesting as the experts reviewed the dif- 
ferent projects and gave their suggestions for the future 
course of the investigations. 


room 


Annual Membership and Business Meeting 


The annua] membership and business meeting opened 
Saturday morning with an informal report by the chairman 
of the board, Dr. Samuel C. Prescott. Dr. Prescott referred 
to the discussion of current projects at Friday’s session as 
an example of the important research work being done by 
the Foundation. The members, he said, could not but have 
felt a sense of pride in their part in this work if they could 
have heard these reports. 

The Foundation, he continued, has gathered together a 
vast amount of practical, usable information and the mem- 
bers of the industry owe it continued support. There is 
no other research organization in the country which has 
carried out so skillfully the work it set out to do. This 
has been due largely to the organization set-up, made up of 
members of the industry and leading scientists, headed by 
Dr. H. C. Diehl who is himself, not only a scientist, but one 
who also knows and appreciates the necessity of a practical 
viewpoint. 
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President’s Report 


Vallee O. Appel, Chicago, reporting as president also 
spoke informally. He pointed out the assets the foundation 
has in the services of Dr. Prescott, Dr. Diehl and members 
of the Scientific Advisory Council, these men representing 
a vast accumulation of knowledge of foods anti the tech- 
nology of the refrigerated warehousing industry. 

The Foundation, he said, shows an increase in subscrip- 
tions and a decrease in expenses during the past year, but 
the true value of the organization is not reflected in net 
dollar worth but in the practical knowledge obtained and 
disseminated. One of the weak parts of the program is in 
the members not making full use of the information avail- 
able. There is also need of a closer touch with allied in- 
dustries whose members are customers of refrigerated 
warehouses. However, if the foundation has done no other 
thing it has brought good public relations and recognition 
of the good things the warehousing industry has done. The 
Foundation, he concluded, has gone through its growing up 
stage and has now reached a state of maturity. Future ef- 
forts, he said, should be toward more “pay dirt’? without 
neglecting the necessary fundamental research. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Reporting on finances of the Foundation, Wm. A. Sizer, 
treasurer, Chicago, announced that there had been a sub- 
stantial improvement in the financial position of the Foun- 
dation for 1949. Cash and U. S. Treasury bonds at the 
end of 1949 totalled $8,364.78 more than at the end of 1948. 
A substantial increase of cash receipts for the year was 
brought about by an increase in member subscriptions 
during the year of $12,405.85. Total assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949 amounted to $127,050.20 as compared to $119,- 
189.98 on December 1, 1948. 


Report of the Director 


A printed 50-page brochure distributed at the meeting 
contained the formal report of the director for the year 
1949. Commenting on this report informally, Dr. Diehl ex- 
pressed thanks for the assistance of those with whom he 
had worked and said he especially appreciated being able 
to know at all times what money was available for various 
projects and how it was being spent. 

The printed report points out that in its first six years 
the Foundation has aided 34 projects in 20 research agen- 
cies. It has established and maintains funds for short- 
term investigations in 8 institutions. During the past four 
years it has conducted 10 regional training conferences for 
operating personnel of refrigerated warehouses in the 
United States and Canada. Its list of publications has grown 
steadily and includes both reports of research aided and 
current information service publications. 

The Foundation has entered into cooperative relation- 
ships—formal and informal—with organizations of several 
industries that make use of, or plan to make new or in- 
creasing use of, the service of refrigerated warehousing. 
Among these industries are the following: dairy, poultry, 
citrus fruits, deciduous fruits, meats, fisheries, peanuts, 
confectionery, and coffee. The objective of these mutually 
fruitful and agreeable contacts has been merging of thought 
and action in the solution of problems of commodity stor- 
age, which are the common concern of those who produce 
and those who store the products. Through many confer- 
ences, much correspondence, and free exchange of informa- 
tion, the Foundation has maintained active relationships 
with many other industrial groups, including transporta- 
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tion, which closely share interest in technical problems 
with the refrigerated-warehousing industry. 

The year 1949, the report continued, has witnessed no 
retardation in the amazing rate of progress of science in its 
various fields. Extension of applications in industry goes 
on at a rate commensurate with sound economy. We have 
arrived at the end of a half century, as measured by the 
calendar—tifty years that have seen greater technical prog- 
ress than that of all the previous history of man, and this 
past year has seen increasing effort to use research in terms 
of human values. 


Research Projects of 1949 


The major research projects of 1949 described briefly in 
the report are: frozen products: eggs, meats, milk, shrimp; 
refrigerated products: citrus fruits, peanuts, pecans, can- 
dies, coffee, popcorn; atmospheric control in refrigerated 
storage rooms; pre-treatment methods for refrigerated 
products; basic engineering studies; other research projects. 

Major research projects of previous years also were list- 
ed and described briefly as follows: dried fruits, frozen- 
pack juices, storage atmosphere and sanitation, vitamin C, 
frozen poultry, precooked frozen foods, chilling injury of 
vegetables. 

Touching briefly on major research projects under con- 
sideration, the report states the Foundation is considering 
(1) the control of moisture vapor (humidification and de- 
humidification) in “cooler” storage rooms, that is, those 
held above 30 F.; (2) the practical prevention of condensa- 
tion on goods, such as candies and canned foods, as they 
are moved from refrigerated to non-refrigerated at- 
mosphere; (3) thermometry in cold storage rooms, (4) 
properties of cold storage insulation material and (5) the 
problem of achieving specifically directed air movement in 
refrigeration and atmospheric purification in storage rooms. 

In the commodity fields, in addition to those already 
mentioned, considerable attention has been devoted to the 
projection of new or extended investigations of refriger- 
ated storage for such commodities as brown rice and rice 
bran, hops, flaxseed, cottonseed, and seeds generally, dates, 
turkeys, alfalfa meal, fertile shell eggs for hatching, spices, 
floricultural products, celery, onions, lemons, fish, cereal 
products, canned foods as a class, and finally such uncom- 
mon products as caladium, taro, water caltrap and water 
chestnut. 


Other phases of the report covered Short Term Inves- 
tigations, technical services of the Foundation, regional 
conferences and government services. 

Another valuable section of the report is used for an ex- 
tended bibliography of articles, research reports, fact file 
sheets issued by the Foundation offices which represent a 
vast amount of information. 

Touching on subjects outside the annual report, Dr. Diehl 
announced that a friend of the Foundation who had come 
to know the high value of its accomplishments had dis- 
cussed with him informally the subject of leaving a con- 
siderable legacy to the Foundation, half of which would be 
to set up fellowships for research in food technology. 


Humidity Measurement at Low Temperatures 


At the afternoon session a progress report on the research 
on Humidity Measurement at Low Temperatures being 
conducted at Northwestern University under the sponsor- 
ship of the Foundation, was presented by B. H. Jennings. 
Prof. Jennings explained that this investigation was started 
in 1945 but conditions in the post-war period made it nec- 
essary to defer active work until late in 1947 but since then 
active work has been carried on. 
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This, he explained, is fundamentally research seeking an 
answer as to how to establish and hold and control de- 
sired humidity conditions at certain temperatures. Much 
of this, he explained, had to be original research work be- 
cause, although methods of determining temperature and 
humidity conditions are already established, no low tem- 
perature humidity background information is now avail- 
able. 

This report proved to be very interesting and at its con- 
clusion a number of comments were made and questions 
answered. Among the points mentioned were that if high 
humidity could be obtained, something above 90 per cent, 
and this humidity held at a constant figure, the products 
could then be frozen and held at a temperature of around 
zero instead of down to about minus 20 F. 


Membership Business 


Following this discussion, under the heading of Mem- 
bership Business, a comment was made by one of the mem- 
bers that although the Refrigeration Research Foundation 
has grown scientifically, it has not attracted the attention 
it should from the industry. To encourage a larger and 
more representative attendance at annual meetings, it was 
suggested that arrangements be made to hold the next an- 
nual meeting on the day preceding the opening of the na- 
tional convention of the National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses 

Commenting on the contribution of knowledge made by 
the Foundation, Harlan Nissen, past president of N.A.R.W., 
suggested that the idea of a legacy to the Foundation men- 
tioned by Dr. Diehl could well be emulated by others. 


Contribution Announced 


Responding to this suggestion Vallee O. Appel of Chi- 
cago, retiring president, announced that as an expression 
of appreciation for what the Foundation had done for him, 
he was making a personal contribution of $1,000 to the 
Foundation. 


Board of Governors 


Members of the Board of Governors representing the 
Warehousing Industry and to serve for a three-year term 
expiring in 1953 were elected as follows: C. D. Castleberry, 
Atlantic Co., Atlantic, Ga.; E. G. Erickson, Central Cold 
Storage Co., Chicago; H. A. Gross, Booth Cold Storage Co., 
St. Louis; Paul V. Henningsen, Northwestern Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Portland, Ore.; J. P. Johnson, Terminal Re- 
frigerating & Warehousing Corp., Washington, D. C.; Philip 
G. Kuehn, Wisconsin Cold Storage Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Allen Rushton, Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala 


Executive Committee Meets 


At its first meeting the new Executive Committee ap- 
proved financial aid to one new project, on storage of crab 
meat, to be initially conducted at the College Park Labora- 
tory of the Fish & Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of In- 
terior, College Park, Md., and continuation grants on 14 
existing major projects as well as funds for short-term 
investigations. Total appropriated for at this first meeting 
for these purposes was $20,000. 

Other activities of the Foundation were approved and 
commended for continuation. These include general col- 
laboration of the Director with other related industries in 
technical programs, the monthly service bulletin to mem- 
bers, and other service activities of the Foundation. 
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Getting Ready for Dairy 
Poultry Convention 


Be age tee 
fet ananee 


PLease 


These pictures of Jane Adams are proof enough that all 
chickens in a cold storage room are not necessarily 
frozen. Jane who is currently appearing in the motion 
picture ““Master Minds” is checking the storage space 
with two committeemen, Harlan Nissen, vice president 
and general manager, Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los 
Angeles and past president of N.A.R.W., and Harry Rice 
of the Pacific Dairy and Poultry Association, in prepara- 
tion for the national convention to be held in Los Angeles 
March 11 through March 14. The pictures were taken in 
the Terminal Refrigerating Co. plant at Los Angeles, the 
top in a conventional cooler room and the bottom in a 
tunnel blast freezer with the air “on.” Jane, as Miss 

Pacific, is preparing to greet the conventionites. 
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Protection From High Pressure Is Worth While 
In Refrigerating Systems 


By B. J. George, Professional Engineer 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EFRIGERATION systems, with the exception of the 
smallest, should be and usually are equipped with 

pressure safety devices to protect life, limb and property 
against the possibility of excess pressures. They may op- 
erate by relieving the pressure or by limiting the pressure. 
Yet, it is strange that many plant operators do not attacn 
sufficient importance to those devices, and often barely 
know that they have them on their plant equipment. 

Only recently, the author received a call from the mas- 
ter mechanic’s office of a packing plant. The party calling 
wanted to know what should be done about inspecting, 
testing and maintaining the pressure safety devices on 
their refrigeration system. On further inquiry, it appeared 
that for several years, at least, no one had given any 
thought and attention as to whether such devices were in 
order and functioning. And that in spite of the fact that 
the proper operation of the safety devices on a refrigera- 
tion system is as essential as for those on a steam boiler. 

As a consequence of the call, and somewhat out of cu- 
riosity, I recently made inquiry of a large number of plant 
superintendents and operating engineers concerning their 
policies on installation, inspection and care of such safety 
devices. From the investigation I can only conclude that 
Lady Luck has been with many of them. Some were only 
slightly familiar with such devices, one or two said that 
they never bother about them unless the insurance or the 
city inspector made some complaint, while the routine of 
others varied widely. 


Inspections and Tests 


A few make regular inspection and tests every three or 
four years, and two make it a practice of keeping on hand 
extra devices or parts for use in times of emergencies and 
when overhauling those normally in service. The advo- 
cates of the “let it alone” policy feel that since valves are 
difficult to reseat properly, it is best to let them alone. Yet, 
at the same time, they admit that in their own opinion 
they have no assurance that the valves will operate safely 
after being let alone for a long period. Many of those in- 
terviewed were not familiar with the requirements of their 
local city code, which in the case of Kansas City, Missouri, 
for the most part, are identical to the American Standard 
Safety Code for Mechanical Refrigeration—with 
they were equally unfamiliar. 


which 


One operating engineer, when asked about his pressure 
limiting device, remarked in effect that he merely tripped 
the high pressure cut-out switch now and then to make 
sure that it would trip off the motor, but he admitted that 
it had never occurred to him to test out the pressure part 
of the device to make sure that it would operate the switch 
when the pressure for which it was set was reached. This 
could be done easily by reducing the condensing water 
temporarily and noting the pressure at which the compres- 
sor motor is removed from the line. Accurate gauges, it 
hardly needs be said, are needed when making such tests, 
since an inoperative or inaccurate gauge may lead to wrong 
conclusions and trouble. Some operators use the same 
method for determining whether the pressure relief device 
will operate at its presumed setting, but often the valves 
will not reseat properly, thus necessitating an overhaul. In 
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the case of valves which have been neglected, perhaps it is 
better to be forced to do an overhaul than to have an acci- 
dent later. 

A convenient arrangement for checking high pressure 
cut-outs was described by Holbrook. It consists of a small 
pipe reservoir located behind the gage board. With the 
necessary valves it is attached to the high pressure gage 
and pressure switch. Condensation, which is always pres- 
ent in the reservoir may be heated to run up pressure and 
indicate on the gage the operating point of the disconnect 
(See Ice AND REFRIGERATION, Feb. 1948, page 43 or Oper- 
ating Data Book, 1948, page 23). 


ee 
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Dual pressure relief valve assembly contains a two way 

stop valve. One relief valve can be stopped off for main- 

tenance or adjustment but in this case the connection to 

the other one is always open. This is the only type of 

stop valve permitted ahead of a relief valve.—Photo, Rex 
Engineering & Sales Co. 


However, in the better operated plants the engineers 
make regular inspections to see that the safety devices are 
properly installed, that they are not leaking, badly cor- 
roded, or have not been damaged mechanically, and in one 
or two cases the shops are equipped to disassemble, over- 
haul, reset, test, and reseal the pressure relief valves be- 
fore reinstallation . Once a pressure relief valve operates 
or shows signs of leaking (usually determined by the tem- 
perature of the pipe on the discharge side of the valve), 
they completely overhaul it, feeling that only in that way 
can they be assured of proper operation. Others, equally 
careful, either send the device out locally or back to the 
factory to be placed in first-class condition for reinstalla- 
tion. 

Great divergence from the standards was met, particu- 
larly as to three of the code requirements, namely, (a) 
against placing valves between the pressure vessels (such 
as receivers) and the pressure relief devices, (b) provision 
of two pressure relief valves in parallel, or of one pres- 
sure relief valve and one rupture member in parallel, and 
(c) that the discharge from relief devices for plants con- 
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taining in excess of thirty pounds of refrigerant be vented 
to the outside of the building in an approved manner. 


Some operators object to the rupture device as being 
wasteful of refrigerant in case of a break. Others feel 
that if they do not have a hand-operated valve between 
the pressure relief device and the pressure vessel, they 
cannot shut off the escaping refrigerant and quickly install 
a replacement device. Many operators justify the lack of 
vents to the outside on one of two grounds. Some say that 
if the device is vented to the outside air, they cannot tell 
when the device operates or when it is leaking, thus lead- 
ing to the possibility of costly losses of refrigerant. 


A safety head with replaceable rupture disc. It provides 
inherent protection or may be used in connection with a 
relief valve. Photo—Black, Sivalls and Bryson, Inc. 


The answer, of course, we believe, is in normal atten- 
tion to the actual operating pressures from time to time 
throughout the operating period, plus proper inspection 
of the devices to determine whether they are permitting 
the refrigerant to leak past the valve seats. Others find 
that outside vent pipes, exposed to the weather as they 
likely will be, will give trouble from corrosion of the valve 
due to rain, melting snow or ice, and condensation running 
down the inside of the pipe and causing failure of the de- 
vice to operate at its rated setting. This danger, of course, 
can be serious, and may be lessened by careful design and 
installation of the vent piping layout. 

In one case, a valve between the safety device and the 
receiver was found to be closed—‘to avoid the possibility 
of discharging ammonia into the plant and the loss of 
liquid.” Little thought had been given to what the rup- 
ture of the vessel might have done in case the pressure 
limiting device failed to trip off the motors, say in case of 
the failure of the condensing water supply. In another 
case, the hand valve was open but the handwheel had been 
removed, thus “making it more difficult, or at least more 
inconvenient for anyone unintentionally to close the valve” 
and thus make the safety device inoperative. Still, the 
valve could be closed, and that is one of the hazards which 
the safety standards anticipates and seeks to avoid. 


Experience Proves Requirements 


One need not spend much time telling operators what 
may happen in case the refrigerant is discharged into the 
engine room. A few years ago, a gauge glass on the re- 
ceiver in an ice plant was broken, and the only way in 
which the operator could close off the flow was by being 
protected by a stream of water on his head and face from a 
hose, and even then it was difficult since his gas mask was 
useless in the gas concentration which exisited. 

There is on the market, for use on pressure vessels, a 
twin pressure relief valve assembly which provides for 
normal operation valve, and in emergencies the 
operation of the two-way hand valve disconnects it and 
connects the second valve, thus assuring that while one 
valve is being inspected, overhauled, and reinstalled, the 
vessel will be protected by the other. With the device it 
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is impossible to disconnect the one by use of the hand 
valve without connecting the other. With a vent to the 
outside, the operator safely can make the changeover. It 
enables the loss of refrigerant to be kept at a minimum 
while providing a maximum of safety under the code re- 
quirements. 

Fortunately, pressure relief devices on modern compres- 
sors discharge into the suction side of the compressor and 
piping, so there is no problem of disposing of the vented 
gas or liquid. By feeling of the discharge side of the valve 
(the low side of the system, of course) the operator may 
determine whether the valve is leaking, since the tempera- 
ture difference usually is very marked in the case of a 
leaking valve or in the case of one that has just operated 
due to high pressure or breakdown of the valve. 

The setting of pressure limiting devices—the ones that 
trip off the motors in case of excessive pressure—should 
be the first line of defense when high pressure begins to 
show up. They should be set below the setting of the 
pressure relief devices, yet not so low as to cause frequent 
and unnecessary shutting down of the equipment. It that 
happens, check the cause of high pressure, remove the 
cause if possible, but in no case merely arbitrarily increase 
the setting of the pressure limiting devices, since to do so is 
to invite real trouble. From the temperature and pressure 
readings of the system, taking into account the outside tem- 
peratures and humidities during the summer, as well as the 
temperature-pressure relations of the refrigerant as taken 
from standard tables, one can determine whether the set- 
ting is what it should be. 


Protective Devices Justified 


We make no claim to be an expert on the subject of pres- 
sure safety devices, but we do believe that safety devices 
are very important and that the matter of the extent to 
which good safety practices are to be observed in a given 
plant should not be left to the whims of the individual 
operator. Nor should the fact that the insurance inspectors, 
or the city or other local inspectors, may be lax, lead those 
responsible for the safety of life, limb and property to be- 
come careless or indifferent to the necessity for proper in- 
stallation, inspection, test, and repair and maintenance of 
all safety devices throughout the plant. The fact that 
pressure safety devices seldom, under normal operating 
practices, are required to operate is no justification for 
carelessness and neglect which may be almost criminal in 
results. 

We suggest that every plant superintendent and every 
plant engineer have available and be familiar with the 
American Standard Safety Code for Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion* and with the local, state and city codes pertaining to 
the subject. Further, we recommend that plants be in- 
spected thoroughly in the light of those requirements, so 
that every effort can be made reasonably to follow them. 

In the meantime the following few condensed excerpts 
trom the A.S.A. Safety Code mentioned before will enable 
the plant operator to gain some idea as to whether his plant 
meets their requirements as to pressure safety devices. This 
code is being revised but it is not expected that the basic 
requirements will be greatly altered. 

Design Working Pressure — The maximum 
working pressure for which a vessel is designed. 


allowable 


Pressure Limiting Device—A pressure responsive mech- 
anism designed automatically to stop the operation of the 
compressor at a predetermined pressure. 

Pressure Relief Device—A valve or rupture member 
designed automatically to relieve excessive pressure. 


*A.S.A.-B9-1939 American Standards Assn., 70 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y 
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Pressure Relief Valve—A valve held closed by a spring 
or other means and designed automatically to relieve pres- 
sure in excess of its setting. 


Pressure Vessel—Any refrigerant containing receptacle 
of a Refrigerating System other than expansion coils, 
headers, and pipe connections. 

Rupture Member—A device that automatically will rup- 
ture at a predetermined pressure. 


Pressure Relief Devices—Each pressure vessel containing 
liquid refrigerant and which may be shut off by valves 
from all other parts of a refrigerating system, shall be pro- 
tected by an approved pressure relief valve in parallel with 
a rupture member or a second approved pressure relief 
valve if its gross volume exceeds five (5) cubic feet unless 
its diameter does not exceed six (6) inches. 

Each pressure vessel having a gross volume of five cubic 
feet or less, containing liquid refrigerant and which may 
be shut off by valves from all other parts of a refrigerating 
system, shall be protected by an approved pressure relief 
device or an approved fusible plug. 

Compressors operating above fifteen (15) pounds per 
square inch gauge and having a displacement exceeding 
one hundred (100) cubic feet per minute shall be equipped 
by the manufacturer with a pressure relief device of ade- 
quate size to present rupture of the compressor, located 
between the compressor and stop valve on the discharge 
side. The discharge from such relief device may be vented 
to the atmosphere or into the low pressure side of the 
system. 


Capacity Rating—The Code sets up the capacity required 
in the relief valve and a formula for calculating the mini- 
mum capacity. 


Pressure Setting—All pressure relief devices for refriger- 
ant containing vessels shall be directly pressure actuated. 

All pressure relief valves for refrigerant containing ves- 
sels shall be set to function at a pressure not to exceed 25 
percent above the Design Working Pressure of the vessel. 

All rupture members used in parallel with pressure relief 
valves on refrigerant containing vessels shall be set to 
function at a pressure not to exceed 90 percent above the 
Design Working Pressure of the vessel. 

Pressure Setting Test—The pressure setting of relief 
devices for refrigerant containing vessels shall be tested 
with the outlet open to the atmosphere and the relief de- 
vice shall function at a pressure not more than ten (10) 
percent above the pressure marked thereon, if such mark- 
ing is one hundred (100) pounds per square inch or more, 
or, at least at not more than ten (10) pounds per square 
inch above the pressure marked thereon, if such marking is 
less than one hundred (100) pounds per square inch. 

Marking—The code provided for marking and sealing 
of the pressure relief valves and the placing of other in- 
formation thereon by the manufacturer; also provision for 
marking of rupture members by the manufacturer. 

Installation Requirements—A rupture member may be 
located between a pressure relief valve and a pressure 
vessel. 

All pressure relief devices shall be connected as nearly as 
practicable directly to the pressure vessel or others parts of 
the system protected thereby, and shall be placed above the 
liquid refrigerant level. 

Discharge from Pressure Relief Devices—Pressure relief 
devices and fusible plugs on all systems containing more 
than thirty (30) pounds of refrigerant, except those used to 
protect compressors, shail discharge to the outside of the 
building in an approved manner. 

The size of the discharge opening and pipe from the pres- 
sure relief device shall not be less than the size of the 
relief device inlet. The Code also provides for a common 
vent header and gives a table of capacity of discharge pip- 
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ing. It also provides for discharging ammonia into tanks 
of water of specified capacity and construction. Also, for 
discharging sulphur dioxide into absorptive brine under 
specified conditions. 

Pressure Limiting Devices—Pressure limiting devices are 
required on all systems containing more than twenty (20) 
pounds of refrigerant and operating above atmospheric 
pressure, and on all Water Cooled Systems so constructed 
that the compressor or generator is capable of producing a 
pressure in excess of the test pressure. 

Pressure limiting devices shall stop the action of the 
compressor at a pressure less than ninety (90) percent of 
the relief device setting but not more than ninety (90) 
percent of the test pressures given in Table 3 set out in the 
Code. 
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High pressure relief valve, cut away to show the features 
of construction. Photo from Henry Valve Co. 


Pressure limiting devices shall be connected between the 
compressor and the stop valve on the discharge side. 

The Safety Code contains many valuable data and much 
other information which should be studied by those respon- 
sible for plant operation. 

The author of this article should like to invite comments 
and suggestions as to practical methods used in the routine 
cperation and maintainence of pressure safety devices in 
refrigeration plants, for his recent experience has indicated 
that many take the devices for granted. Familiarity breeds 
contempt; contempt may breed destruction of life, limb and 
property. You may be next! 





British Institute of Refrigeration 
Secretary Retires 


FTER a full half-century of active connection with the 
Institute of Refrigeration of Great Britain, Joseph 
Raymond has retired as honorary secretary. At a meeting 
of the executive council of the Institute held in November, 
he was unanimously elected a vice-president and secretary 
emeritus. 

Mr. Raymond attended the first meeting of the Institute 
held December 11, 1899. On the retirement of the late R. 
M. Leonard, the founder, in 1910, Mr. Raymond became 
secretary and in the intervening years has been associated 
with many important movements making for the progress 
of refrigeration in Great Britain. He has been the editor- 
proprietor of Modern Refrigeration, formerly known as the 
Cold Storage and Ice Trades Review, since 1913. 

His place as secretary has been taken by David Thomas 
Lee who is also secretary of the National Federation of 
Cold Storage & Ice Trades. 
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Food Plant in India Modernized—Refrigeration Has Vital Part 


SSpteaeg months ago when Prime Minister Nehru came to 
«J the United States he made it plain that his plans for 
New India included not only the adoption of certain Amer- 
ican democratic processes, but also the advanced tech- 
niques of American Industry. He emphasized that while 
70 per cent of his countrymen live off agriculture, Indian 
cities, such as Bombay are now being modernized, with in- 
dustrial leaders vying with civic authorities to lift the 
social and business standards of their re-vitalized country. 


This is the raw material storeroom of the Shangrila Food 
Products Ltd., Bombay, India, showing the duct layout 
and flour bags stored to prevent weeviling. 


One of the business leaders of Bombay, with its popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 and a tropical climate, is Rajah Bahadur 
Narayanial Banistal, chairman of Shangrila Food Products, 
Ltd. Under his direction, the Shangrila factory, more than 
700 feet long and with 36,000 square feet of working space, 
has been modernized so that today it has one of the largest 
outputs of any food plant in India. Its annual output is 
2000 tons of food products, mostly quality biscuits. A cut- 
ting and embossing machine cuts and embosses 1900 to 
2500 biscuits a minute. The biscuit oven is 180 feet long 
and it bakes biscuits in as little as 4 minutes. 


Refrigerating equipment has been installed in the plant 
to control temperature and humidity in the various depart- 


This ts the cutting and embossing department of the 
Shangrila Food Products Ltd., Bombay, India. 88,700 
cubic feet of space are air conditioned here. 
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ments of the factory; to provide low temperature storage 
for perishables and milk products; to provide refrigeration 
for creaming tunnels, and cool drinking water for emloyees. 

In the cooling and packing department of the Shangrila 
factory 122,000 cubic feet of space are air conditioned pro- 
viding constant temperature. Motorized dampers control 
the humidity. While flour is the main ingredient of bis- 
cuits, there are many others, including butter, vegetable 
fats, sugar, milk glucose, malt extract, semolina, bran 
olden syrup, amonium, bicarbonate, tartaric acid, cream of 
tartar, essential oils, vanilla, dessicated coconut, chocolate 
and coloring. It is obvious therefore that proper air con- 
ditioning is vital to the successful operation of the com- 
pany. 


Refrigeration Units 


In the creaming tunnels there are two automatic refrig- 
eration units of three tons each. In the fat preparation, 
dough mixing, cutting and embossing section, a close con- 
trol of temperature and humidity insures unvarying qual- 
ity of biscuits. Low temperature cold storage provides 
26,000 cubic feet of space for such perishables as butter, 
vegetable fats, egg pulp and milk products. The installa- 
tion, comprising six tons of refrigeration, is designed to 
maintain automatically any temperature within a range of 
of 10 to 45 F. 


Here is one of the two three-ton refrigerating units 

manufactured by the United States Air Condition- 

ing Corpn. used in the cooling and packing depart- 

ment of the Shangrila Food Products, Ltd., Bom- 
bay, India. 


There are 40,000 cubic feet of air conditioning space for 
storage of raw materials serviced by two air conditioners 
each supplying 25 tons of refrigeration. Hundreds of bags 
of flour are stored here and the temperature must be right 
to prevent weeviling. 
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Institute of American Poultry Industries 
Fact Finding Conference 


HIFTS and changes in poultry and egg production and 

marketing, new ideas on plant efficiency, mass broiler 
production, enlarged markets for poultry, consumer prefer- 
ences for eggs, procurement, were a few of the more im- 
portant subjects discussed at the Fact Finding Conference 
of the Institute of American Poultry Industries. The con- 
ference was held in Kansas City, Mo., February 11-14. 


Shifts in Production and Marketing 


The big shifts and changes in poultry and egg produc- 
tion and marketing during the last five or ten years, and in 
sight during the next decade, were brought into focus by a 
panel of three marketing analysts, representing the Mid- 
west, East and West. 

Analyzing the picture in the Midwest, it was pointed out 
that: (1) egg production in the Midwest has not declined 
nearly as much as anticipated back in 1945 and 1946; (2) 
the general belief that midwestern eggs have lost ground 
in eastern markets recently, is not supported by statistics; 
(3) the Midwest’s heavy egg volume moving in commer- 
cial channels may have been redistributed among different 
types of distributors; (4) Sideline farm flock poultry is de- 
creasing; (5) commercialized poultry production, of a side- 
line nature at first and full-time operation later, is expected 
to increase. 

Characteristic of the East, it was pointed out that: (1) 
direct marketing, which increased during the war, has de- 
clined; (2) the Eastern commercial broiler industry absorbs 
about ten million eggs a week; (3) the Northeast will con- 
tinue to be a market for the Midwest and other sections 
and may never even approach self-sufficiency; (4) North- 
eastern producers will continue to aim at top quality mar- 
kets; (5) Northeast broiler production will not decline. 

The following changes and trends in western states were 
cited: (1) population has increased, while poultry and egg 
production has changed little, so more of the chickens and 
eggs consumed are being imported and a smaller propor- 
tion of the West Coast turkey crop is moving East; (2) 
there should continue to be a place for a large volume of 
midwestern eggs for the next few years: (3) in the produc- 
tion and marketing of Grade AA eggs, midwestern pro- 
ducers probably will not be able to compete with local 
western growers; (4) Southern California’s climate is well 
suited to an expansion of commercial broiler production; 
(5) it appears that more and more growers in the West are 
trying to raise some, if not all, of their feed requirements, 
which will put them in a better position to compete. 


Cost Cutting Through Plant Efficiency 


A new type of short course in cost cutting, in the form of 
plant efficiency, was presented by Fred Downs, of York 
Corporation, Omaha, as one of the speakers in a clinic on 
that subject. The first six weeks of the year, he pointed 
out, is the time to check refrigeration units to bring them 
up to maximum efficiency. This is the “in-between” season 
for poultry and egg processors, following holiday poultry 
dressing operations and preceding the start of egg breaking 
operations. This is the time to examine compressors, clean 
condensers, drain oil from evaporators after they warm up, 
check brine systems for strength and alkalinity, and adjust 
automatic equipment for correct operation. 
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He called particular attention to the fact that dirt is ex- 
pensive: grit on moving parts means friction and friction 
induces rapid wear and deterioration. A firm believer in 
the value of “prevention ounces” vs “pound cures”, he out- 
lined detailed instructions for overhauling and checking 
compressors, controls, compressor drives, condensers and 
evaporators. Following the practices recommended by Mr. 
Downs should help many processors eliminate costly re- 
placements and service repairs which so often result from 
neglect or careless maintenance. 


Poultry Packing Problems 


Important points established during a panel discussion 
of poultry packing problems included: (1) warm eviscera- 
tion is practical and efficient, provided you don’t have to 
build up a backlog to keep the line running; (2) bacterial 
counts can be held down with reasonable sanitation and 
care of equipment; (3) modern and improved wax defeath- 
ering is expanding; it is efficient in large plants, particular- 
ly those handling broilers, when it is used effectively; it is 
expanding rapidly in plants processing ducks and geese; 
(4) agitated slush ice cooling seems to be the most practical 
way of bringing about a quick reduction in body tem- 
perature. 


Specialized Broiler Production 


The growing broiler industry was discussed by J. R. 
Redditt. He presented historical and current data from the 
seven large commercial broiler areas now issuing weekly 
reports in chart form. Comparing 1940 to 1950, he noted 
the following changes: fewer breeds, more cross breeding, 
larger broods, more broods per year, improved feeding effi- 
ciency and shorter growing period. Gains in processing 
and evisceration have also kept pace with gains in pro- 
duction. 

In addition to the large broiler areas reported, Redditt 
pointed out, many other sections are growing commercial 
broilers. Some of these are expanding, and probably at a 
rate equal to the fastest growth reported. States showing 
marked interest in increased broiler production include 
Maine, 10 million; Missouri 10-12 million; Pennsylvania 
20-25 million; West Virginia 15-20 million; Illinois and 
Indiana 10-12 million each; California 30-35 million; Mis- 
sissippi 4-5 million; Nebraska 3-4 million; Colorado 2 mil- 
lion. 

Along with variations in brooding, feeding and watering 
equipment and more or less helter-skelter growth of the 
broiler business, a new production trend is now being 
recognized. It’s the big super-sized operation involving the 
use of modern labor saving equipment with which one man 
ean now produce 50,000 broilers at a time and do this four 
times a year. Ata profit of five cents, or four or even three, 
this type of operator can stay in business at a fairly good 
profit while the grower who produces only 50,000 a year 
will find the going tough, probably too tough. 


Increased Poultry Consumption 
Even though poultry consumption is much higher than 
it used to be, there’s plenty of room for still greater in- 


creases, according to Howard A. Pierce, A & P Food Stores. 
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Consumers are eating about 25 pounds of poultry per capita 
per year, he pointed out. This is about six pounds more 
than the 1939 figure, but it is only one third of the increase 
in red meat consumption. And meat consumption per 
capita is running nearly three pounds a week, more than 
five and a half times the poultry consumption of one half 


pound a week. An increase of only one quarter pound per 


week could mean a 50 percent increase in the income of 
each meat chicken grower, and everyone in or associated 
with the meat chicken business would share accordingly. 
Quality is one of the outstanding factors affecting retail 
sales, he said, and the development of the specialized meat 
chicken industry has greatly improved quality and helped 
to increase sales. 
(Continued on page 74) 





Government Offers Dried Eggs for Sale for Export Only 


N INVITATION to purchase dried whole eggs for ex- 
port only has been issued by W. D. Termohlen, direc- 
tor of the Poultry Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. A recent 
amendment No. 3 makes new lower prices effective imme- 
diately; provides that offerings may be made on any busi- 
ness day of the week instead of on only one day and in- 
cludes a revised list of the storage holdings being offered 
for sale. 

Offers made on Form PY-49a (Revised) at a price of 40 
cents per pound basis f.a.s. New York or New Orleans, 
either barrel-packed or carton-packed, will be considered 
daily. Sales will also be made on the basis of delivery at 
present locations to permit any repackaging or other pro- 
cessing; in which case the selling price will be reduced by 
an amount equivalent to the freight cost to New York or 
New Orleans, whichever is lower. 

Producers of dried eggs will continue now to get about 
96 cents a pound, although most of the 73 million pounds 
now owned by the government was purchased at a price 
of about $1.25 a pound. 

Attached to the memorandum is a list of storage houses 
holding dried eggs and the amounts of their holdings, 
amounting to a total of 73,000,000 pounds. Following is a 
list of the storage houses and their holdings: 


14 LB. CARTONS 150-200 
(56-LB. LB. 
STATE, CITy AND WAREHOUSE MASTER CASES) ,BARRELS 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington, Manufactured Ice. Co. 
Champaign, Smith and Co. 
Peoria, Peoria Service Co. 


317,688 
531,832 


474,185 


506,400 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne, Sherman White & Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana Terminal 
Refrig. Co. 


97,530 
517,440 72,170 
IOWA 
Burlington, The Heil Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Hubbard Ice & Fuel Co. 
Davenport, Kohrs Cold Storage Co. 
Dubuque, Fischer Art. Ice & Cold Storg. 


35,112 306,660 
220,280 
244,780 
353,345 
KANSAS 
Atchison, Natural Cooler Storage 
Emporia, Emporia Ice & Cold Stg. Co. 
Hutchinson, Carey Ice & Cold Storage 
Kansas City, Midwest Cold Storage 
Topeka, Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Topeka, Railroad Ice Company 
Topeka, Seymour Packing Company 
Wichita, Kansas Cold Storage 


859,864 11,818,311 
511,168 
413,504 

59,920 


217,350 
525,590 

73,110 
147,000 
522,480 


579,775 


636,328 


381,696 
MICHIGAN 

Benton Harbor, House of David Cold Stg 
Detroit, General Cold Storage Co. 
Detroit, Detroit Refrig. Warehouse 
Detroit, Grand Trunk Warehouse 

Cold Stg. Co. 
Detroit, U. S. Warehouse Company 
Muskegon, West Mich. Dock Mkt. Whse. 
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744,688 1,605,985 
283,200 
159,600 


160,160 1,107,581 
217,350 


764,792 1,917,550 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth, Duluth Terminal & 

Cold Stg. Co. ne 
Duluth, Northern Cold Storage Co. 
Minneapolis, Booth Cold Storage Co. 
Minneapolis, Merchants Cold Stg. Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Cold Stg. Co... 
St. Paul, Booth Cold Stg. Co. peau 
St. Paul, Central Warehouse Co............... 
St. Paul, Miller and Holmes, Inc. 


529,144 
290,190 


2,090,485 
2,306,980 
130,560 
590,510 
1,795,750 
709,470 
1,053,780 


33,600 
382,984 


96,992 
332,693 


MIssourtI 
Kansas City, Empire Stg. & Ice Co. 
Kansas City Federal Cold Stg. Co. 
Kansas City, U. S. Cold Stg. Co..... 
Springfield, Springfield Ice Refrig. Co... 
St. Louis, Crystal Ice & Cold Stg. Co..... 
St. Louis, Federal Cold Storage Co. 
St. Louis Merchants Refrig. Co.. 


214,648 
238,560 
75,488 
1,319,920 
47,712 


247,585 
539,260 
579,075 


233,560 


702,800 291,900 


NEBRASKA 
Beatrice, Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Crete, Fairmont Foods Co... 
Omaha, National Cold Storage Co. 
Omaha, Omaha Cold Storage Co.. 
Omaha, C. A. Swanson & Sons 
York, York Cold Storage Co. 


261,856 

73,248 
718,144 
992,544 
434,448 
886,928 


330,750 
218,750 
559,555 
740,625 

84,480 
283,500 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City, Harborside Whse. Co., Inc... 
Jersey City, Union Terminal 
Cold Storage Co. 


822,248 
672,224 


NEw York 
New York, Borden Co. 
New York, Bronx Refrig. Co. 


202,832 
331,016 


OHIO 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati Term. Whse. Co. 
Cleveland, Distribution Term. Whse. Co. 
Cleveland, National Terminal Corp. 
Toledo, Great Lakes Terminal Whse. 


289,776 
249,375 
189,000 
616,728 637,775 


OKLAHOMA 
Enid, Southwest Ice Dairy 
Muskogee, Southern Ice Company 
Oklahoma City, Big Four Storage 
Shawnee, Shawnee Whse. Cold Stg. Co. 
Tulsa, Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


163,674 96,600 
402,850 
600,075 


249,550 


8,064 
1,457,792 
1,622,208 


TEXAS 
Dallas, Alford Warehouse 
Dallas Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Dallas Southern Ice Co. 
Dallas, U. S. Warehouse 
Denison, Southern Ice Co. 
Fort Worth, Southern Ice Co. 
Forth Worth, Texas Ice Refrig. Co. 
Sherman, Southern Ice Co. 


703,696 
336,336 
600,648 

96,096 
660,296 

28,224 
881,216 
551,880 


949,500 
300,300 
47,880 


81,600 
196,650 


WISCONSIN 
Green Bay, Atlas Whse. Storage 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Cold Stg. 
Milwaukee, Terminal Storage Co. 
Wausau, Wausau Cold Stg. Co. 


32,550 
985,790 
495,540 
479,345 
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506,128 
226,352 
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Refrigerated Warehouses Offer Streamlined Service 
to Frozen Food Distributors 


By Paul B. Christensen 
Merchants Refrigerating Co. 


Benn cold storage industry has, for many years, realized 
that the quick frozen food industry is one of its prin- 
cipal customers. In keeping with that thought, warehouses 
all over the country have gone a long way toward trying 
not only to assist but to make it easier for the frozen food 
industry to operate. At the present time the most critical 
situation is with the frozen food distributor. 





At the annual N.A.R.W. convention held in Chicago 
recently, the question of charges for withdrawals of 
frozen foods from refrigerated warehouses was cited 
as one of the problems that has arisen between frozen 
food packers and distributors; each claiming that these 
charges should be paid by the other. Although not 
based on that specific problem, this article from a 
recent issue of The New York Journal of Commerce 
does tell what refrigerated warehouses are doing to 
make it easy for both frozen food packer and frozen 
food distributor to do business with them. 





The cost of distributing frozen foods, because of the fact 
that they must be kept under specially refrigerated condi- 
tions, is considerably higher than the cost of distributing 
other foods. This makes the competition of fresh fruits and 
vegetables rather stiff and anything that can be done to 
bring the distribution cost of frozen foods in line with that 
of other foods will materially help the competitive situa- 
tion for the quick frozen foods. 


Helping the Distributor 


The cold storage warehouses have so far gone a long way 
toward helping the distributor of quick frozen foods. Many 
warehouses have remodeled space to allow the distributor 
to locate in the warehouse thus enabling him to be directly 
adjacent to the stockpile of his materials and save the addi- 
tional cost of trucking from warehouse to distribution point. 
In fact, many warehouses have spent large sums of money 
in the reconstruction of their buildings in order to accom- 
modate frozen food distributors. 

The majority of warehouses have now studied the mate- 
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rials handling problem so that they can handle all foods 
more economically and pass the savings on to the customer. 
The advent of fork trucks and pallets has materially helped 
the warehouse industry in this respect. Some warehouses, 
of course, have been unable to adapt palletization to their 
buildings, but the study of their materials handling prob- 
lem has very often benefited them and made them more 
conscious of the costs of handling so that even though they 
have been unable to palletize they have been able to effect 
other economies. 


New Warehouses 


In several areas where there was a shortage of refrig- 
erated warehouse space the operators have invested large 
sums of money in building new warehouses and these have 
been designed particularly to accommodate the frozen food 
business. The possibility of constructing new warehouses in 
most locations is extremely remote however, because of the 
terrifically high cost of construction today plus the fact that 
warehouse storage charges have not increased enough to 
compensate for higher construction costs. 

Some frozen food packers have recognized the problem 
of their distributors and many packers are now stockpiling 
in warehouses for the distributors so that the latter need 
not tie up their money in warehouse stock but can draw 
directly from the packer’s stock in the warehouse and pay 
as they draw merchandise. Most packers who are going to 
this method of sale are taking their costs delivered in the 
distributor’s city, adding an average of six months of ware- 
house charges to this f.o.b. cost and the final figure is the 
sale price to the distributor. 

The distributor can then use his entire capital for the 
actual sales effort, breakup operation and delivery opera- 
tion. 

This seems to be the current trend in the handling of 
quick frozen foods, and the three segments of the industry 
—the packers, the warehousemen and the distributors—are 
working together along the same lines for economy. It 
looks as though the year 1950 is going to be a banner year 
for the quick frozen food industry. The cold storage ware- 
house industry is indeed proud to have such an important 
part in the business of distributing quick frozen foods. 
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Cold Storage Advisory Committee 
Reviews Research Projects 


OORDINATION of research on the use of low temper- 
C atures to preserve the quality of farm products was 
emphasized at the recent meeting of the Cold Storage 
Advisory Committee. The Committee, established under 
the and Marketing Act of 1946, held its third 
annual meeting in Chicago January 25 and 27 in conjunc- 
tion with meetings of the Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion. 


Research 


Dr. Barnard Joy, executive secretary of the Committee, 
represented the USDA Research Administrator in report- 
ing activities under the RMA since administration of the 
Act was transferred to the administrator’s office last Aug- 
ust. A review of RMA projects now under way showed 
that 18 were of direct interest to the Cold Storage Com- 
mittee and that 64 additional projects had aspects of in- 
terest to the Committee. Only the more important of these 
were discussed 

The Committee expressed general satisfaction with the 
results to date on preparation of precooked frozen foods, 
behavior of oranges in terminal storage, preparation and 
preservation of frozen milk and cream, effect of storage 
temperatures on the cooking quality of potatoes, methods 
of cooling fresh fruits and vegetables before shipment to 
market, the locker plants in the 
processing and distribution of meats, and determination of 
most feasible methods of collecting and disseminating mar- 
ket 


place of frozen food 


information on frozen foods. 


In its recommendations for new research, the Committee 
gave top priority to a recommendation made at previous 
meetings: That a national low-temperature laboratory be 

and staffed with outstanding who 


would work on the basic principles of thermodynamics, 


established scientists 


heat transfer, and effects of ice formation on foods. Three 
other recommendations for research on problems that are 
Distribu- 
tion and movement of air in refrigerated warehouse rooms 
and its relation to engineering and operating problems; 
efficiency 


related to a wide variety of commodities were: 


cost of materials and 


in locker 


and various packaging 
methods used 


and effect of 


plants for storage of frozen foods; 
air velocity on quality of various refrigerated 
commodities 


Temperature for Lemons 


High priority was given to the need for determining the 


temperature and other conditions required fot 


markets 


completed on oranges has indicated the possibility 


improved 


storage of lemons at terminal Similar work re- 
cently 
of expanding consumption of fresh oranges by lengthening 
the for Other 
modity on which research was recommended 


clude: 


marketing season them. individual-com- 


problems in- 


Prevention of loss of quality in shell eggs in stor- 
age and marketing due to present methods of washing eggs; 
possibility of expanding the market for milk and reducing 
milk 

the 


particularly 


its cost to consumers by the development of frozen 


concentrate; and the effect of processing methods on 


appearance and quality of frozen poultry, 


turkeys 
Cold 


aavisory 


frozen 
rhe 
modity 


Sterage Committee urged appropriate com- 
committees to give consideration to these 
their 


willingness to receive 


and several other commodity problems in making 


recommendations and indicated its 


recommendations from commodity committees relating to 


use of low temperatures in 


the preservation of agricultural 
products 
The Committee also recon 


mended research on tempera- 


ture and other conditions 


required for the improved stor- 
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age of shell eggs, seeds, alfalfa meal and other feeds, 
canned fruits and fruit juices, dried eggs, dried and evap- 
orated milk, and floricultural products. 

Paul B. Christensen, vice president of the Merchants Re- 
frigerating Co., New York, served as chairman of the 
Committee. Other members in attendance were V. O. 
Appel, president, Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., Chi- 
cago; A. R. Current, City Ice & Fuel Co., Chicago; H. C. 
Diehl, director, Refrigeration Research Foundation, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; A. J. Hampson, treasurer, Merchants Cold Stor- 
age and Warehouse Company, Providence, R. I.; J. C. 
Irwin, vice president, United States Cold Storage Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; C. A. Martin, president, Polar Cold Storage, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; H. J. Nissen, Terminal Refrigerating 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; S. C. Rogers, G. H. Ham- 
mond Co., Chicago; and H. W. Wilson, president, Quaker 
City Cold Storage Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Committee mem- 
ber Walter F. Henningsen, president of the Northwestern 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Portland, Ore., was unable to at- 
tend because of illness. 

Others meeting with the Committee and contributing to 
the program were H. J. Reed, dean and director of the 
School of Agriculture at Purdue, representing the Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Committee; W. T. Pentzer and 
Paul L. Harding of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering; H. W. von Loesecke of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry; J. W. 
McKinsey, University of Missouri; and S. T. Warrington, 
secretary, National Frozen Food Locker Association. 





Dried Eggs and Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Made Available for Donation 


HE Production and Marketing Administration of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 
surplus stocks of dried eggs and nonfat dry milk solids 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
price-support programs have been made available for dis- 
tribution to various Federal agencies and for donation to 
School Lunch programs, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
Federal, State, and local public welfare agencies for the 
assistance of needy persons in this country, in accordance 
with Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

This makes a total’ of three surplus commodities now 
offered free of cost to school lunch programs and to domes- 
tic public welfare agencies under Section 416 provisions. 
In an announcement of January 17, potatoes in unlimited 
quantities were made available to all eligible agencies, 
whether in this country or abroad. Under today’s announce- 
ment, availability of dried eggs and nonfat dry milk solids 
is limited to the first donation priority which is set forth in 
the Act. 

Except for quantities acquired under the current 1950 
price-support programs, total uncommitted CCC stocks of 
dried eggs and nonfat dry milk solids, amounting to about 
73 million pounds and 169 million pounds, respectively, are 
being made available. 

These quantities will be offered free of cost to eligible 
agencies, at point of storage. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, the 
the commodities will be re- 
quired to pay shipping and handling costs from the storage 
They must also agree to distribute the commodities 
only te those whom the agencies determine to be eligible 


welfare agencies receiving 


points 


under approved program outlets, and to agree not to reduce 
their expenditures for food because of the receipt of the 
donated commodities. 
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Poultry Advisory Committee Meets — Reviews Research Work 


T a regularly called meeting of the Poultry Advisory 

Committee with U. S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials on January 30-31, progress under the Department’s 
poultry research and service program was discussed, with 
particular reference to work under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act. 

While generally approving all projects now under way 
to improve the production, utilization, and marketing of 
poultry and poultry products, the committee urged that 
certain phases of this research be intensified or expanded 
to the extent that funds will permit. Problems considered 
especially in need of attention included the following: 

1—There is a special need, the committee agreed, for 
research aimed at developing mechanical or electronic 
methods for candling eggs to determine more accurately 
than is now possible, their interior quality. 

2—How can the quality of eggs at the market place be 
improved? The committee emphasized the importance of 
producing clean eggs and suggested further study to deter- 
mine how to wash dirty eggs so that quality will be affected 
the least adversely. Members of the group pointed out 
that evidence has indicated that eggs that have been laid 
in a clean nest and kept clean from then on maintain bet- 
ter quality than washed eggs. They agreed, however, that 
more conclusive tests are required. 

3—What can be done to improve the care and handling 
of poultry and eggs in retail stores? In this connection, the 


committee recommended that the experimental retail train- 
ing courses, which so far have applied only to fresh fruits 
and vegetables, be extended as soon as possible to the train- 
ing of retailers in better methods of handling and mer- 
chandising poultry and eggs. ; 

4—How can the transportation of farm products be im- 
proved? In this field, the committee recommended that 
special effort be made to do original research and test new 
equipment and methods that will reduce transportation 
costs and provide better service. 

5—The committee commended highly the work that has 
been done to report chick movements and broiler market- 
ings in certain commercial areas and recommended that 
this project be expanded as a regular service to commer- 
cial poultrymen throughout the country. 

6—The committee expressed the need for additional in- 
formation about consumer preferences for eggs in such 
matters as quality, size, cleanness of the shell and color. 
They accordingly recommended that the consumer prefer- 
ence studies now being conducted under the RMA be ex- 
tended to eggs. 

The committee also strongly recommended that work 
now under way to develop improved microbiological meth- 
ods for determining the quality of eggs and egg products 
be expedited in view of the consideration being given to 
the establishment of standards for eggs and egg products 
by regulatory agencies. 





Fifty Years a Warehouseman — G. Dudley Allman Honored at Testimonial Dinner 


RELIMINARY to the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses which opened Jan- 
uary 30 in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, about 140 
leaders in the industry from all corners of the country 
gathered Sunday evening, January 29 to pay tribute to 


G. D. Allman 


G. Dudley Allman, recently elected chairman of the board 
of the United States Cold Storage Corp. The occasion was 
a cocktail party and dinner arranged by the Chicago cold 
storage group to honor Mr. Allman’s half century of service 
in the cold storage business. 
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Only a few men have remained continuously active in 
the industry for so many years. He started at the age of 
16 as an office boy for the Union Cold Storage Co., Chicago, 
then became manager of the Chicago Cold Storage Co., and 
then was manager, vice-president, president and chairman 
of the board, United States Cold Storage Corp. He has 
served as president of the National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses and of the American Warehousemens 
Association. 

As master of ceremonies, Vallee Appel of Chicago made 
appropriate remarks, telling about the services rendered 
the refrigerated warehousing industry by Mr. Allman. 
Other speakers were Col. Paul Logan, secretary of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association; Clement Johnston, president 
of the American Warehousemens Association; Wesley 
Howell, past president of the American Warehousemens 
Association; Arthur N. Otis, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses; Harlan J. Nissen, past 
president of the National Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses and the American Warehousemens Association; 
E. M. Dodds, president of the United States Cold Storage 
Corp. : 

As tangible expressions of esteem Mr. Allman was pre- 
sented with a set of ruby cuff links and studs and at the 
Wednesday luncheon session of the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of N.A.R.W., the citation reading as follows: 

“George Dudley Allman, effective and loyal leader of the 
warehousing industry for over half a century; formerly 
president of the National Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses; past president of the American Warehousemens 
Association; a founder and officer of the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation; distinguished for an ever unselfish de- 
votion of time, means, thought and energy to the progres- 
sive development of the art of warehousing; universally 


accepted as the dean of the industry of refrigerated ware- 
housing.” 
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Storage of White Potatoes 


N A TRRF-aided project at the Nebraska Agricultural 

Experiment Station (TRRF No. 12) storage tempera- 
ture was shown to be a factor in retention of vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid) in white potatoes. It was found that they 
lose the least vitamin C when stored at 50 to 70 F. As 
temperature is lowered from 50 to 40 F. the loss increases 
The period of relatively high ascorbic acid content can be 
prolonged a number of weeks by storage at 50 to 60 F. 
during the first 12 to 16 weeks with use of 40 F. only as 
early as may be necessary to retard or prevent sprout 
growth. (H. O. Werner and Ruth M. Leverton, American 
Potato Journal, July 1946.) 

The conclusions above parallel those of R. C. Wright 
and T. M. Whiteman (American Potato Journal, Sept. 
1949), who say that while varieties differ widely, “the 
usable life of potatoes at 50 F. is much longer than is com- 
monly realized. Since potatoes held at this temperature 
are usually suitable for immediate use by processors with- 
out further conditioning (such as holding for a period at 
70-80 F. until sugar content declines), much time and ex- 
pense could be saved by manufacturers and those who 
supply hotels and restaurants. With use of sprout in- 
hibitors early in storage according to manufacturers’ di- 
rections, the usable life of potato stocks at this tempera- 
ture can be lengthened.’”’ These authors give 3-year aver- 
ages of storage life of 35 varieties stored about 3 weeks 
after harvest, without sprout inhibitors. Here are a few: 

WEEKS BEFORE SPROUTING BEGAN AT 
70OF 60F . 
Green Mountain 
Irish Cobbler ... 
Katahdin 
Triumph ............. 
White Rose . 


Keeping Quality of Varieties 


Some varieties keep less well than others, and a given 
variety will vary also. In the three years averaged above, 
Irish Cobblers varied from 11 to 15 weeks at 50 F. before 
beginning to sprout, but this variation is extreme. Po- 
tatoes are of course usable even after sprouting has begun. 
The numbers of weeks here represent time before 75 per 
cent of the potatoes sampled had shown a definite initia- 
tion of sprout growth. 

At 40 F. potatoes will keep longer but if kept long at 
that temperature they are seldom suitable for potato 
chips, French frying or dehydration, without conditioning 
at 70-80 F. until a trial cooking test shows suitability for 
such use. Usually the conditioning period required is 1 


to 3 weeks. (Rose, Wright, and Whiteman, USDA Circular 


278, 1949.) After storage at temperatures slightly lower 
than 40 F, potatoes do not improve in table quality when 
conditioned; sugar content declines but other off-flavor 
and discoloration may develop, thus indicating that tem- 
peratures under 40 F. are of doubtful value and should 
be avoided (Wright and others, Food Industries, Sept. 
1949). 

A relative humidity of 85 to 90 per cent prevents undue 
shrinkage. High humidities are necessary for cork forma- 
tion, or wound healing. Formation of this wound periderm 
on cuts and bruises due to harvest and handling is accom- 
plished at 60 to 70 F. in a few days, but at 45 F. it might 
not develop in 2 weeks, and decay would be likely to de- 
velop instead. These facts point out the need for a short 
period of holding at higher temperatures following har- 
vest, before storage. They also point out the extreme need 
for careful handling of potatoes, to avoid cracks, bruises, 
and other damage. 

The generally used method of shipping new potatoes 
from West to East is to ice the cars initially and re-ice 
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once or twice en route, in accordance with outside tem- 
peratures. Potato chip makers avoid iced shipments if 
possible to be sure that the potatoes do not become cold 
enough to accumulate sugar. Potatoes are severely dam- 
aged by freezing, which takes place at 29 F. Light causes 
greening; therefore, they must be kept in the dark. Seed 
potatoes are net damaged by 38 to 40 F. temperatures; in 
fact, temperatures in this range are commonly used for 
seed potatoes. 

Early and intermediate potatoes (Southern crop) are 
usually held in unrefrigerated storage through the summer 
or part of the summer, although investigations have shown 
that 50 F. after a curing period is best and that for chip- 
ping purposes a storage temperature of 60 to 70 F. is 
beneficial, provided of course that storage is not continued 
too long. Relative humidity should be 85-90 per cent. 
(Rose, Wright, and Whiteman, USDA Circular 278, 1949.) 


Summary 


1. Storage temperature of 50 F. is generally recommend- 
ed for late-crop potatoes if they are to be used within three 
to four months. 

2. A storage temperature of 40 F. will control sprouting 
for six to ten months but sugars accumulate in the potatoes 
at this temperature and a warming-up period after stor- 
age is required to reduce this sygar content. 

3. Relative humidity should be 85 to 90 per cent. 





Cold Storage Trade Protests 


“BABY ITS COLD INSIDE” 


—cr. Acme Photo 

Butchers, grocers and fishmongers of London, England, 

have received copies of this poster, issued by the Cold 

Storage Trade Action Committee, to be displayed in shop 

windows, hitting out against nationalization of the cold 

storage industry. The committee represents about 300 
cold storage and allied concerns. 
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Cold Storage Holdings—Coolers and Freezers 
Show Decrease from Last Month 


UBLIC cold storage cooler space was 59 percent filled 
on February 1, a decrease of 5 points since last month. 
This net change was greater than average, since coolers 
normally decrease by 3 points during this period. The 
Pacific region showed the greatest decline with a 9 point 
change in cooler occupancy followed by the East North 


Taste I—Coup Srorace HoupincGs in PuBuic, PRIVATE AND 
SeMI-PRIVATE WAREHOUSES, APPLE Houses AND MEAT 
PackINnG Piants (000 Les.) 

Feb 1, Jan 1, 
1950 


Feb 1, 
1949 


Five-year 
Average 

Meat and meat products, lbs .. . 

Lard and rendered pork fat, lbs 

Frozen poultry, lbs 

Creamery butter, Ibs 

American cheese, lbs 

Other cheese, lbs 

Shell eggs, cases 

Frozen eggs, lbs 

Apples, bu 

Frozen fruits, lbs . . 

Frozen vegetables, lbs 

Frozen fish, lbs 


888,551 
160,610 
Als 
737 
5,779 
707 
152 

, 532 
,971 
695 
O47 


635 


784,352 
116,418 
267 .667 
24,2 

106 , 365 
14,86 


93, 
294, 


97 09% 

18, 
341, 
231, 


337 ‘ ’ 
125,516 146 112,286 


Central with an 8 point decrease. Only the East South 
Central region reported an increase over last month in 
cooler occupancy. Utilization of cooler space was greatest 
in the West North Central area where occupancy was 73 
percent. 


Public freezer space was 74 percent filled on the first of 
this month, down 2 points from last month and 5 points 
below average for this time of year. Freezer occupancy in 
New England, West North Central, and East South Central 
regions, however, was 80 percent filled or better. Although 
freezer occupancy for the Nation was lower than last 
month, warehousemen in the East South Central and West 

TaBLeE I]—PERCENTAGE OF Space Occupiep BY PuBLic ( 
Net Piling Space 
(000 cu, ft.) 
Cooler Freezer 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central. . 
West North Central. 
South Atlantic. 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain. 
Pacific. . 
United States 


3,06 5,295 
39, 29 ,827 
26 ,¢ 20,489 


56 
jt 
5S 
73 


963 114.993 
North Central regions reported February 1 freezer occu- 
pancy to be greater than on January 1. 

On the average, occupancy for public warehouses in key 
cities was 58 percent for coolers and 73 percent for freezers, 
but warehouses in Detroit reported 85 and 72 percent occu- 


Feb. 1, 1950 


Cooler 


‘pancy for coolers and freezers, respectively, while Milwau- 
kee reported 77 and 88 percent occupancy. In Minneapolis, 
86 percent of the cooler space and 96 percent of the freezer 
space was utilized on February 1. 

Total weight of foodstuffs under refrigeration on Febru- 
ary 1 totaled 4 billion pounds with 2.2 billion pounds in 
cooler storage and 1.8 billion in freezer storage. During 
January the volume in coolers decreased by 14 percent, 
while freezer-held commodities increased one percent. The 
net withdrawals of cooler commodities amounted to 362 
PERCENT 
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Occupancy in Refrigerated Warehouses, 1946-1950 

million pounds, as fresh, dried, and evaporated fruits, 
canned fruits and vegetables, and cheese were withdrawn 
from storage. Cooler-held meats, however, increased dur- 
ing the month as did stocks of nuts, shell and dried eggs. 

The increase in freezer-held commodities of 23 million 
pounds was contra-seasonal. Normally, there is a decrease 
in total weight in freezer storage during this time of year. 
Last year there was a net withdrawal of 32 million pounds; 
the average January to February change was a decrease of 
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Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 
S84 
73 


59 
61 
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#2 
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61 
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56 
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75 
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SO 
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86 
80 
86 
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74 


79 


65 
63 
63 
48 million pounds. 
seasonal movement 


The increase was due to the contra- 
into storage during January of frozen 
eggs and poultry and to greater than average accumula- 
tions of selected meat items. 

Fresh apples in storage were down to 19 million bushels 


Tasie II[]—Percentace oF Space Occuptep BY PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
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*LANTS (APPLE Houses ExcLupEb) 


PACKING 


’rivate Warehouses 

Space Oceupied— Per Cent 
Feb 1, 1950 an 1, 1950 

Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 


Meat Packing Lstablishments 
Net Piling Space Space Occupied 
000 Cu Ft) 1950 Jan, 
Cooler Freezer Freezer Cooler 


> and Semi- 
Net Piling + e 
000 Cu 
Cooler 


pace 
Ft) Feb 1 
Cooler 


1950 
Freezer 
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New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 262 , 36 6 
Mountain. . 117 

Pacific 3.450 

9.690 


93 
TOS * 7 ay 
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286, 


33 
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United States 60 
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on February 1. This compares with 13 million bushels in 
storage a year ago. Holdings of pears were reduced by one- 
half million bushels since January 1, leaving a little more 
than a million bushels in storage on the first of this month. 
All varieties of frozen fruits in storage, except apples and 
orange juice, were in lesser volume than a month ago. 
Frozen apples increased by about 3 million pounds and 
orange juice by 4 million pounds. 

The greatest net decrease in storage stocks was reported 
in holdings of strawberries which decreased by 9 million 
pounds. Frozen cherries followed next with a decrease of 
5 million pounds during January. Decreases for other fruit 
items ranged from 1 to 3 million pounds. The overall net 
reduction in frozen fruit stocks was 21 million pounds or 
about 2 million pounds less than average for this time of 
year. Total stocks on hand of 280 million pounds com- 
pares with 318 million pounds in storage a year ago and 
average February 1 holdings of 341 million pounds. 

There were less frozen vegetables in storage on the first 
of this month than last month—about 33 million pounds 
less. Stocks of all the major frozen vegetable items were 
reduced since January 1, with more than half of the de- 

occurring in stocks of Frozen lima 
beans were reduced by 7 million pounds, while snap beans 


crease frozen peas. 
and sweet corn each showed a 5 million pound net decrease 
month. The net withdrawals during 
January for all frozen vegetables left 338 million pounds 
in storage on February 1. A year ago total frozen vege- 
tables amounted to 262 million pounds while during the 
1949, February 1 


in stocks since last 


5-year period, ended 
231 million pounds. 

Total holdings of butter in storage on February 1 was 8 
percent less than last month. The net withdrawals of 9 
million pounds during January left 105 million pounds in 
storage, of which 89 million pounds were stored for the 
account of Government agencies. 

American holdings were 50 percent 
greater than average with 159 million pounds reported be- 
ing in storage. More than 96 million pounds of cheddar 
cheese were stored in the East North Central region. 

Shell eggs stocks were more than three times the stocks 
of last month. The 379 thousand cases in storage were 
largely in the Middle Atlantic and East North Central 
areas. There were 19 million pounds of frozen eggs in 
the West North Central area and 13 million pounds in the 
East North Central region on February 1, which accounted 
for almost three-fifths of the total frozen eggs in storage— 
55 million pounds. 

Poultry stocks, up 2 million pounds since last month, 
amounted to 295 million pounds. Total weight for all poul- 
try classifications except fowls and ducks increased during 
January. Turkeys, at 137 million pounds, represented an 
increase in stocks of 10 million pounds; broilers, fryers, and 
roasters each showed small increase in stocks since last 
month. 

During January there was a net into-storage movement 
of 9 million pounds of beef, bringing total stocks on hand 
February 1 to 130 million pounds. Current holdings were 
21 million pounds less than the stocks of a year ago, and 
were 30 million pounds below average for this time of year. 

February 1 stocks of fishery products amounted to 146 
million pounds, of which 126 million were frozen and 20 
million pounds cured. Stocks of frozen fishery products 
were about average for this time of year but were equal 


holdings average 


cheddar cheese 


to the stocks of a year ago 
Storage Outlook 


Public cooler occupancy on February 1 was 4 points be- 
low average for this time of year and was at a level re- 
February 1, 1943 contra-seasonal 


ported on Despite a 
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movement into storage of shell eggs, cooler occupancy de- 
creased from January 1 by more than the average amount. 
For the 5-year period ended 1949, March 1 occupancy in 
public coolers average 2 points less than on February 1. 
Should this trend prevail this year, the expected occupancy 
level next month will be 57 percent which again will be 
identical to the 1943 occupancy reported by public cold 
storage warehousemen. 

Freezer occupancy did not decrease during January ac- 
cording to the 5-year average change. The decrease of 2 
points compares with the average decrease of 3 points. To- 
tal weight in freezers is expected to decrease during Feb- 
ruary. Freezer occupancy, according to past performance, 
should decline 3 points from the occupancy reported on 
February 1, which would place public freezer occupancy 
next month at 71 percent. Whether the decrease will be 
as much as the average depends largely on the movement 
out of storage of frozen fruits and vegetables—which 
moved from storage in average amounts during January— 
and the in-movement of frozen meats which increased in 
excess of average during January. 





Cold Storage Stocks of Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables 


XOTAL stocks of frozen peaches, raspberries, and 
‘I strawberries in storage January 1 amounted to 93 mil- 
lion pounds. Approximately two-thirds of the total stocks, 
or 62 million pounds, were classified by warehousemen as 
to container size. Packages of one pound or less amounted 
to 35 per cent of the stocks classified in comparison with 
37 per cent reported last month. For individual items, 
peaches and strawberries showed little change since last 
month in the ratio of consumer-sized packages to the larger 
sized containers. A greater out of storage movement of 
retail packages of strawberries brought the percentage of 
strawberries in this type package down to 40 per cent. In 
December, 44 per cent were reported to be in packages of 
one pound or less. 


Coup SroraGeE Srocks OF FrRozEN Frvuirs AND VEGETABLES IN 
PACKAGES OF ONE PounpD or LEss IN STORAGE JANUARY 1, 1950 
AND DeEcEMBER 1, 1949 (000 Lbs.) 


December 1, 1949 
ibs. >ct. 

4,738 

16,143 

3,007 
21,751 

18,770 

10,169 

36,251 

10,786 


January 1, 1950 
Lbs. Pet. 
5,293 45 
4,019 21 

12,420 40 
2,820 73 
19,582 61 
17,168 73 
9,942 46 
31,484 61 
13,601 82 


Peaches. . . 

Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Asparagus. 

Beans, lima 

Beans, snap 
Corn, sweet 
Peas, green 

Spinach. . 


Approximately two-thirds of the selected frozen vege- 
tables reported by container size were in retail packages 
on January 1. This compares with 59 per cent reported 
last month and 58 per cent reported in January 1949. The 
proportion of consumer-sized packages of spinach remained 
high with 82 per cent reported to be in containers of this 
type. A year ago this time 78 per cent of the spinach was 
in packages of one pound or less and in January 1948 the 
percentage was 73. Significant changes took place in the 
ratio of retail packages to larger-sized containers of sweet 
corn and snap beans. Sweet corn in packages for retail 
use amounted to 46 per cent and snap beans to 73 per cent 
of the stocks classified in comparison with 38 and 68 per 
cent respectively reported last month. There was no change 
since last month in the proportion of asparagus in retail 
containers but lima beans and green peas increased slightly. 
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Refrigerated Warehousing Industry 


Storage of Sweet Potatoes 


N THE storage of sweet potatoes, a bulletin of the Re- 

frigeration Research Foundation points out, the major 
responsibilities of the storage operator are avoidance of too 
much handling or rough handling and maintenace of suit- 
able storage conditions as outlined below. Special houses 
for sweet potatoes that can be heated for curing and held 
reasonably close to required conditions by ventilation are 
commonly used. Any refrigerated storage operator who 
has space suitable for control at 50 F. or slightly above 
can provide good storage for sweet potatoes. 

In fact it might well be argued that the safe and sure 
control of temperature and humidity are factors of import- 
ance in preservation of sweet potatoes and in extension of 
their storage life. Ezell, Wilcox and Hutchins (Food Re- 
search for Mar.-April, 1948) point out that sweet potatoes 
in storage are living organisms and their normal physiolo- 
gical functioning is affected by storage conditions. “A few 
degrees rise in temperature,” they say, “may favor in- 
creased metabolic activity and new growth, while a few 
degrees drop may subject the roots to physiological injury 
and attack from pathogenic organisms.” 


Temperature and Humidity 


The unusual requirement in sweet potato storage, as 
compared with most vegetables, is the necessity for a min- 
imum of 50 F. and the desirability of moderate relative 
humidity. Short periods of lower temperature ( a few 
hours) are not a cause for alarm, but a prolonged period 
may result in decay. Tests have shown that 40 F. lowers 
table quality as compared with 50 F. and that decay defin- 
itely increases at 30 F. (J. M. Lutz, USDA Circular 699, 
1944). Average freezing points range from 27.6 to 29 F. 
(R. C. Wright, USDA Circular 447, 1937). Cured roots, 
when exposed to low temperatures in tests, decayed less 
than uncured roots and curing also improves color (J. M. 
Lutz, USDA Circular 729, 1945). 

In Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. A22, 
by Appleman and others (1943), 85 F. and 95-100 per cent 
relative humidity are recommended for the curing period 
and not below 50 F. for storage (not even temporarily). 
This temperature is most suitable for the purpose of con- 
trol of sprout growth; relative humidity should be held low 
enough in storage to aid in control of growth of sprouts. 

Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. 354 
(1942), by W. D. Kimbrough and M. F. Bell, is concerned 
with interanl breakdown of sweet potatoes due to exposure 
to cold. In 1940 low temperatures in southern Louisiana 
(15-17 F.) caused concern because many storages were 
not equipped to hold sweet potatoes in the recommended 
range of 50-55 F. Exposed potatoes in many cases did not 
show normal] latex on cut surfaces—a condition commonly 
believed to indicate cold injury, and within a few weeks 
many showed various stages of internal breakdown. Sub- 
sequent tests showed conclusively that exposure to 40 F. for 
as short a period as one week was injurious and the re- 
commendation was made that temperature should not be 
allowed to fall below 50 F. 

Soft rot (Rhizopus) is probably the most destructive 
storage disease. Biack rot (Ceratosomella) probably ranks 
second. The latter is a greenish black decay frequently 
fairly shallow and sometimes circular in outline on the 
surface. Little evidence of black rot may be present at 
digging time but a large portion of the roots may show 
the disease at conclusion of storage. No satisfactory chemi- 
cal treatment is known and culling affected stock does not 
give control. 

A “pasteurization” treatment of 1 day at 110 F., followed 
by curing at 85 F. and 80 per cent rh (3-10 days) has been 
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reported to be successful in preventing black rot in sweet 
potatoes dug from fields where the disease was known to 
exist (L. J. Kushman and J. S. Cooley, Jour. Agrl. Re- 
search, April 1, 1949). The treatment is not widely used, 
however. 

Careful handling is important in the prevention of losses. 
The curing period permits the healing of wounds and ab- 
rasions incidental to harvest. Sweet potatoes that are dam- 
aged or decayed seriously should not be stored. Stored 
sweet potatoes should be handled as little as possible. 
Crates, baskets or bins are commonly used containers. 


Summary 


1. Sweet potatoes should be “cured” whenever possible, 
shortly after harvest. Curing means storage at 80 to 85 
F. with a relative humidity of 85 per cent or higher for ten 
to fourteen days. 

2. If curing is impossible, keep sweet potatoes at tem- 
peratures above 50 F. and store at temperatures that do 
not go below nor much above 50 F., with a 80-85 per cent 
relative humidity. 

3. Storage period is four to six months. 





Adams Appointed Notre Dame Director 


OHN Q. ADAMS, president of the Union Terminal Cold 

Storage Co. Inc., Jersey City, N. J., was named one of 
a four man board of directors of the Alumni Association of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Adams was in South Bend recently to report to the 
Rev. John Cavanaugh, president of the university on the 
progress of the drive being made by himself and twenty- 
five co-chairmen, to secure contributions from the various 
branches of the food industry at the Port of New York 
toward the erection of a new science building at Notre 
Dame, and for an endowment fund. 

Outstanding among universities for its achievements in 
research, notably the discovery of synthetic rubber, Notre 
Dame at request of the government is presently engaged in 
atomic research problems and other studies affecting the 
national interests. 





Canadian Cold Storage Holdings 


‘i Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada, Agricul- 
tural Branch, reports the following commodities held 
in cold storage on January 1, 1950. 

Apples in cold storage on January 1, 1950 amounted +o 
6,826,232 bu. as compared with 3,290,593 bu. January 1, 
1949 and 8,919,616 bu. December 1,1949. 

Frozen fruit holdings in storages and factories January 1, 
1950 amounted to 13,959,000 Ibs. as compared with 15,813,- 
000 lbs. January 1, 1949 and 15,980,000 December 1, 1949. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables in storages and factories on 
January 1, 1950 amounted to 6,982,000 lbs. as compared to 
6,986,000 lbs. January 1, 1949 and 7,318,000 Ibs. December 
1, 1949. 





New York Group Elects Officers 


T A RECENT meeting of the cold storage group of New 

York City, R. C. Stokell, National Cold Storage Co., 
Inc., was elected chairman; J. K. Storer, Manhatten Refrig- 
erating Co., vice-chairman; Leo J. Fisher, Harborside 
Warehouse Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J., secretary; Earl 
Cantor, Kings County Cold Storage, Inc., Brooklyn, treas- 
urer. 
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Accident Prevention Is 
Practical and Profitable 


By J. P. Ferron 
Supt. of Safety, Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NAFETY and accident prevention work are by no means 
J the “new look”. Many organizations and group gath- 
erings holding annual meetings fail to recognize the merit 
of safety and its asset to their business. Or else they do 
not feel it is worth the time and effort to give the subject 
a spot on the program. I think it is commendable of your 
association to consider that safety is just as primary an 
object of business as sales and production. 

You know the question 
price is Safety.” 


has often been asked, “What 

Gentlemen, I was probably no more surprised than you 
when I read in the news the amount of our national debt. 
I didn’t realize they could stretch a dollar sign that far to 
the left. With that staggering figure as a point let us con- 
sider for a moment a little business deal. Or perhaps you 
would prefer to refer to it as a gamble. 

At the moment everyone is recognizing the speaker with 
what is regarded as the most valuable asset of the human 
anatomy—your eyes. Now, clench both hands, shuffle your 
feet a bit just to awaken yourself to the fact you are all 
intact. Just suppose now that President Truman felt so 
inclined as to let me have a duplicate amount of that na- 
tional debt so I could do a little purchasing. 
of you would be willing to sell—an eye, hand, foot, arm 


How many 


or leg and disfigure yourself for life just to get any or all 
of those billions. What! No takers. 
blooded American gamblers, but you realize you can’t take 
it with you—so you thank God there is no exchange for the 
fortune you The national debt 
enough to induce the sacrifice of even one life or limb in 
Quite an expensive piece of human machinery 
we have, isn’t it? That is just how valuable the life and 
limb of each one of your employe’s is to them 

When that 
can base this on the fact we are literally endowed with it. 


You’re still good red 


have in yourself. isn’t 


this room. 


we say accident prevention is practical we 
It is something we have had with us from the beginning of 
time, at least before the time of birth. It does not take a 
too brilliant or imaginative mind to follow our safety back- 
ground 

From the time human beings are conceived, nature, or 
the phenomena of child bearing, placed an invisible pro- 
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tection or guard around that life to take care of unexpected 
bumps and jars that could be injurious. Then as the little 
fellow develops to the point where he can hold himself in 
a sitting position he is placed on a blanket on the floor 
with many pillows placed around him—just as another 
protective measure. As he matures it is a continual series 
of teachings, warnings, etc., from dad and mom to keep 
him mindful of the dangers that are ever lurking to bring 
injury to his little body. This training goes on through the 
various stages of his schooling, including his athletic en- 
deavors and highway traffic problems. With the grooming, 
teaching and protective measures taken to develop this 
human specimen is your answer why we had the best team 
on the field and in the air from December 1941 to 1945. 

Now that this perfect young man is on his own and 
fighting for his country is the work done? Is it the time 
to forget the teaching and consideration that had been 
given this same life and limb? It was, undoubtedly, hard 
for them to visualize why their safety was being given a 
second thought in a major conflict such as this. However, 
the leaders of our armed forces were cognizant of the value 
derived from the preservation of man power through steps 
taken in past years by our industrial leaders and numerous 
safety organizations, lead by the National Safety Council. 
To their experience in the handling of mechanized war- 
fare they added the advantages of safety education. 

Joe E. Brown, one of the first entertainers to visit our 
fighting men at the front to boost morale made the follow- 
ing statement in his book covering his service activities, 
“Your Kids and Mine”: 

“Right here, before I begin telling you about your boys, 
I want to tell you something about the men in high rank- 
ing positions who are responsible for the safety—and in 
fact for the lives—of cur boys. Never have there been 
finer men than these, more human, more understanding, 
more tireless in the execution of war and in their care for 
the well-being of our Army and Navy.” 


Safety Statistics Show Losses 


Figures don’t lie—gentlemen, and safety statistics prove 
from 1941 to 1945 you were considered safer as to life and 
limb dressed jin khaki or blue than dressed in the uniform 
of industrial occupation. In other words, after that boy 
or girl is raised and through school, with all its teachings, 
protection and warnings as to care of life and limb, then 
turn them loose as men and women to work in industry, the 
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job of helping them protect and keep their eyes, hands, 
feet, even their lives intact has just begun. 

And right here, we ask, Why? Haven’t we always been 
the infallible nation of the world; conquered all obstacles; 
won wars for ourselves and others; first in everything we 
undertake. Why then, the necessity for a special program 
built around our people to instruct and caution them to 
protect their personal safety. This has been the $64 ques- 
tion since the origination of the first safety movement back 
in England in 1880; then to this country in 1885, almost 
65 years ago, on down to the present day. We are still 
trying to find the answer to why this country has approxi- 
mately 20,000 accidental deaths per year in industrial oc- 
cupation; not to mention the hundreds of thousand lost 
time and permanent injuries in the same category. This 
does not include the thousands of deaths and maimed acci- 
dent victims occurring on our highways each year. 


Reducing Accident Toll 


With the tremendous loss of life, human sufferings and 
helpless cripples as the result of these uncalled for acci- 
dents, still statistics prove the efforts being made through 
safety work and accident prevention can reduce this toll 
of industrial accidents. It is a work comparable with a 
religion in that you must keep it in the minds of your peo- 
ples at all times. There are no breathing spells, no time 
out, or intermission. If present day safety programs that 
are doing so much good were to stop and rest on their 
laurels, I believe in time this great nation of ours would 
become extinct—the victim of a demon as devastating as 
war—death and injury from accidents. 

Gentlemen, I’m satisfied if such a condition were to pre- 
vail, you would be the first to throw your hat in the ring 
to prevent such a catastrophe. In your enthusiasm the 
first question might be “it must not happen”. We will have 
to get these dormant safety organizations back into the 
swing. 

And, how can we get the safety germ rejuvenated with 
the necessary impetus to carry through? If there are any 
members present who do not have an organized safety pro- 
gram or some who are anticipating putting one into effect, 
my number one suggestion would be, get the sanction or 
“green light” from top management. Believe me, get the 
okay right from your President. Whem he starts: the: ball 
rolling you will have little interference in lining up the 
balance of your organization. 

I will not dwell at length on the detailed organization of 
a safety program, but from my experience, after securing 
the approval of top management the key to success rests 
with the attitude and interest you get from the direct super- 
visor or foreman of your men. They are the “team cap- 
tain” or quarterback as it were who will put the idea across, 
get the enthusiasm and drive that is necessary to produce 
results. 

It is a recognized fact that industry must have capital. 
It must have executives, salesmen and production man- 
agers. Employers there must be if employes are to receive 
remuneration, but the hub of the wheel, the heart of the 
industrial situation, is the man who personally directs the 
work of the employes. By whatever name he is called— 
foreman, supervisor, gang-boss, leadman, or straw boss— 
there is, after all, only one man who tells the worker what 
to do and how to do it, and sees to it that the work is done; 
and that man whom I refer to as foreman, controls his own 
fortunes and plays a very important part in the success of 
the organization of which he is a part. 

Too many times after an injury occurs you will find these 
supervisors or foreman attempting to explain or close out 
an accident case with, “I told that fellow a half-a-dozen 
times how to handle that tool or machine, but still he got 
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hurt”. Figures based on “I.Q.” tests secured from the 
armed forces definitely prove the intelligence of the aver- 
age man is 13 years. That means that, regardless of how 
old he may be in years, he thinks no better than a 13 year 
old boy, cannot understand more, and cannot learn faster. 
It means, too, that he is going to look at safety from the 
viewpoint, not of a man, but of a 13 year old mind. 

Do you gentlemen happen to recall when your little 
Tom, Dick or Harry was 13 years old? Do you also recall 
how exasperated you became at times in trying to put over 
a thought or solve a problem for him? I venture to say we 
were all in the same boat and finished up by literally draw- 
ing a picture for him so we could get our idea across. That, 
gentlemen, is precisely what supervision is up against with 
individual cases in industry today. On contact they will 
know who these object cases are with their experience and 
patience in teaching will bring about surprising results. 

This method of safety education, or picture drawing, as it 
might be referred to, is definitely brought out in the ad- 
vancement of visual education. In my opinion the various 
(still - sound - slide - 8 or 16 MM) motion pictures, in the 
numerous industrial safety fields, have been a tremendous 
help in the present day safety movement. Unfortunately, 
the film library covering safety in refrigeration, as the 
handling of large cake ice out of storage and over elevated 
platforms is limited. The making of such an instruction 
film by the Pacific Fruit Express Company is being con- 
sidered. However, the selection of general industrial safety 
films is well.stocked and these are for either sale or rent. 


The Money Angle 


Now let us finally consider the money angle of safety. Is 
this establishing and putting into effect such a program to 
be looked at from a humanitarian angle alone? It should 
not be, and I’m afraid on that score it would be a difficult 
bill of goods to sell your management. Business is not 
founded and progressed along such lines. Actually safety 
is one of the best money makers in any industry. 


Safety is a peculiar commodity in that the more of it you 
buy, the less it costs. Some think its a lot of wasted time, 
energy and effort. They fail to realize that the concerns 
who pay the most for it are those who try to get along 
without it. Cutting down on safety activities is always 
false economy. Accidents respect neither persons, seasons 
nor conditions. Circumstances that lead to accidents exist 
in bad times just as in good times. There are no rest 
periods for safety, no time-outs, no vacations. No truer 
words were ever spoken than the old saying, “When safety’s 
away, there’s a bill to pay.” 

Your statistician, accountant or bookkeeper can give you 
a fairly close figure, as they have it, on the payout for acci- 
dent and injury cases. They can give you the amount of 
compensation or award paid, plus medical expense and 
other incidentals, but, they will only give you one-fourth 
of what it actually cost you to have the accident. 

All of you understand that accidents represent monetary 
loss as well as human suffering, but not everyone under- 
stands that the heaviest losses are usually overlooked. Let 
me at this point reiterate: prominent in the mind of every 
employer is the first, or direct, cost of the accident as meas- 
ured by compensation or liability claims, plus the charges 
for medical attention. This cost can be covered by insur- 
ance. 

In addition to the direct and obvious cost, there are nu- 
merous other sources of expense involved, which are not 
covered by the insurance policy, but which must be borne 
by the employer. These additional, “incidental”, or indirect 
costs of every accident total not less than four times the 
direct costs. 
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Indirect Cost of Accidents 


Excluding compensation and liability claims, excluding 
medical and hospital expense, excluding insurance pre- 
miums, and excluding the cost of lost time, except when 
actually paid by the employer, these indirect cost of acci- 
dents include: 

1. Cost of lost time to injured employe. 

2. Cost of time lost by other employes who stop work out 
of curiosity, sympathy, etc. 

3. Cost of time lost by foremen, supervisors, or other 
executives, assisting, investigating and reporting the case. 

4. Cost of time spent on case by first-aid attendant and 
hospital staff, when this time is not covered by insurance. 

5. Cost due to injury to the machine, tools, or other prop- 
erty, or to the spoilage of material. 

6. Incidental cost due to interference with production, 
failure to fill orders on time, loss of bonuses, payment of 
forfeits and other similar cause. 

7. Cost to employer under employe welfare and benefit 
systems 

8. Cost to employer in continuing wages, in full, of the 
injured employe, whereas the services of the employe (who 
is not yet fully recovered) may be worth only about 50 per 
cent of their normal value. 

9. Cost due to the loss of profit on injured employe’s 
productivity and on idle machines. 

10. Cost of subsequent injuries that often follow in the 
wake of a serious accident. 

11. Overhead cost—light, heat, rent, taxes, etc., which 
continues while the injured employe or broken 
is idle. 


machine 


Let me at this point cite an example to whic i some of the 
above numerations would apply: 

I have in mind a production line of some 65 to 70 men 
engaged in a rebuilding program producing so many units 
per day. The cost of these rebuilt units was figured at 
$1000 per unit. These men with good supervision were 
well organized in their work. For a period of some 40 days 
this group of men had met the daily required output of the 
job without even so much as a scratched finger. Shortly 
after lunch one day one of the men while working on a 
scaffold became over-balanced and fell a distance of eight 
feet to the ground landing on his back. 

In the fall he struck the side of his head, sustaining a 
deep laceration which bled profusely, also a fractured back. 
The fall and injury did not render the man unconscious and 
until he was removed to the hospital the sight of this seri- 
ously injured man in pain had a telling and serious effect 
on the entire balance of men in this line. So serious in fact 
that the limit production output did not reach the daily 
requirement for the next three days. This is what is meant 
by indirect or hidden costs as the result of personal injuries. 

In figuring the cost of accidents with injury you cannot 
justify overlooking, or adding to the direct cost, the indirect 
or hidden cost 
and output 


This loss directly effects your production 
Summary 


In summarizing, statistics involving facts and figures 
compiled in a safety program are of value only from the 
standpoint of a comparison. From the moment you have 
an machine damaged 


production and personnel your losses start 


accident—man hurt -disruption of 
There 
You cannot 


life with dollars and cents. 


Is no 


compromise. There is no salvage. compen- 


sate for a human An active 
accident prevention program in your organization to elimi- 
nate this destroyer is your only solution—when you have 
such a set-up, only then will find it 


profitable 


you practical and 
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In closing I’m sure all of you have at some time read the 
famous safety slogan of Abraham Lincoln, “It is the duty 
of every man to protect himself and those associated with 
him from accidents which may result in injury or death.” 
While I do not wish to place myself on the level or in the 
same category with this famous humanitarian, I would like 
to add as a closing thought my safety philosophy, “That 
the greatest miracle on this earth is the birth of a human 
life, and the next greatest work is to preserve it.” 








N.A.P.R.E. Question Box 


NOTE: H. G. Venemann, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, has agreed to answer through this column all 
questions asked by members of the N.A.P.R.E. Please 
send your questions to him care of Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 





Use of Mollier Chart 


Question No. 838: Can one determine the faults of a 
compressor by the use of the Mollier chart? How will de- 
fects in the compressor or poor performance show up on 
the chart?—R.M.E. 

ANSWER: A Mollier chart is a graphical presentation of 
the thermodynamic properties of a refrigerant, covering a 
greater range than is included in the tables. 

Usually the only properties known about the refrigerant 
as regards compressor operation are the temperatures and 
pressures at the point of entrance and at the point of leav- 
ing. We may locate these two points on the Mollier chart, 
if the gas is superheated at the point of entrance. This in- 
formation alone does not tell us the important things we 
would like to know about the compressor, such as: 

(1) Is it pumping as much gas as it should? 

(2) Is it consuming more power than it should? 

The volumetric efficiency of a compressor is the measure 
of its pumping performance. Its combined compression and 
mechanical efficiencies is the measure of its power per- 
formance. These require a definite knowledge of the 
weight of refrigerant pumped and the data about the gas 
upon entering and leaving the compressor. 

A comparison of the point at discharge with the “con- 
stant entropy line” on the Mollier chart will usually in- 
dicate certain faults of compressor operation. If this point 
lies at the right of the “constant entropy line” it signifies 
excessive pressure and superheating within cylinder while 
the piston is pushing the gas out into the line. This may 
be due to (a) restricted area of discharge valves and ports, 
(b) over speeding of compressor, (c) excessive spring 
tension on discharge valves, (d) lack of lubrication of cylin- 
der walls, or (e) ineffective cooling by cylinder jacket. If 
this point at discharge lies on or at the left of the “con- 
stant entropy line’ it does not tell us too much. It merely 
signifies that the cooling effect of the cylinder jackets is 
sufficient to offset any or all of the above defects. The 
internal faults of a compressor can be diagnosed best by 
a study of indicator cards.—H. G. Venemann. 


Relative Humidity Measurement 


Question No. 839: I would appreciate your giving me in- 
formation on the best methods for accurate determination 
of the relative humidity in freezer storage rooms at 0 F and 
below.—C.B. 

ANSWER: This question was answered several years ago 
and published in the 1946 Operating Data Book, page 45. 
An excellent treatise on “Psychrometry in the Frost Zone” 
by D. D. Wile was published in the October 1944 issue of 
Refrigerating Engineering. 
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I will quote from this treatise as it applies to a sling 
psychrometer. 


“For accuracy the wet bulb and dry bulb thermometers 
should be graduated to 0.2 degrees for temperatures near 
20 F., and to 0.1 degrees or finer for temperatures near 
zero F. Thermometers should be checked against a preci- 
sion standard or against each other to determine any differ- 
ence in their calibration. 


“At temperatures well below freezing, discard the wick 
and coat the bulb of the thermometer with ice. The ice 
film is best formed by dipping the chilled thermometer into 
distilled water at approximately 32 F. The thermometer is 
then removed from the water and the film allowed to 
freeze. The process may be repeated several times if nec- 
essary to build up a suitable film thickness. In order to 
prevent conduction of heat along the glass stem of the 
thermometer to the bulb, it is important that the ice film 
cover about one inch of the stem as well as the bulb. 

“To reduce errors due to radiation from the observer’s 
body, George A. Horne of the Merchants Refrigerating 
Company, New York, recommends that the observer walk 
up and down the aisle of the cooler while manipulating 
a sling psychrometer and then taking readings quickly with 
the aid of a small flash light.” 

For a further discussion of this subject and the effect 
of super-cooled water on the wet bulb readings the reader 
should get a copy of D. D. Wile’s article. A psychrometric 
chart using vapor pressures over ice should be used for 
obtaining relative humidity, and other properties of the 
air. —H.G.V. 


Insulation on Ground Floors 


Question No. 840: In earlier years many engineers would 
not recommend placing a freezer room carrying a tempera- 
ture lower than 20 F. on a ground floor. Even though stand- 
ard thickness of insulation related to the temperature was 
installed, experience had shown that the subsoil froze and 
the floor was pushed up. 


Now freezer rooms are not only being erected on ground 
floors but also in some cases the floor on the ground is not 
insulated. For this reason I would appreciate expert opin- 
ion on two questions: 1. What construction methods will 
avoid trouble when freezer rooms with floor insulation are 
erected directly on the ground? 2. Under what conditions 
is it possible to erect a freezer room on the ground with no 
floor insulation so that loss of refrigeration is not exces- 
sive and no trouble ensues with floor heaving?—C.P. 

ANSWER: This question has received the attention of re- 
frigerating engineers for many years, and particular inter- 
est has been aroused in its since Elliott Hallowell of Dallas, 
Texas, gave his paper at the New Orleans national conven- 
tion in 1948 on Recent Developments in Refrigerated Ware- 
houses. This paper was published in the 1949 NAPRE 
Operating Data Book, and a similar article appeared in the 
March 1949 issue of Refrigerating Engineering. 

In these papers Mr. Hallowell explained why he did not 
insulate the floors of the Alford Refrigerated Warehouses 
containing the largest freezer rooms ever built. The soil 
conditions which existed at the site of this warehouse may 
be the answer to part 2 of Question 840, i.e. 

“The area in which the warehouses are located is well 
drained and the soil consists principally of alluvial clay. 
This layer extends about 15 feet below the floor level and is 
followed by a layer of hard gravel, followed in turn by 
rock. Test holes showed no flowing water in any place. 
Thus it was safe to assume that 15 feet of clay would be 
relatively free of water, since any drainage water would 
seek the more porous gravel bed. If this is true, then it can 
be further assumed that as refrigeration is applied to the 
rooms, the dirt below will be chilled and a gradient will be 


established, and an equilibrium condition reached eventu- . 


ally. The k values for earth vary from 5 to 12 and taking 
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an average k value of 8 and a depth of 15 feet a coefficient 
of 0.045 Btu per hr., deg. F., sq. ft. is reached. 


“It was realized that losses at the edges of the rooms 
would be somewhat greater but, since the rooms are larger, 
these losses would be insignificant. When a room is cooled, 
the earth below will become dry because moisture is re- 
moved to the cooling coils. The cooling down process takes 
a considerable period of time but once a room is down, the 
chilled earth mass below the floor gives a tremendous fly- 
wheel effect so that such rooms are extremely stable from 
a temperature standpoint. The above theory is borne out by 
the fact that rooms totaling about 50,000 sq. ft. in floor area 
at the original plant of Alford Refrigerated Warehouses 
have been operated for the last several years and tests on 
the rooms have shown no excessive loading due to lack 
of floor insulation. 


In order that you may have the advice of experts on this 
question, please read the several answers which were sent 
to me.—H.G.V. 


Heating Coil Stops Frost 


With over twenty years experience in one plant, where 
we have continually maintained freezer temperatures on 
ground floors, we have found that temperatures as low as 
10 degrees above zero F. are safely maintained by using 
150 percent of standard thickness specification for insulation. 

For temperatures below that point we have had several 
bitter and costly experiences until we hit upon the idea of 
installing “Radiant Heated” floors in freezers. The pro- 
cedure is generally uniform. If the building is located in 
low area or where sub-surface water strata, or other con- 
ditions may produce excessive moisture, it is advisable to 
back-fill with washed gravel or other suitable material, in- 
stall drain tile, then pour ground slab of concrete in which 
suitable pipe is installed. This slab is then moisture-proofed 
by the application of hot asphalt, preferably using a suit- 
able membrane, such as two layers of forty pound asphalt 
felt paper, hot mopped. The selected insulation is installed 
thereon, and final floor of four inch concrete, usually rein- 
forced with 6 - 6x6 - 6 wire mesh, is laid. 

The coils in the lower slab of concrete are usually laid 
out out in multiple to avoid too long runs. We header these 
coils and connect to water supply which is the wasted 
water from the compressor cooling jackets. We also pipe 
city water to the header that pressure may be applied to 
wash out any entrained foreign matter that may be dropped 
in the coils. The discharge ends of coils are elevated and 
discharge into an open catch-basin providing visual control 
for uniform distribution, each coil being valved off the 
header. This elevation also maintains a flooded condition in 
the coils, eliminating trapping of air therein. A thermom- 
eter is installed in supply header and at discharge end of 
each coil. 

Wrought iron pipe is probably the most suitable material 
since it’s coefficient of expansion is near to that of concrete, 
thus any sudden temperature change is less liable to frac- 
ture the concrete slab. We have, however, successfully em- 
ployed 1 in. o.d. hard drawn copper tubing, laying same on 
18 to 24 in. centers, depending upon the temperatures of the 
room and not to exceed 400 feet per coil. This is, of course, 
controlled by the static head of water supply and number 
of bends in the coil. We use standard specification of in- 
sulation for zero, but in season carry some of these rooms 
at 25 degrees below zero, or lower, with high velocity 
blast freezing. 

This has proven to be a very successful method and while 
rather high in first cost, is far less expensive than breaking 
out a floor once frozen through. We've had that experience 
also. 
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As to the installation of freezers on ground floors, and 
using no insulation, I must confess first, no experience; and 
secondly, a bit of skepticism. I sincerely hope that this is 
what you wanted and will prove helpful. Sorry I can’t 
help on the non-insulated floor question. I’ll be glad to 
furnish more specifie data relative the described floor if it 
is wanted.—LyNnn MILLs, Tacoma, Wash. 


Conditions Determine Result 


You will no doubt receive numerous answers in con- 
flict regarding this subject—principally because a great 
many natural conditions govern what would happen should 
freezers be installed with their floors in direct contact with 
soil. 

Installing freezers where the floor is in direct contact 
with soil, the one great danger is that the heat leakage 
through the floor—whether insulated or not—will freeze 
the soil underneath and cause it to expand and naturally 
since the only place it can move is up, will raise the room 
floor. The length of time and the rate of the heat loss are 
dependent entirely on the amount of insulation placed in 
the floor. The severity of the freezing is also dependent on 
the amount of moisture in the soil underneath the floor. 

Commercial insulation is not a perfect insulator and re- 
gardless of its thickness, economically speaking there will 
be some leakage from the zero room through to the soil 
temperature. The prevention of freezing in the soil is 
dependent on the dissipation of the heat into the soil once 
it passes through the insulated surfaces.—WALTER BERND, 
Washington, D. C. 


Insulate for Low Temperature 


Before concrete or insulation is applied to ground sur- 
faces, and after ground has been properly graded a cinder 
fill six to twelve inches should be applied directly on the 
graded surface, and through this fill a perforated pipe laid, 
so that moisture will drain to the outside of the chain wall 
inte a sump pit, which can be emptied from time to time. 
After this has been done the sub-floor and insulation can be 
applied. 

This method of construction will allow any moisture to 
be drained off, regardless of heavy rains, rise and fall of 
ground water level. 

The above method can be used where no insulation is to 
be applied to the floor. However, experience has shown us 
that in rooms below Zero degrees F. that ice will form, 
and over a period of six years will cause the floor to raise 
approximately twelve inches. Therefore it is recommended 
that insulation be used where cold storage freezer plants 
are to be constructed on ground floors.—-_BERNARD GRAFF, 
New Orleans. 


Ventilation Recommended 


In answer to question 1, I am attaching a copy of the 
April, 1948, issue of “Armstrong’s Insulator,” which con- 
tains an article on pages 4 and 5 entitled “Subfloor Ventila- 
tion Prevents Frost Heavage.” Your question is being 
answered by reference to this article because it is, in effect, 
a summary of extensive work done by our Research Lab- 
oratory and represents our thoughts on this question. It 
also contains sketches which probably illustrate our recom- 
mendations better than a detailed word description. 

In answer to your question No. 2, we do not visualize any 
conditions encountered in the United States which will 
allow for construction of a freezer on grade with no floor 
insulation and yet have no excessive refrigeration loss or 
trouble from formation of frost. Without insulation to 
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retard the flow of heat, there is an increased refrigeration 
load necessary to keep the temperature at the floor low 
enough to prevent spoilage of products which may be stored 
on the floor. The economics of floor insulation vs. its omis- 
sion with resultant increase in refrigeration load may be 
calculated for any given set of conditions. Since the ground 
temperature in most sections of the United States averages 
between 50 and 55 F., the difference in temperature be- 
tween the ground and in the freezer on grade is large 
enough to make floor insulation necessary.—J. W. LIDDELL, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Differences Continue 


Question No. 840 is interesting partly because there seems 
to be considerable difference of opinion as to the proper 
answer, and those who offer the opinions can rarely sub- 
mit very much in the way of facts to back them up. I fall 
in that category because I have fairly definite opinions on 
the subject and all too few data. 


In my opinion, it is risky practice to put freezer rooms 
on the ground floor even though the subsoil appears to be 
dry. Within the past year, one of the large insulation 
manufacturers ran an ad or a series of them advocating 
ventilation under the floor insulation of a freezer room 
located at grade. This is presumably adequate protection 
except perhaps in areas where the changes from freezing to 
well below freezing are rapid. It is based, of course, on the 
principle that if you do not want the ground under a floor to 
freeze, it is necessary to supply it with the amount of heat 
abstracted by the flow through the floor insulation of the 
freezer room. Another method has been to install a deep, 
dry fill of stone or cinders together with the provision of 
drain tile around the inside of the foundation walls with 
connections outside so that there could be no rise of water 
within several feet of the floor slab. 


Both of these precautionary constructions seem to serve 
the purpose but whether they would be effective under all 
conditions is not definitely known. There is little informa- 
tion available based on experience of what types of soil are 
likely to produce heaving. It is quite apparant that some 
are less subject to this than others for by no means do all 
the freezer floors located at grade come up, yet assuredly 
some of them do. I can recall hearing of a number of 
specific instances but I never secured sufficient information 
relative to the type of ground beneath the freezer room, 
the ground water level, drainage factors, etc., to feel that I 
could set down the conditions under which heaving might 
be expected. 

As to the second part of the question, I do not think 
there is any way of building a freezer directly on the earth 
without any insulation without having a larger heat loss 
than is justifiable. Whether heaving takes place or not de- 
pends upon the factors mentioned previously. I presume 
that this part of the question is prompted by the installation 
of a large freezer space in Texas in a building which re- 
portedly has no floor insulation—J. F. Stone, Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corp. 

Nore: Mr. Stone enclosed a copy of a report published in 
England on this subject. It contains much basic data which 
will be published later. 


New Questions 


When to Defrost Coils 


Question No. 841: In some low temperature rooms re- 
frigerated with pipe coils the ice is practically solid from 
pipe to pipe which I assume reduces the heat pick-up by 
the coils. Is there any rule to follow in setting up a de- 
frosting schedule? I assume a small thickness of ice on a 
coil does not reduce heat conductivity very much?—M.F. 
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Paint on Shelf Coils 


Question No. 842: We have a fish freezing room with 
shelf coils made of 1% in. pipe spaced 6 in. center to center. 
The fish are frozen in pans placed on these coils. It has 
been suggested that we cover these coils with aluminum 
paint in order to preserve them. Is this a good idea? Will 
it reduce the freezing capacity of the coils to any noticeable 
extent?—T.J.M. 


Compressor Oil 


Question No. 843: What is the cause of foaming of oil in 
the gauge glass on a refrigerant compressor crank case? 
Does this foaming reduce the value of the lubricant?— 
K.W.F. 





Member Activities 
Yakima 
By ELMER Toop 


The officers elected to serve the chapter during the pres- 
ent year are: 

President, Luther Stewart. 

Vice-president, Howard H. Peterson. 

Secretary-treasurer, Elmer A. Toop. 

Recording Secretary, Seth Drake. 

Guard, L. L. Anderson. 

The Educational Committee is composed of George Til- 
bury, Chairman, Elmer Toop, Guy Stoutenburg and Emil A. 
Wahlstrom. 

The meeting was devoted to a discussion of the educa- 
tional plans for 1950. The first subject on the schedule is a 
study of the different types of cold storage refrigerating 
equipment including coils and unit coolers. Early discussion 
centered around the trouble encountered with freezing of 
apples under drip pans. It was suggested that maintenance 
of suction pressure at 30 to 35 lbs. gage would bring satis- 
factory results on a system with a piping ratio of 1 ft. of 
2 in. pipe to every 20 cu. ft. of storage space. One fan placed 
on each bank of coils was also recommended to obtain better 
air circulation. 

At the next meeting a check sheet was distributed to 
show the cooling surface required by direct expansion coils, 
brine spray units and air blast units with bare pipe and 
finned surfaces. Power and other requirements were con- 
trasted and the overall advantages of each system were 
compared. 

The question of odors came up and it was the consensus 
that cleanliness including the elimination of decayed fruit, 
dirty boxes and soiled floors and walls would greatly reduce 
the difficulty. The discussion will be continued in future 
meetings. 

An added feature of the meeting was sound motion pic- 
tures: one on Oil Production and Use by the General Petro- 
leum Co., and the other a Scenic Trip to Hawaii produced 
by the Northwest Air Lines. Both were interesting and 
entertaining. 


Rio Grande Valley 
By ARMIN DONEIS 


In absence of a prepared lesson, John Muller led an in- 
formal discussion to which all members contributed. Elec- 
trical Maintenance was one of the topics discussed and cor- 
roded fuses and clips, undrained conduits, single-phasing 
and feed-back, system grounding and ground wires, ground 
indicators, thermal relays, commutator troubles, dressing 
and undercutting were discussed at some length. « 

Then the discussion turned to possible freeze-burn of 
lettuce and other tender vegetables by intimate contact with 
subcooled ice being applied immediately after delivery. It 
was recommended to let the blocks stand until all frost has 
melted off the outside surface, to assure the ice not being 
much below 32 degrees before crushing. John Muller de- 
scribed tests and experiments made to determine rate of 
temperature change at various ambient temperatures. He 
cited a case where it took 36 hours for temperature of a 
block of ice to rise 10 degrees while held in a vault with a 
temperature of 32 F. 

At the following meeting Instructor Muller began a series 
of lessons on Slide Rule Practice which he will teach the 
chapter jointly with Ray Woolrich. He described the anat- 
omy and function of the slide rule and briefly sketched its 
advantages over “longhand computations” before entering 
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into the actual operation of the instrument. Members were 
encouraged to limber up their own “mathematical trom- 
bones” and complete the solution of problems which were 
followed through slowly step by step so all could grasp the 
fundamentals and practice their hands and eyes. This first 
session dealt with plain multiplication and locating of the 
decimal point. Numerous favorable comments were heard 
at the close of the session concerning the interest and value 
connected with such good instruction. 

In the business meeting conducted by President Wool- 
rich it was determined that two members of the Educational 
Committee were unable to attend meetings. To meet this 
situation and assure proper functioning of the committee 
John Muller and Armin Doneis were named to fill the two 
vacancies. This committee assembled after termination of 
the regular meeting for a thorough discussion of the pro- 
gram during the remainder of the year. It was reported 
that several outside speakers had been tentatively arranged 
for to discuss such subjects as electrical maintenance, dis- 
tribution systems, refrigeration lubrication. After the meet- 
ing everyone adjourned to the ice plant of the Central 
Power and Light Co., in Weslaco to enjoy refreshments 
which were served by John Muller. 


Stockton-Modesto 
By R. M. EpGer 


A great deal of interest was created among the member- 
ship when we had a speaker from the Cutler-Hammer Co., 
who gave us an illustrated lecture on electricity and espe- 
cially the safety switch. Most of us have probably taken 
this type of equipment for granted but this picture created 
a great deal more interest. Also shown was the multi- 
breaker now. being used on practically all Cutler Hammer 
equipment. 

The meeting was held in Modesto and we welcomed 3 
new members into the chapter: Hank Enns and Thomas C. 
Kimmel of Stockton and Dee C. McGraw of Modesto. 


Chicago 
By E. B. JONES 


The first meeting of the month was a plant inspection 
trip to the Industrial Manufacturing Co., which makes fin 
coils and unit coolers of various types. An excellent buffet 
lunch was served to the attendants on arrival and they 
enjoyed a social hour. 

A discussion of finned coils and their uses in refrigerating 
work was given by Douglas Benton of the Industrial Manu- 
facturing Co. He discussed the types of fins and their par- 
ticular advantages. It was pointed out that the square feet 
of fin surfaces is only a part of the story because this sur- 
face may be much more effective in one design than an- 
other. For instance, fin width and thickness are impor- 
tant and this is also true of fin spacing and the complete- 
ness of the bond between the tube and fin. The discussion 
proceeded into installation factors in connection with finned 
pipe coils, as well as unit coolers. The advantages of the 
new types of ceiling units were described as better air dis- 
tribution, slower velocity over the product, lower shrink- 
age, less objectionable drafts. 

A quiz program completed the evening and a number of 
interesting questions were discussed under the leadership 
of Instructor Eugene Rytlewski. 


San Francisco 
By F. H. McLAuGHLIN 

The installation of officers for San Francisco Chapter 
took place on January 11,:and was combined with the 
Annual Ladies Night. The officers for 1950 are as follows: 

President, Marshall T. J. Garlinger 

First Vice President, W. C. Roberts 

Second Vice President, Walter Sandholt 

Sergeant-at-Arms, Fred L. Imsand 

Treasurer, Orman H. New 

Secretary, F. H. McLaughlin 

Bill Orton attended to the installation proceedings in 
great style and Bert McKenna very ably took care of the 
eats and entertainment. Both jobs were in very capable 
hands and consequently the evening was a great success 
for the members and their guests. 

President Garlinger has announced a new program for 
1950 that will call for periodic council meetings. These 
council meetings will be attended by the Chapter Officers 
and chairmen of important committees. It is felt that such 
an arrangement will greatly help to increase the calibre of 
the regular meetings along program and educational lines. 
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Los Angeles 
By FRED HERR 

Appearing in his dual role of chairman of the local com- 
mittee and vice-chairman of the national membership 
drive, W. R. Burnett gave members of Los Angeles Chapter 
an injection of verbal penicilin on the night of February 
15 which inspired them to such enthusiasm (it pains us to 
say this) that it bodes ill for any other chapter which may 
be casting covetous eyes at the 1950 pennant. 

On the national level, Burnett explained that the pyra- 
mid club idea, which was operated so successfully in Los 
Angeles in acquiring three straight pennants, will be em- 
ployed in this year’s national drive. 

Locally, it was announced that a special prize is to be 
awarded to the Los Angeles man who signs the most new 
members between January 1 and March 1. The slogan 
“Every member get a new member” was adopted as the 
chapter slogan. With the chapter already past the 300 
mark in membership, this would mean 300 new members 
by convention time this fall, and it would be a poor bet 
right now to wager that that man Burnett will not put it 
over. 

W.S. Tittle and E. W. Smith were initiated at the Feb- 
ruary 15 meeting. It was reported that Capt. H. M. Roy- 
den who was hospitalized in January with serious stomach 
trouble, has returned to his home and is on the way to 
recovery. 

Deep-sea fishing enthusiasts will be given two oppor- 
tunities this summer to indulge in their favorite sport. 
President Dale Rycraft reported that Frank Cooper of the 
Cork Insulation Co. had volunteered to make arrangements 
for one or more expeditions from Newport Harbor, provid- 
ing a minimum of 15 to 20 participants could be assured. 
A showing of hands disclosed that enough members were 
favorable to the idea to make it necessary to schedule two 
excursions. Accordingly, the baracuda and yellowtail off 
the coast of Southern California will experience two un- 
comfortable daye on June 17 and August 5, when groups 
composed of such stalwart salt-water characters as Ed 
Nelson, Dale Rycraft, Rudi Kettler, Ray Burnett, George 
Paulick, Bill Losch, Ralph Moore and “Admiral” Frank 
Hooper himself sail forth to engage them in mortal com- 
bat. And don’t be surprised if Burnett reels in a couple 
of new members from somewhere out beyond the three- 
mile limit. 

Emmett T. Quinn reported that issuance of the chapter’s 
membership directory was lagging behind schedule due to 
failure of members to hustle in their listings. He urged 
that listing cards be returned quickly so that the directory 
can be sent to press around March 1. The proceeds from 
advertising space are to be placed in the 1950 convention 
fund. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. William H. Easton, 
associate professor of geology of the University of South- 
ern California, who talked on “Predecessors of Dinossaurs 
and Man,” illustrated with kodachrome slides. The pro- 
gram, while devoid of refrigeration angles, except for an 
iceberg or two in the film, was described by Secretary Don- 
ald Byl as “... an evening of educational diversion consist- 
ing of a fascinating lecture by a brilliant speaker on the 
ascendance and present or future extinction of the various 
species of animal and human life.” 

George Paulick conducted the preliminary class from 7 
to 8 p.m. The subject was refrigeration as applied to stor- 
age space, consisting of commentary by Instructor Pau- 
lick, and illuminated slides. 

The meeting originally scheduled for February 1 was 
cancelled to permit NAPRE members to accept an invita- 
tion of the National Association of Power Engineers to join 
them in a visit to the steam generating plant of the South- 
ern California Edison Co. at Rendondo Beach, Calif. This 
visit took place on the night of February 9, with some 250 
attending, of whom 80 were NAPRE members. 


Detroit 
By L. L. ADAMS 

The regular meeting of Detroit Chapter was held at Carl's 
Hall and was preceded by a dinner. The special feature of 
the meeting was a sound motion picture on making and 
shaping of steel, produced by the United States Steel Corp. 
The movie took up the story from the mining of the iron 
ore and carried it on to the finished product, ready to go 
into service in many industries throughout the world. It 
proved to be a very interesting and entertaining movie. 

The evening was concluded with a discussion of refrig- 
eration problems 
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New Orleans 
By LEo J. VIVIEN 


On January 11 the officers to serve New Orleans Chapter 
for the year were installed by Walter J. Cooke and Carl 
Brindell. Mr. Cooke did an excellent job, commending the 
officers for their past interest on behalf of the chapter and 
asking that they continue their good work. The officers are: 

President, F. X. Gillio. 

First Vice-president, Louis W. Howat. 

Second Vice-president, B. J. Mancuso. 

Third Vice-president, James Chaisson. 

Treasurer, G. J. Whitman. 

Recording Secretary, Leo J. Vivien. 

Financial Secretary. Bernard Louviere. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, Walter C. Bernard. 

Educational Chairman, Bernard Graff. 

Board of Directors: Edwin G. Ford, Frank L. Chase, C, F. 
Kaupp, Thomas O’Connor, Julius Prager and A. E. Wegener. 


Officers and Directors New Orleans Chapter 


Seated Left to Right: Leo J. Vivien, recording secretary; B. J]. Man- 
cuso, 2nd vice-president; L. W. Howat, Ist vice-president; F. X. Gillio, 
president; James Chaisson, 3rd vice-president; G. J. Whitman, treas- 
urer; B. Louviere, financial secretary. 

Standing: Walter J. Cooke, installing officer; W. C. Bernard, ser- 
geant-at-arms; B. Groff, educational chairman; E. G. Ford, chairman 
of the board; F. L, Chase, Thomas O’Connor, C. F. Kaupp, J. Prager, 
= E. Wegener, members of the board; C. E Brindell, publicity 
cfairman. 


Messrs. Ford, Gillio, Graff and Vivien were presented 


with gifts in appreciation of their services rendered during 


the year 1949. The seventy members present enjoyed the 


President Frank Gillio receives the gavel from his prede- 
cessor, Edwin Ford. 


evening and the sandwiches, beer, and soft drinks that were 
served. Our good friend Julius Prager provided a surprise 
addition to the refreshments which was enjoyed by every- 
one. 
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Memphis 
By CHARLES CONLEY 

The special speaker at the first meeting of the month 
was R. R. Perine, Jr., field engineer for the Gulf Refining 
Co., who discussed the history of oils and their uses in re- 
frigerating plants. The characteristics of the various types 
of lubricants were analyzed and recommendations were 
given for application in the industry. Mr. Perine had a 
number of samples for demonstration purposes and also 
illustrated his talk with charts and blackboard drawings. 
Assisting him was John F. Dantoni another Gulf field engi- 
neer. We welcomed Edward R. Gordon, engineer for the 
Meadowbrook Dairy to membership. 

A most interesting evening on Safety was presented by 
Erlwood Barden, director of safety for the Memphis plant 
of the International Harvester Co. He said his plant had 
a perfect safety record and declared that this was because 
they preach and teach safety in every possible way, as well 
as provide guarded equipment and carefully engineered 
plant and processes. The work to prevent accidents ex- 
tends to the smallest piece of machinery and tool. 

The safety work is also extended into the communities 
where the plant employees live. For instance safety is pro- 
moted and taught in civic clubs. Experience has shown, 
Mr. Barden said that an injury to an employee away from 
the plant is worse than one that occurs on the job because 
the employee loses his pay and goes into debt, as well as 
becoming disgruntled. He said that everyone responsible 
for safety in any plant should also try to prevent accidents 
in employees homes and while they are away from work, 
as well as when they are on the job. 

The program was concluded with a sound motion picture 
“Miracle of Paradise Valley” and a question and answer 
session. The movie told a story which encouraged every 
one to be conscious of safety and accident prevention. It 
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had many worthwhile things in it and inspired all of us to 
greater interest and activity in safety work. 


Fresno 
By M. PEDERSEN 


The committees appointed to handle the various phases 
of the chapter work during the year are: Educational Com- 
mittee, M. G. Campbell, H. W. Bauder, C. E. Spillsbury, 
C. A. Fernald and K. W. Findley. Membership Committee, 
C. Campbell, O. J. Brown, J. B. Culwell, and J. Muse. Enter- 
tainment Committee, K. W. Findley, J. J. Imperatrice and 
W. E. Minkkinen. Auditors: C. E. Spillsbury and C. C. 
Lovejoy. 

The educational portion of the program was devoted to 
the Question Box and general discussion. One subject 
which brought out considerable interest was the Question 
Box question on condenser equalizer lines, their function 
and when they are absolutely necessary. 


Tacoma 
By ELMER JOHNSON 


Through the cooperation of the Tacoma Asbestos Co., an 
excellent film on the application of insulation to ‘cold stor- 
age structures was presented. It showed the infiltration of 
moisture througn walls is a large factor where insulation 
fails and stressed the proper application of a vapor seal on 
the warm side of the wall. The method of applying this 
seal and erecting the insulation to obtain a permanent job 
was shown. A discussion on Foamglas and other insulation 
was presented by Mr. Sayer of the same company as a sup- 
plement to the film. He described the many recent appli- 
cations of Foamglas in the industrial plant and the home. 
We welcomed Charles E. Shockley to membership. 





Refrigerating Engineers Round-Up St. Louis, Mo. March 25, 1950 


CONFERENCE on refrigeration plant operation has 

been arranged for engineers in the midwest by the 
St. Louis Chapter, NAPRE. This one day meeting on Sat- 
urday, March 25 will give the attendants a concentrated 
preparation for the season ahead. In addition the program 
furnishes items of interest on general refrigeration sub- 
jects. Headquarters for the conference is the Kings-way 
Hotel, 108 N. Kingshighway, a convenient location on the 
west side of St. Louis. 

The purpose of the conference is to tell engineers how 
to get the most out of all types of refrigerating equipment. 
It will be presented in practical, everyday language so that 
all those in attendance will obtain information and ideas 
they can use to improve plant performance and economy. 
There will be three sessions in the conference: morning, 
afternoon and evening. Provisions have been made for 
group luncheon and dinner in the headquarters hotel. 


Venneman Lectures 


Featured in the conference program are two lectures to 
be presented by Professor H. G. Venemann, Purdue Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the NAPRE Educational Commit- 
tee. His subject in the morning session will be ‘‘Measur- 
ing Refrigeration Plant Performance.” It will tell the en- 
gineers how to read and apply refrigerant charts and 
tables to their daily plant operating problems. This care- 
ful checking of the system will permit reduction in oper- 
ating and maintenance expense and save money in overall 
operation. In connection with the subject Professor Vene- 
mann will point out the material available in NAPRE texts 
for use in this work. 

At the afternoon session Professor Venemann will give 
directions for “Making Gages and Thermometers Pay Off.” 
It shoulda be realized he declares that plant instruments 
have great value apart from providing figures to be placed 
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on log sheets. The data should be employed to check and 
analyze plant operations. In his second lesson he will tell 
what data is neeessary for analyzing operating results and 
show how to track down sources of costly irregularities. 


Problems Solved 


A Question Box session on plant operation will round 
out the afternoon session. Five engineers of long experi- 
ence will form a panel to provide answers for specific 
problems presented. They are: R. C. Kahdeman, Chas. S. 
Lewis Co. (pump manufacturer); Eugene Kessler, Chief 
Engineer, No. 1 Plant, Falstaff Brewing Corp.; C. M. Ren- 
ner, Chief Engineer, St. Louis Dairy Co.; O. J. Ruel, Head, 
Electrical Dept., David Ranken School of Mechanical Trades 
and G. F. Uplinger, Master Mechanic, Swift & Co. These 
informal discussions by men who deal with operating prob- 
lems every day have always proved to be helpful and 
interesting. 

New Uses for Standard Compressors in Low Tempera- 
ture Evaporation Processes will be discussed by Edward 
Thompson, Mojonnier Bros. Co. Plants and equipment re- 
cently developed for the concentration of fruit juices and 
liquids at low temperature have caught wide attention. 
Mr. Thompson will discuss this subject as it applies to 
citrus, dairy and other industries. 

Following the group luncheon, Emerson Brandt, NAPRE 
Secretary, will address the group under the title “Once Is 
Not Enough.” It is expected that he will bring together 
and present a number of the aspects of practical refriger- 
ating engineering gleaned from 16 years as secretary of the 
association and a considerably longer time in operating 
phases of the industry. 

Following the conference dinner the group will turn to 
subjects of general interest. Ralph Copp, formerly Senior 
Consultant for the Dairy Branch of a United Nations 
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Agency, will recount his experiences in Europe. The in- 
formation about refrigeration developments and applica- 
tions in other countries will prove interesting and in- 
formative. 

The St. Louis Chapter invites all interested engineers 
to attend this conference. They will be especially pleased 
to welcome NAPRE members from other locations, but the 
invitation is extended to both members and non-members. 

Registration will begin at 8:30 a.m., and the program 
will get under way one hour later. Those coming from a 
distance will wish to arrive the night before. Out of town 
attendants should send their reservations direct to the 
Kings-Way Hotel, 108 N. Kingshighway, St. Louis. In- 
quiries or requests for additional information should be 
sent to L. V. Fleiter, General Chairman, NAPRE Regional 
Conference, 3302 Lawton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Conference Schedule 


8:30 a.m. Registration 

9:30 a.m. Call to Order 
“New Uses for Standard Compressors in Low Tempera- 
ture Evaporation Processes” By Edward Thompson, 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
“Measuring Refrigeration Plant Performance” By Prof. 
H. G. Venemann, Purdue University, Chairman NAPRE 
Educational Committee 

2:15 Luncheon 
Address, “Once Is Not Enough” By Emerson Brandt, Sec- 
retary, NAPRE., Technical Editor, Ick & REFRIGERATION 
:00 p.m, “Making Gages and Thermometers Pay Off” By 
Prof. H. G. Venemann 

3:30 p.m. Question Box Session on Plant Operation 
Panel: R. C. Kahdeman, Chas. S. Lewis Co. 
Eugene Kessler, Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
Cc. M. Renner, St. Louis Dairy Co. 
O. J. Ruel, Rankin School of Mechanical Trades 
G. F. Uplinger, Swift & Co. 
Mail advance questions to L. V. Fleiter, 3302 Lawton 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

3:15 p.m. Conference Dinner. 
Address: “Refrigeration and Engineering in Europe” By 
Ralph Copp, Meyer Blanke Co. 

9:00 p.m. Adjournment 





Get Set For Membership Race 


-T.HE membership contest in 1950 is led by experts who 
The top men belong 
to Los Angeles Chapter which has been breaking records 


have demonstrated their ability. 


each year to come out on top in the annual contests. Head 
man is Chairman William Finnegan of the NAPRE Mem- 
bership Committee. Working 
with Ray Burnett as 
Vice-chairman He the 
the Los Angeles 
drive which brought 
100 


him is 
was 
leader of 
in more 
than new members last 
year 

Joining with the mis Presi- 
Emmett Quinn 


emphasizing membership 


dent who is 
building along with af ull pro- 
activities 
office 
is en- 


gram of association 


during his term of 


This group of leaders 
listing the cooperation of all 
the chapter officers and espe- 
cially the Chairmen of Mem- 
bership They 
emphasize the great value of 
individual work. That is the way consistently good results 
have been obtained over a period of several years in Los 


negan, 
Chairman, National 


Committees : 
; Membership Committee 
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Angeles. At the end of the season it added up to a large 
total for the chapter. 

The general rules of the contest will be the same as in 
former years. Points in the contest will be given for new 
members secured and a bonus will be added equivalent to 
the percentage of renewals. In order to be fair to both 
small and large chapters the awards will be made on the 
basis of total points and also on percentage. 

It has been emphasized that individual effort is most 
important in membership building. Extra effort by indi- 
vidual members—both chapter and member-at-large—will 
be encouraged by a spectacular group of individual prizes. 
Vice Chairman Ray Burnett will pull the curtain on this 
section of the contest next month. Meanwhile it is a good 
idea to get set and get to work. All of the new members 
brought in will count for the individual and the chapter. 





ENGINE ROOM POINTERS 


How To Do Any Leveling Job with a 
Hose Full of Water 


LIP gauge glasses into each end of an ordinary garden 

hose as indicated in this sketch, and fill with enough 
water so that the level will show in each glass. You are 
now ready for any leveling job, and you can do it with the 
utmost accuracy. In the sketch a shaft is shown as an 
example, but the method is applicable to almost any level- 
ing job. 


Sar 


-=-<-"WATen LEVEL? -— 


When filling the hose with water, make sure that all air 
is gotten out of it. Hold it in a U-position when filling, if 
possible. Do not attempt to fill it by immersing the hose in 
a tub of water. Also, one end of the hose must not be 
warmer than the other end when leveling. If the water at 
one end is warmer it will be lighter in weight and the 
level will not be true. In other words, get rid of all air and 
use water of the same temperature throughout the full 
length of the hose.—F.S.W. 





It Was a Noisy Centrifugal Pump 

N the writer’s city there was a noisy centrifugal pump 
I which operated with a suction lift. The engineer asked 
whether it would be all right to admit air into the suction. 

Air admitted into a suction line sometimes does eliminate 
noise, but the writer does not recommend that procedure. 
The noise is sometimes due to the fact that the suction lift 
is excessive causing what is known as “cavitation” in the 
impeller. Air in the suction is generally bad because it re- 
duces pump efficiency and it is also likely to promote cor- 
rosion. In other words admission of air into the suction is 
a makeshift method. The preferable way is to determine 
the cause of the noise and then eliminate the cause. If the 
noise is due to excessive suction lift the pump can prob- 
ably be lowered sufficiently so that the lift will be of 
correct height. Do the bearings rattle? If so, repair the 
bearings. There always is a best way to handle a repair 
job. 
March 1950 
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Mount Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


Mechanical Owners Do Use Ice—Survey Shows 
Market for Big Tonnage 


HERE are reughly 28 million mechanical refrigerator 

owners in the country. With present frequency and 
quantity of purchase, as shown in the survey described in 
this article, these people are buying auxiliary ice to the 
extent of around a million tons a year, with practically no 
effort on the industry’s part to get the business. This mar- 
ket offers a premium tonnage. If all ice companies were 
really merchandising processed ice to these people and 
were aggressively going after the business with local ad- 
vertising, and were making processed ice readily and easily 
available at all times to this class of trade, it would be 
possible to add sales of five to ten million tons of premium 
priced ice per year. 





New markets for ice is a subject of great interest to 
all ice distributors. Tying in directly with this, the 
survey analyzed on this page shows that mechanical 
refrigerator owners will buy ice IF it is made avail- 
able and convenient. 





In cooperation with ice distributors in all sections of the 
country, the Research Department and the Personnel 
Training and Marketing Department of the National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries conducted a survey en mechani- 
cal refrigerator owners to determine the market they offer 
for the sale of ice. The survey covered cities of all sizes 
in all geographic areas. Nearly five thousand homes were 
visited in all classes of neighborhoods and income brackets. 
Chief findings of the survey are summarized as follows: 


Summary of Findings 


Do the users of mechanical refrigerators buy ice? A total 
of 4,704 replies were received to this question and almost 
one out of every two mechanical refrigerators owners (48.4 
per cent) buy ice. In some areas the percentage was as 
high as 80, while in others it was as low as 20. 

Where do they buy it? Of the 2,345 people who answered 
this question, 7 per cent buy from a delivery truck, 93 per 
cent purchase from outlets from which they must carry 
ice home. Of those who carry it home, more than 61 per 
cent buy from ice plants and the remainder from vending 
machines, retail stations and stores. 


NOTE: Information in this article was supplied in a paper pre- 
sented by L L. Swartz, Indianapolis, Ind., at the 1949 convention 
of the National Association of Ice Industries. 
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National Association of Ice Industries 


Executive Offices 
1706 L St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PRESIDENT 
H. O. McLain, Chicago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





What equipment do they use? In one market 52 per 
cent of those who answered have ice chests; in another, 
25 per cent own deep freezers; from the country as a whole 
about 7 per cent indicated that they have chests and about 
the same number own freezers. Since equipment for hold- 
ing the ice is lacking in most of these homes, the ice is 
purchasd for immediate use. 

Why do mechanical users buy ice? Returns on this show 
that they usually buy for auxiliary needs primarily for 
three purposes (1) special occasions like parties (2) pic- 
nics (3) for making ice cream. Eighty-five per cent of this 
ice is used for these three purposes. Of the 52 per cent 
who said that they never buy ice, over 91 per cent gave as 
their reason that their mechanical refrigerator supplies 
enough ice, or they have no use for it. Ninety per cent 
of them buy from once a week to once a month in the 
summer and much less frequently in the winter. 


Conclusions from Survey 


Some ice companies have tried to cater to these custom- 
ers by establishing ice delivery routes but the survey 
showed little interest in this service. Eighty-seven per 
cent said they were not interested in regular delivery 
service. Considering the uses for which ice is purchased 
this answer is not too surprising. After all it is being pur- 
chased for special occasions and average families would 
not go in for enough of these activities to warrant a sup- 
ply of auxiliary ice at all times. 

A number of companies have considered trying to reach 
these customers through selling of processed ice in retail 
stores. The survey showed that when such service is avail- 
able, they are still spasmodic purchasers, and the retail 
store, although it ranked favorably with other well-known 
methods of distribution was by no means a majority choice 

A question was asked as to where they would like to buy 
processed ice—at the food store, delivered at home, 
through vending machines, at the ice plant, retail ice sta- 
tions, liquor stores, drug stores or some other place. Of 
the 4,363 replies to this question, 27.5 per cent were in- 
terested in delivery and 72.5 per cent designated outlets 
which would mean that they did not object to hauling the 
ice home. Despite the fact that over 61 per cent of these 
people now get their ice at the ice plant and are conse- 
quently more familiar with it than any other source of 
supply, only 19 per cent specified that they would like to 
buy it at the ice plant. Thus it appears that outlets in 
shopping centers are favored by this group and by two to 
one over delivery. 
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The Ice Industry 


Measured in terms of household ice customers who rely 
on ice for all of their refrigeration requirements, these 
people are small unit purchasers. Regarding the size pack- 
age the 25 lb. package ranked first, the 10 lb. package sec- 
ond and the 5 lb. package third. However the 5 lb. pack- 
age was popular in only a few markets. Little interest was 
shown in the 50 and 100 lb. package. 

Regarding the type of package, buyer preference for the 
wet-strength paper bag was spectacular—76 per cent of 
the 3,937 people who answered this question preferred the 
paper bag while 18.5 per cent showed preference for. the 
wax carton. Little interest was indicated in the cotton 
bag or other materials. 

A question was asked as to when they usually buy or 
when they would prefer to buy auxiliary ice. Of the 4,067 
replies, 77 per cent indicated preference in the afternoon 
or evening, with 57 per cent specifying the evening. Nine- 
ty-two per cent buy from once a week to once a month 
in the summer and much less frequently in the winter. 
This timing is an important consideration in choosing the 
type of outlet. Where stores are not open in the evening, 
it would appear that some other means of making ice 
available to customers should be given consideration by the 
distributors. 

Preference as to types of processed ice varied widely by 
markets; however for the country as a whole, cubes ranked 
first, crushed ice second, and sized ice third, percentage 
being 42, 30 and 28 respectively. 


Honor Roll Certificate Awarded 








And notice given that said company’s name is inscribed on the 


‘Honor Roll 


OF ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


WO. Srnvensary’ Campay m 
4 1950 NATIONAL ICE PROMOTION PROGRAM 
ts hn tn on coe ne oo egw te 


1850 ONE HUNDRED VEARS OF ICE PROGRESS 1950 





O ALL ice companies who subscribed in advance to 

the 100th anniversary advertising campaign of the 
National Association of Ice Industries, an honor roll certi- 
ficate was awarded. A complete list of the companies so 
honored was presented at the annual ice industry conven- 
tion held in New York last November. The certificate re- 
produced above measures 512x8 inches. 





Modern Ice Man to Rescue When Old Man Winter Fails 


- THE International Ski Jump meet was scheduled to be 

| held at Salisbury, Conn., January 7, 1950. World fam- 
ous jumpers were there to participate. But Mother Nature 
neglected to oblige the management with the snowfall that 
is usually to be expected in that part of the country at that 
time of year. So, the Torrington Ice Co. was called on for 
the second consecutive year to supply the snow for the 
ski slide 

This was accomplished by hauling 165 tons of block ice 
to the jump where it was fed into the crusher and the 
resulting “snow” was blown over the slide. The jumpers 
were most enthusiastic with their praise of the type of 
surface which the blown crushed ice produced. Eleven 
thousand spectators were thrilled by the spectacular 
jumps which were photographed and local radio stations 
gave a vivid broadcast 

On January 21 and 22, the Mohawk ski area which is 


Showing method of spraying ski-slide with artificial snow; 
stockpile of ice in foreground. 
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Closeup view of “snow” being blown from ice crusher. 


leased from the State of Connecticut by Walter Schoen- 
knecht, an ex G.I., was opened to the public, and it is the 
first time in history that such a large area had been cover- 
ed with crushed blown ice. This project used 400 tons and 
several hundred ski enthusiasts took to the slope. Every 
one Was unanimous in their praise of the surface produced. 
It was so fast that wax was dispensed with. Two ski tows, 
1200 ft. long and six ft. wide were in use and the slope 
which was covered was 1300 ft. by about 60 ft. wide. 

The Torrington Ice Co. has had a number of inquiries 
from people who are interested in winter sports and many 
of them have decided that in the future they can set a 
definite opening date for such events regardless of weather 
conditions. Indicating the publicity value of this new use 
of ice, the New York Daily News of January 23 used the 
entire back page for pictures and a story on the Mohawk 
area project. 
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The Ice 


National Ice Marketing Institute 
Graduates Last Class 


HE fourth and final class in the current series of 

Washington classes of the National Ice Marketing In- 
stitute was graduated on Friday, January 20, at a final 
dinner at the Hotel Sheraton. Certificates of graduation 
were awarded to fifteen class members ranging in age from 
22 to 57 and hailing from such widely separated places as 
New York and Texas, Ohio and South Carolina. 

Class President Bob Hargie, Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel 
Co. Kalamazoo, Mich., presided at the dinner. The other 
class officers were: Vice-President, Bill Ehrig, New State 
Ice Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Secretary, Hub Stack- 
house, Horry Ice Co., Conway, S. C.; Treasurer, Ed Seale, 
Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co., Galveston, Texas. 

Tom Douglas, superintendent of National Ice Marketing 
Service announced the top grade winners in the course as 
follows: Gil Bush, Bill Ehrig, Bob Hargie, and Hub Stack- 
house. Certificates of graduation were presented by Profes- 
sor Edwin L. Stevens of George Washington University, 
popular special lecturer at the Institute, who congratulated 
each man on his accomplishment and each company repre- 
sented on its progressiveness in providing their employees 
with this training. 

Those receiving certificates were as follows: Clifton 
Baillio, Ice Service Delivery, Inc., Alexandria, La.; Gilbert 
Bush, Jr., Gallipolis Ice Co., Gallipolis, Ohio; Herman L. 
Diehl, City Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; John J. Dun- 
don, Jr., Eldredge Coal & Ice Co., Auburn, N. Y.; William 
A. Ehrig, New State Ice Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Robert 
B. Hargie, Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Ellsworth Marshall, Jacksonville Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Henry Mathisen, City Products Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Morrell, Hygeia Ice & Fuel Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; John G. Pool, Jr., N.A.I.1., Washington, 
D. C.; Richard Schroder, Georgia Ice Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Edward H. Seale, Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co., Gal- 
veston, Texas; H. F. Stackhouse, Horry Ice Co., Conway, 
S. C.; Henry A. Thomas, Southern Ice Co.; Charleston, S. 
C.; Francis T. Trotter, Maple City Ice Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 

Plans for the National Ice Marketing Institute’s basic 
field school of one-week duration have met with enthusias- 
tic reception. At the end of January, five contracts had 
been signed with the unit Associations and negotiations 
with others were under way. The field schools will be op- 
erated as an activity of the Personnel Training and Market- 
ing Department of the National Association of Ice Industries. 





Pioneer Ice Business Sold 


dis- 


NE of the oldest business concerns in Dover, Del., 
continued operations recently when John H. Behen 
& Co., was purchased by the Diamond Ice & Coal Co. of 


Wilmington, Del. The Behen concern owned and operated 
the Service Ice & Storage Co. 

Established before the turn of the present century by the 
late John H. Behen, Jr., the concern was more recently 
engaged in the coal, ice and storage business. For many 
years the concern’s ice supply was procured from the plant 
known at that time as the Dover Ice Co. About twenty five 
years ago a new ice manufacturing plant and storage house 
was constructed. 

Founded by the late John H. Behen, Jr., the business was 
conducted by him until his death when it was passed on to 
his son, the late John H. Behen, and following his death 
the business passed on to his three sons, James J. Behen, 
Sr., John Behen, and Bernard Behen, all of Dover. The 
group continued to operate the business until it was sold. 
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Singing Commercials for Ice Industry 
Programs Now Available 


INGING commercials, popular in radio, are now avail- 

able to members of the ice industry, says an announce- 
ment of the Public Relations Department of the National 
Association of Ice Industries. 

Those who attended the National ice convention last 
fall will recall hearing three lively ice jingles and agreed 
that they were catchy original tunes with bright lyrics 
that will put “What Three-letter Word” on the lips and 
in the minds of all ice customers. This, it is suggested, 
is an excellent opportunity for ice distributors to tie in 
with their National Public Relations program. 

These spots on radio programs will be made available 
if a sufficient number of companies want them to justify 
their production. If enough orders are received, the three 
jingles will be issued on a single record, so that one, two or 
all three can be used according to needs. 

The jingles will run about 45 seconds, leaving ample time 
for the local annoucer to use fifteen or twenty words about 
the company, giving name, address and other details, and 
still keep within the time and cost limits of a one-minute 
spot. 

The music was written especially for the ice industry by 
an experienced composer in radio and television. The 
jingles were made by a group of fourteen singers and 
musicians. Radio spots have proved to be one of the most 
productive and economical forms of advertising for ice 
companies in many localities and singing commercials have 
proved o tbe a mos effective way of using these radio spot 
programs. 





Indiana Driver Training Programs 


HE driver training program sponsored by the Indiana 

Association of Ice Industries through the cooperation 
of the Indiana University Department of Distributive Edu- 
cation has had an enthusiastic reception by the ice com- 
panies who have participated to date. The program has 
been given by G. W. Hookey for Shelbyville, Greensberg 
and Aurora at Greensberg; for Madison, Jeffersonville and 
New Albany at Jeffersonville; and for Princeton and Oak- 
land City at Princeton. A number of similar meetings are 
scheduled throughout the state. 

In addition to the driver training program, several In- 
diana ice companies are participating in a supervisory pro- 
gram also being conducted by the University. Among the 
current participants are the Polar Ice & Fuel Co. of Indian- 
apolis and Ice Service, Inc., of Evansville. Instructor for 
these programs is Earl P. Tregilgus. Both participating 
companies in both of these programs feel they have been 
excellent and that this instruction can do much to provide 
job efficiency in their companies. 





Folder to Keep Grocers Sold on 
Vegetable Icing 


N RESPONSE to many requests, the Public Relations 
[ Department of the National Association ef Ice Industries 
is considering the preparation of an inexpensive, two-color, 
illustrated folder for distribution in stores which feature 
vegetables on ice. It will explain briefly how ice protects 
the garden-freshness and vitamin-richness of produce, This 
folder will provide a service for all food stores which han- 
dle iced vegetables. - They can either drop one of the fold- 
ers in the shopping bag of each shopper, hand it out, or 
make it available at the produce display case 
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Ice Company Observes 50th Anniversary 


BSERVING the 50th anniversary of incorporation of 
O the Mutual Ice Co., Alexandria, Va., a dinner was 
held at the George Mason Hotel at which 44 employees 
were present. O. A. Reardon, secretary of the company, 
acted as toastmaster and presented service pins to all em- 
ployees having 25 years or more of service. 

The following men, with their years of service indi- 
cated, were presented gold service pins: Harry Hammond, 
50; Wm. Thomas Penn, 49; Roscoe W. Russell, 38; Aubrey 
C. Clark, 34; James C. Richards, 33; John Augustus Bell, 
32; Mark L. Price, 31; Oliver A. Reardon, 31; James D. 
Hammond, 30; Robert C. Baker, 30; Montgomery T. Chisley, 
29; James B. Williams, Jr., 27; Charles T. Sorrells, 27; and 
Henry H. Robinson, 27. 
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Harry Hammond. vice-president, and O. A. Reardon, sec- 
retary, pose for photograph at 50th anniversary dinner of 
Mutual Ice Co., Alexandria, Va. 


Harry Hammond, vice-president of the company gave an 
interesting talk on the company’s progress from its begin- 
ning in 1874. Mr. Hammond recalled that in 1874 the na- 
tion was in the grip of a depression, with factories closing 
down, thousands of people out of work, and many broke 
and hungry. It was during this time that Reid and Reardon 
into the ice business, bringing natural ice into 
Alexandria from the Kennebec River in Maine by sailing 
vessels 

In 1880 J. W. Hammond entered the ice business in Alex- 
andria in a building in “Market House Alley.” Mr. Ham- 
mond bought up several small ice companies in the city 
and cut ice from local ponds, and oceasionally the river. In 
1893 Harry Hammond entered the business with his father 
and in that year they 
the United States. In 1900 the Hammonds and Reardons 
pooled their interests and incorporated as the Mutual Ice 
Co 


ventured 


built one of the first ice factories in 


Local business was good and refrigerated car-icing was 
increasing each year In 1902 an icé 
built in the Southern Railway yards and ice was shipped 


from the Union Street plant to this one 


storage house was 


The business soon 
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outgrew this installation and in 1906 Potomac Yard was 
built and opened to all rail freight traffic. Here a much 
larger storehouse and a 16-car length, car-icing platform 
was built. 

In 1912, to meet the ever increasing demand for car icing, 
a modern car-icing plant of 60 tons daily capacity and a 
storage capacity of 4,000 tons was erected on the site of the 
present plant. This was continually expanded until World 
War II came along, and brought a tremendous increase in 
the icing of all types of fruits and vegetables. During the 
war the plant was again expanded and increased to a daily 
capacity of 500 tons. The platforms and storage houses had 
been increased prior to the war, thereby making the facili- 
ties capable of handling 132 carloads of perishable freight 
at one time. 

Following Mr. Hammonda’s talk several of the employees 
responded. 





Swift Advertises Poultry on Ice 


OR the first time in the history of advertising, fresh 

poultry will be advertised on a national scale this com- 
ing April. A two-page, full-color advertisement in Life 
will spark the beginning of Swift & Company campaign 
to feature their tender-grown chickens, according to a 
recent announcement by McCann-Erickson, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency for the company. The chicken that depends on 
ice for processing and display will be advertised in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Better Homes & Gardens, and 
True Story. All indications lead to the impression that a 
million dollar advertising campaign is getting underway. 

Illustrations will be similar to those that were used in 
the 1949 campaign—fresh poultry on crushed ice. Copy 
will give the advantages of eating a better grade chicken 
which is now available any day in the year .. . and tell 
consumers that it may be seen displayed on crushed ice for 
better protection. 

A well organized series of sales promotion and merchan- 
dising materials and ideas will make salesmen and dealers 
aware of this campaign. Swift personnel will hold sales 
meetings, conduct cooking schools, and set up outstanding 
point-of-purchase display material showing the use of ice. 

National Poultry Leader Week will begin on March 27 
for the Swift’s Sales Organization. Prior to that time every 
Swift salesman will be working for at least 30 to 60 days 
to set up displays, send out promotion pieces, and get all 
activities underway to make the national magazine and 
radio advertising successful. In all display material crushed 
ice will serve as background for Swift tender-grown poul- 
try. Don McNeil and the Breakfast Club will help to in- 
troduce this new product on Friday, March 31. 


At a recent meeting of the Operating Committee of the 
National Association of Ice Industries the Swift Poultry 
advertising program was outlined by F. X. Timmons, ad- 
vertising and publicity director. All present expressed 
enthusiasm for the Swift campaign and instructed Mr. 
Timmons to follow through and cooperate fully with the 
Swift organization. Consumers will be invited to look for 
fresh poultry on ice in the ice industry’s national con- 
sumer magazine advertising. 

In an effort to encourage retailers to feature Swift poul- 
try on ice, some of the NAII trade paper advertisements 
will illustrate this method of merchandising chickens. “It 
seems logical to assume that progressive icemen will co- 
operate with Swift & Company salesmen to get maximum 
benefit out of the entire campaign,” said a spokesman for 
the operating committee. Surely, all concerned can mu- 
tually increase profits through tie-in merchandising and 
selling. 
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The Ice Industry 


HE wet-strength one-trip paper bag has been 

designed especially for cubed and sized ice. In 
the above pictures are shown their various uses 
and advantages. They can be safely exposed to the 
punishing effects of warm rains or cold snows. Be- 
cause they combine light weight with wet strength 
they are easy to handle in the plant and from the 
delivery truck. Wherever icing is necessary for 
vegetable displays, fish counters, fountains, and 
bars, the bags are an invitation to do the job quick- 
ly, neatly, and often. Customers like them because 
they offer an easy and convenient way to carry 
iced fruits and vegetables home. 
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One-Trip Wet-Strength 
Paper Bags Make Ideal 
Containers for Users 
And Distributors of 
Processed ICE 





The Ice Industry 


Ice Plant Operates Skating Rink 


HE American Ice Company, Sacramento, Calif., has 

overcome the seasional handicap common to the com- 
mercial ice business by operating an ice skating rink next 
door to its ice plant. Except for the three peak summer 
months, the rink is open continuously and provides the 
company with additional revenue when the ice business is 
at its lowest ebb. During the summer months the rink is 
closed so that all of the equipment can be used to produce 
commercial ice. 





Diesel engine and compressor which furnishes refrigera- 
tion for American Ice Company skating rink and ice plant. 


Doing double duty in this enterprise is the Cummins 150 
hp Diesel engine that drives a York ammonia compressor. 
The compressor has an 81% by 8'4-in. bore and stroke, two 
cylinders, and can produce 20 tons of ice per day. Besides 
the Diesel, which turns at a maximum rpm of 1400 and has 
run almost continuously since it was installed in April, 
1948, American also uses two electric-driven compressors. 
Total output capacity of the plant is 37 tons per day. 

The diesel keeps the 10,500 square foot rink frozen by 
itself. 
900 rpm for only ten hours to freeze the rink completely 
and keep it in good shape for a 24-hour period. 


In the winter season, American runs the engine at 





Canadian Ice Company Reports 
All-Time High Ice Sales 


SHE mild winter of 1948-49 brought demand for ice 

| from the Empire State Ice Company, Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario, to an all-time high in 1949, according to F. T. 
Mr. Wheeler said last 
vear’s mild winter prevented the cutting of natural ice in 


Wheeler, manager of the company 


this area, with the result that demand for artifical ice rose. 
The Empire State Ice Company now produces 350 tons of 
ice per day in its plant on South Cameron boulevard. 

The ice 


manufactured in the plant is sold to retail ice 


dealers and to railway and refrigeration companies, where 


it is used to cool much of 


into Windsor The company confines itseli 
te the manufacture and wholesale distribution of ice, main- 


the perishable goods shipped 
area each year 
taining no retail delivery 


Service 
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Ice Company Honors Veteran Workers 


HREE employees of Evansville Ice Storage Co. Inc., 

Evansville, Ind., with a total of 98 years of service 
were presented with wrist watches at a Christmas luncheon. 
Those who received the service awards were John Pauli of 
315 Pennsylvania Ave., warehouseman, who joined the 
firm in 1906; James Kendall, 786 Lime St., engineer, with 
29 years service and Albert Bailey, 2621 Fulton Ave., main- 
tenance department, employed since 1923. Christmas 
bonuses rated on length of employment also were distrib- 
uted to 25 workers. 


For long service, three employees of Evansville Ice & 
Storage Co. Inc., receive wrist watches from William 
Fleig, (left) president. Recipients shown in the picture 
were James Kendall, engineer, with 29 years of service; 
Albert Bailey, maintenance man, 26 years, and John Pauli, 
warehouseman, 43 years. 


At this meeting the announcement was made that William 
Fleig had been appointed president of the company. Mr. 
Fleig came to Evansville from Gary, Ind. in 1937. He has 
been vice-president of the Evansville Ice & Storage Co. Inc., 
for the last three and a half years. 





Texas Ice Plants Merged 


HE purchase of four ice plants and refrigerating sta- 

tions in the Stephenville, Tex. area has been announced 
by Harry Park, owner of the Stephenville Ice Co. Mr. 
Park said the deal was consumated with the Community 
Public Service Company of Fort Worth and included other 
properties. Consideration, he said, was in excess of $100,- 
000. The ice plants purchased are located at Hamilton, 
Comanche, Rising Star and De Leon. The refrigerating 
stations are located at Gorman and Cross Plains. The new 
headquarters company will be known as the Ice Service 
Company, Park said. 





Course for Ice Plant Engineers 


SHORT course for ice plant engineers has been an- 
Michigan State College, Lansing, Mich., 


A 


to be taught by Donald Remwick, professor of refrigerating 
It will run with no maximum time limit, at 
a cost of $3.00 per day per person for class room instruc- 


nounced by 
engineering. 
tion. An extra charge will be made for outside personnel 
and for any books required, the books to become the prop- 
erty of the student. The announcement states there are 
plenty of facilities at Lansing for board and room. 
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The Ice Industry 


Iced Display Case Offers Attractive 
Setting for Perishable Products 


NEW “turret-top” display case has been designed to 

help ice distributors increase crushed ice sales. As 
shown in the illustration below these cases provide an 
attractive setting for display of perishable merchandise. 

The exterior, made of “Leatherwood”, a Masonite pro- 
duct, comes in a standard finish of antique ivory designed 
to harmonize with any decorative scheme. The top is of 
plexi-glass which together with the fluorescent lighted 
compartment below immediately draws attention. 

The turret top is 5% inches high at the crown. Under 
this is a galvanized ice tank of 60 lbs. capacity for crush- 
ed ice, on top of which the user may place a bed of moss or 
other substance to act as a wick or sponge to draw up 
humidity and cold air from the ice below. On top of this 
may be displayed such products as flowers. Other pro- 
ducts such as salads, sea-foods, poultry, etc., are better dis- 
played directly upon the bed of ice. 


New Display Case for Showing Products Preserved 
With Crushed Ice 


This ice tank has an open bottom in which is placed a 
galvanized rack of expanded metal with drip-deck and 
baffles below, thus providing a means of supplying refrig- 
eration to the glass-enclosed display section below. This 
lower section holds a temperature of 50 to 55 degrees, and 
is suitable for the display of flower arrangements, orchids, 
ceramic figurines, vases, etc. 

Access to lower compartment is by means of a hinged 
insulated door in rear. The whole is insulated with 2 
inches of fiber glass and the glass window of display com- 
partment is approximately 22 x 22 inches. Display section 
in both models has fluorescent lighting. 

A larger model has a serving counter 26 inches wide and 
suitable for wrapping or for cash register. It also has 
a dried storage compartment on the right side under the 
counter. It has two doors, one to the refrigerated display 
section and one to the dry storage section. 
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lee Barrel Keeps Ice Cubes Fresh 


SMALL barrel, made of sponge rubber for keeping ice 
cubes, is an attractive advertising novelty that many 
ice companies are using in display booths and other mer- 
chandising. This small barrel will keep the cubes ice 


fresh and crystal clear for several hours. By pre-cooling 
it, the cubes will last for 12 hours or more. Since it is 
pliable, sticking cubes can easily be broken free. It comes 
in four shades of pine green, redwood, Balboa blue and 
desert tan. 





Metropolitan Ice Plant Closed 


FTER operating for 31 years, the ice plant of the Metro- 
politan Utilities District, Omaha, Nebr., was closed in 


January. This plant started operation in 1918 when the 
utilities district of the water department loaned $206,000 
to the new Ice Department to build a plant. The aim, at 
that time, was to provide ice to small users at an economi- 
cal price. The plant began making money from the start 
and in fourteen years had repaid its loan and had marked 
up profits of more than $686,000. 

In 1920 there were in Omaha approximately 400 peddlars 
and ice stations in operation while in 1949 there were ap- 
proximately 35 routes and 50 stations in operation, accord- 
ing to Fred W. Thomas, director of the utilities district. 
During the war years demands for ice brought it into the 
black but aside from that period, it continued to lose money 
and plant reserves had been shrinking at the rate of about 
$125,000 a year since the end of the war. 

The question of closing the plant had been an active issue 
with the board of directors for some time, some of them 
holding out for continuation of the plant under new pro- 
cedure which, it was stated, would enable it to continue 
producing ice at a profit. But the majority of the board 
favored the more drastic expedient of closing and their 
opinions ultimately prevailed. 
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Reports From Unit Ice Associations 


Oklahoma Association of Ice Industries, Annual Convention 


Tis 46th annual convention of the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries was held at the Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla., January 22, 23 and 24. Many of the older 
men of the industry of the state were encouraged greatly 
by having a large number of younger men present at the 
convention. 

The convention sessions began Monday morning at 
10 a.m. called to order by President W. B. Moran of Shaw- 
nee, There were a large number of exhibitors present; in 
fact, the largest group showing at an Oklahoma conven- 
tion for a number of years. These were introduced in- 
dividually, and responded with a few remarks concerning 
their exhibits and what they considered the outlook for 
equipment for the year 1950. 

Then followed the annual address of the president, 
covering the problems and the possibilities confronting 


the industry. He was followed by an address by J. P. Bat- i 


tenberg, president of the Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance 
Co., Oklahoma City, on the ‘Sources and Values of Ameri- 
can Liberty,”—how it came into being and its value to 
liberty-loving citizens. His address was well received by 
the attentive audience. 


Convention Luncheons 


On both Monday and Tuesday there was a convention 
luncheon for all delegates to the convention. There also 
was a luncheon for the ladies present. The dinner dance 
on Monday evening was enjoyed by a large number of 
guests. There was something new in the way of entertain- 
ment, as the Entertainment Committee had arranged for 
some exhibition square dancers. 

Mount Taylor, executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries, gave a splendid analysis of the ice 
business for the year 1949 and made some practical sug- 
gestions as to what can be done to regain some of the 
tonnage lost to small ice makers and other forms of com- 
petition. He included in his address reference to the mini- 
mum Wage and Hour Law. which effect 
January 25. 


went into 

The engineers’ conference held Monday afternoon at- 
tracted a good attendance and held the interest of those 
present throughout. The principal address was presented 
by Mr. Irwin, assistant professor of Mechanics, A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. This was followed by a panel discus- 
sion conducted by 
Southwest Ice 


Howard Jamison, chief engineer of the 

Dairy Products Co., Oklahoma City; 
Warren C. Downing, chief engineer of the Peoples Ice Co., 
Tulsa; and George H. Koehne, chief engineer of the Tulsa 
Cold Storage Co., Tulsa. This discussion proved to be a 
very interesting part of the program, and it was followed by 
many questions from the floor. 

Paul the founder of the Liebmann 
ice properties in Oklahoma gave an address on the subject 
“Wonders of Ice.’ Mr. Liebmann spoke eloquently 
forcefully on the subject, and everyone in the 
proud that he was a manufacturer of such a 
product as ice. The speaker referred to many instances in 
which ice renders indispensable service. He also referred 
to the fact that since ice is such a wonderful food product, 
it should be handled in a careful manner. Ice, of course, 1s 
a self cleansing product, but it should be handled in such 
a manner that the public could never question its purity, 
he said 


and 


Liebmann, son of 


and 
made 
audience 
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A panel discussion analyzing the problems facing the 
industry and to emphasize some of the ways by which ice 
refrigeration service can be increased was conducted by 
W. D. Beard, Ponca City; F. F. McCormack, McAlester, 
Frank Drum, Fort Smith, Ark., and C. E. Simmon, Okla- 
homa City. The discussion was followed by comment, then 
questions from the floor and it was one of the most in- 
formative features of the convention. 

An interesting and informative paper on basic relation- 
ship between costs and price structures in the ice industry 
was presented by Paul H. Andres of Oklahoma City, a 
member of the board of directors. Mr. Andres’ paper 
was based on his paper on the same subject presented at 
the National ice convention which will be published in 
full in an early issue of IcE AND REFRIGERATION. 

E. C. McClintock, owner-manager of the Crystal Ice 
and Frozen Food Lockers, Bartlesville, gave an address on 
“How to Recapture the Domestic Market.” Mr. McClintock 
said his answer to this question had not been arrived at 
from his own recent experience in selling, nor from his 
own market research, nor through any form of revelation, 
but rather it had been forced upon him, the same as it was 
being forced upon all ice distributors. The answer, he said, 
is a more conscientious merchandising of ice-using 
appliances. 


Ice for Poultry 


A. A. Remling, salesman for Swift and Co., Oklahoma 
City, discussed the use of ice for packing poultry. He 
announced that Swift and Co., is about ready to proceed 
with a national advertising campaign presenting the ad- 
vantages of poultry, packed in ice. Mr. Remling’s talk was 
accompanied by a film illustrating the poultry packing 
process. This talk and the accompanying film gave the 
audience a comprehensive view of the possibilities for an 
increased use of ice for this purpose. 

Dan Prager, director of the Personnel Training and 
Marketing Department of the National Ice Association 
gave a talk on the sales and merchandising train- 
ing course available from the National Association. Mr. 
Prager said there is serious need within the ice in- 
dustry for a nation-wide movement to encourage and plan 
more active mechandising of all forms of ice and ice-using 
appliances. Briefly he emphasized the need of training of 
all personnel in the production and delivery of ice and the 
fullest possible use of the Merchandising Forum “to get 
the feel” of ice merchandising problems in the field... to 
discuss with merchandising leaders what may be needed— 
not now being produced by the National Association—to 
meet these ... to get frank expressions of how the Nation- 
al Association can cooperate more fully to solve these 
problems and bring about a closer relationship between 
the National and unit organizations. 


Officers and Directors 


Following the report of the nominating committee, the 
following officers and directors were elected for 1950: 

President, W. B. Moran, Shawnee 

Vice-president, Clarence Page, Purcell 

Vice-president, Earl Johnson, Oklahoma City 

Directors: Marvin K. Mills, Oklahoma City; Paul Lieb- 
mann, El Reno; Ralph Hood, Guthrie. 
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Georgia and Southern Ice Exchange—Annual Joint Convention 


HE annual conventions of the Southern Ice Exchange 
and the Georgia Ice Manufacturers Association were 
held in joint sessions at Atlanta, Ga., January 18-19. 


One of the interesting parts of the convention was an. 


address by a representative of Swift & Co., describing the 
use and advantages of crushed ice for packing freshly 
dressed poultry. For each of the two billion pounds of 
chicken to be processed this year, he said, there is a poten- 
tial market for two pounds of ice, making a total possible 
outlet for one million pounds of ice. 

R. W. Florrid, executive secretary of the Atlanta and 
Georgia restaurant associations, said that the best refriger- 
ation for both public and industrial restaurants is ice be- 
cause it keeps non-frozen foods best, through preventing 
shrinkage, loss of flavor and color. Particularly the newly 
dressed poultry packed in ice is high quality. Pointing out 
the importance of the restaurant business to the ice indus- 
try, Mr. Florrid said that restaurants of the country pre- 
pare and serve 12 per cent of all foods for human con- 
sumption. He said there is a definite need for ice service 
men to dress so as not to offend customers being served in 
restaurants. He urged the ice industry to make more com- 
plete use of the sales training materials that are available 
and said this training is paying off big in the restaurant 
business. 


Ice Appliance Sales 


H. C. Conklin, ice appliance sales manager for the 
Southern Ice Co., Charleston, S. C., said that for the past 
fifteen years his company’s ice-appliance display room has 
never been closed and that from 1940 through 1949 they 
had sold more than $317,000 of ice-using appliances. Sales 
in 1948 were below 1947 but his son attended the National 
Ice Marketing Institute and came home with ideas and 
plans which were put into effect, including a sales train- 
ing course for the service personnel, and the results of this 
plan, backed by advertising, was effective immediately. 

Ice appliance sales in 1949 not only were more than in 
1948 but they hit the near all-time dollar and unit peak, 
and tonnage held its own, despite the fact that ice sales for 
the country as a whole showed a decrease of some 12 per 
per cent over the previous year. 


Vegetable Icing 


F. Kilbourn, in a talk on vegetable icing, said that the 
surest approach to fresh food store managers is the profit 
motive, and they are primarily interested in acceptance by 
their customers. They are more interested in being able 
to sell all their produce and in decreased labor costs than 
they are in the vitamin retention role and other similar 
facts pointing out the better nutritive qualities of fresh 
and iced produce. 

Food retailers, he said, cite as one of the reasons for not 
using vegetable icing counters, the high cost of ice-using 
equipment and ice service. He also pointed out that when 
a local manager of a chain store made a success of his iced 
vegetable department, he was usually transferred to a big- 
ger job and then the education of the manager had to start 
all over again. Another thing that is needed, he said, is a 
constant educational job to show store managers the need 
for adequate icing at all,times and to prove to them that a 
penny saved in ice is not real economy. 

The suggestion that a lot of ice could be sold by on high- 
way re-icing service for trucks carrying perishable foods 
te northern markets was made by M. E. Pittman, Helena- 
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McRae, Ga. Mr. Pittman himself has provided this service, 
which includes elevators for servicing bunkertype trucks 
and slinger icing for truck cargoes that require body icing. 
This service, he said, is paying off, although it costs con- 
siderable more than it was thought it would when started 
about a year ago. 

Wm. Adcox, Dalton, Ga., gave an interesting talk on 
care and maintenance of delivery trucks. Mr. Adcox oper- 
ates sixteen ice routes. He gave an analysis of his route 
costs which showed that each truck operated profitably 
from seven to eleven months out of the year in his com- 
munity in northern Georgia; that route shifting, truck re- 
placement and extra-help-watching, as compiled in weekly 
route reports, not only reduce company expenditures but 
also increase the income of driver-salesmen. His drivers 
are paid a salary or a commission with a guaranteed mini- 
mum weekly earning. 

Management’s job, he said, is to train the employees to 
help them to develop pride in their customary responsibili- 
ties and to keep constantly in mind the safety obligation 
they have to themselves, to the public and to the company. 

Representing the National Association of Ice Industries, 
Wm. T. Jobe, legal counsel, spoke on national legislative 
activities; Dan Prager discussed the setup of the Personnel 
and Marketing Department, with special reference to the 
new training programs now available; David J. Copeland, 
Richmond, Ky., also spoke from the national viewpoint on 
the services available from and the public relations work 
being done by the National Association of Ice Industries. 


Officers and Directors 


Officers and directors of the Southern Ice Exchange were 
elected as follows: 

President, C. Louis Crossfield, Gadsen, Ala. 

Vice-president, W. F. Robertson, Savannah, Ga. 

Directors: E. H. Diemmer, Ga.; E. L. Gunn, Jr., Ga.; H 
H. Hopgood, Tenn.; C. D. Castleberry, Ga.; R. V. Sisk, 
N. C.; J. D. Mallary, Ala.; J. F. Kilbourn, Fla.; George L. 
English, S. C.; Harry F. Creamer, Ga.; Conrad B. Romberg 
Ga.; and J. K. David, Fla. 

Officers and directors of the Georgia Ice Manufacturers 
Association, were elected as follows: 

President, Milton McLain, Buford, Ga. 

Vice-president, Harold Clotfelter, Rome, Ga. 

Directors: H. D. Hopkins, Atlanta, chairman; E. L. Buy- 
ler, Camilla; Dan Bullard, Macon; Joel Knight, Atlanta; 
Lambert Williams, Claxton; M. E. Pittman, McRae; D. C. 
Hancock, Cartersville; Willard T. Adcox, Dalton; Chas. L. 
Henry, Atlanta; Conrad B. Romberg, Gainesville; W. D. 
Garvin, Sr., Savannah; James Ford, Columbus, and Glenn 
R. Henderson, Augusta. 





Canadian Association Booklet Tells 
Value of Association Work 


NDER the direction of Mrs. Mildred Croft, secretary of 
l the association, the Canadian Association of Ice In- 
dustries has issued a mimeographed booklet giving a brief 
history of the association, background of its work and 
some of the services it performs. Among other subjects it 
covers publicity and promotion, national exhibitions, com- 
mercial use of ice, labor studies, public relations and con- 
ventions and conferences. It is an interesting and informa- 
tive answer to the question, “of what value is an asso- 
ciation?” 
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Virginia Ice Manufacturers’ Association 
Annual Convention 


f ipowe 35th annual convention of the Virginia Ice Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held January 25 and 26 at 
Monticello Hotel in Charlottesville, Va. There were 
88 registrations from 25 different ice companies and ten 
supply manufacturers. The co-hosts in Charlottesville 
were the Cassco Corporation, the Elliott Ice Co. and In- 
land Service Corporation. The convention was a big suc- 
cess because of the cooperation of those who had charge 
of the arrangements. 

Harry 


the 


Hammond of Alexandria, Va., C. R. Irving and 
A. C. Yancey of Charlottesville were honored as being the 
three only known living charter members. Mr. Hammond 
gave a brief sketch of the association’s history. Both Mr. 
Hammond and Mr. Irving have remained active in the ice 
industry but Mr. Yancey was unable to be present. 

All talks were interesting and aroused many questions 
the listeners. The Wage Hour 
presentation by William T. Jobe, 


among Anendments 


general counsel of the 
National Association of Ice Industries was well worth the 
trip for a lot of ice men. Other talks were by W. J. Dugs, 
branch manager, Washington and Virginia district, Frick 
Co.; Eugene Luck, vice-president Wortendyke Manufac- 
turing Co.; Professor Arthur F. MacConochie, senior pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, University of Virginia; 
and Guy W. Jacobs, director, Public Relations Department, 
National Association of Ice Industries. 

Entertainment included 
Oo: x 


luncheons, a tour 


Law 


with 
associatiou 


dinner-dance 
ceremonies, 


an informal 
of 
for the ladies, and a ladies’ luncheon ai 
the Keswick Country Club. 


Reardon as master two 


Officers and Directors 


Officers 
elected as follows 

President, V. L. Keyser, Covington 

First Vice-president, J. C. Epley 

Second Vice-president, J. F. 

Secretary-treasurer, H. H. 

Directors R. F. Butler, 
Alexandria: W. E. Hyde, 
Winchester; V. V. Jinkins, 
port News; S. C 
town; J. E 
N.C 


\1 | 
AV i 


and directors for the coming year were re- 


, Charlottesville 

Elliott, Jr., Charlottesville 
Snyder, Alexandria 
Richmond; Harry Hammond, 
Clarendon; Llewelyn Jackson, 
Ashland; F. A. Mitchell, New- 
Newman, Farmville; L. R. O’Hara, York- 
Overbey, Danville; O. A. Reardon, Alexandria; 
Taylor, Tappahannock; T. B. Witt, Roanoke; and W. 


and, Norfolk 


Illinois Association of Ice Industries 


By WM. D. Wricut, Secretary 


USINESS during January and the early part of Febru- 


ary was quiet in all lines. Right now it looks like we 


Mil 


ight have an early 


pring which may help out in ice sales. 
A little sales the 
The Tlinois Merchandising 
the Rogers Hotel 


10:00 aa \r 


effort o1 part of ice men might also help 


hold a 
March 


peakers will be 


Council will meeting 


Bloomington, Sunday 12 start- 


outside speaker o1 


t promises to be a very interesting 


meeting 
of 


the 


needs to be reactivated in the fields 


emplovee merchandising and this will be 


activits » Merchandising Council will con- 
centrate thi 

Sometime Merchandising conference, a 
will 
enroll the 
and late, 
filled all available 


fall 


Managers’ Con ind an Engineers’ Conference 
be 


National 


and we 


sponsored fesponse to invitations to in 


field training course were too few too 


are advised that the 


the 


Institute has 


dates for spring and can accept no more until 
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Industry 


Indiana Association of Ice Industries 
By Ropert W. WALTON, Secretary 

/YWHE annual convention of the Indiana Association of 

Ice Industries will be held at the Lincoln Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, March 6, 7 and 8. The program is developed around 
the theme, “50% More in ’50” and it will endeavor to give 
those present the inspiration and knowledge that will en- 
able them to realize 50% more in ’50. 

Although convention sessions do not start until Tuesday 
morning, the convention formally opens at noon Monday. 
The highlight of Monday’s activities will be the annual get- 
together in the Travertine Room of the hotel starting at 
6:00 p.m. This will provide.an opportunity to meet with 
old friends of the Indiana ice industry and get acquainted 
with the new members. The party will include buffet, re- 
freshments and entertainment. 


Jackson New Michigan Secretary 


S ANNOUNCED in the 
February ICE AND RE- 
FRIGERATION, Edward Jackson 
is the new secretary of the 
Michigan Ice Industries Asso- 
ciation, assuming the post for- 
merly held by Wm. J. Camp- 
bell. Mr. Campbell gave up 
his work because of pressure 
of his other duties. Mr. Jack- 
son has been connected with 
the ice industry for thirty 
years, all of that time with the 
Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Co., 
Mich., of which 
he is now vice-president. 


Kalamazoo, 


Edward Jackson 


California Ice Merchandising Forum 


N ICE Merchandising Forum has been established by 
A the California Association of Ice Industries similar to 
those organized in many other states under the leadership 
of the National Association of Ice Industries. The organiza- 
tion meeting was held February 8 at Los Angeles. The 
response to this announcement was met with a great deal 
of interest and enthusiasm. 

Keynote speech was delivered by E. F 
Angeles. A number additional talks were made by 
members of the industry on building ice tonnage, organiz- 


. Condon of Los 


of 


ing ice appliance sales, sales contests, rental plans, and 
other subjects pertaining to selling ice and ice appliances. 


Missouri Ice Manufacturers Association 
By V. A. Espuorst, Secretary 
FYNHE regular spring meeting of the Missouri Ice Manu- 
facturers Merchandising Forum will be 
held Tuesday, April 11, at the Missouri Hotel in Jefferson 
City, Mo. An interesting program on the merchandising of 
ice-using 


Association 


appliances will be presented. 


Florrid New Georgia Secretary 


FYSHE Georgia ice Manufacturers Association and the 

| Southern Ice Exchange has named Richard W. Florrid 
of the He is 
executive secretary of the Georgia Restaurant Association. 
New offices of the at llls 
Forsyth St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


executive secretary two associations. also 


associations will be located 
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Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


COVERING EVERY PHASE OF THE QUICK FREEZING OF PERISHABLE 
FOODS—PREPARATION, PACKAGING, FREEZING, STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION, 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT, OPERATION OF LOCKER PLANTS. 











Frozen Food Industry Holds Annual Convention 


OLLOWING the successful practice of last year, all con- 

vention arrangements for the frozen food industry were 
under the direction of an all-industry committee com- 
posed of the presidents of the national associations, a repre- 
sentative from the local Chicago association, and a repre- 
sentative from the supply companies. The fourth annual 
meeting was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, January 
31 to February 3, 1950. 

The associations represented at the meeting were the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers, the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors Association, the Na- 
tional Preservers Association and the National Food Brok- 
ers Association. Each of these held separate annual busi- 
ness and educational sessions. 


All Industry Luncheon 


Thursday was devoted to big general sessions at which 
all segments of the industry heard a line-up of nationally 
known speakers. One of the high points of the convention 
was an all-industry frozen foods luncheon Thursday noon. 
At this luncheon a distinguished merit award was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Fuller Warren, wife of the governor of 
Florida on behalf of the state of Florida by William M. 
Walsh of Pittsburgh, president of the National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors association and chairman of the 
convention. This award is given annually for the most out- 
standing contribution to the frozen food industry and this 
year it was based on the development by the State of 
Florida of frozen citrus juice concentrate. 

The main address following the luncheon was given by 
John C. Brennan, vice-president and secretary of the Mid- 
western Division, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Other speakers were John Logan, president of the National 
Association of Food Agencies, J. A. Numero, president of 
the U. S. Thermo Control Co., and Hunter Watkins of the 
Colonial Frigidways, Inc. 

Mr. Logan pointed out that one big job of the frozen 
foods industry is to induce homemakers to make more use 
of frozen foods. This home consumption offers a big field 
if quality is maintained, prices are made attractive, distri- 
bution lowered, and if the consumers know the uses and 
advantages of frozen foods. Increased production, he said, 
will take them out of the luxury class and get them into 
volume distribution. An unfavorable phase in the situation, 
he said, is the fact that in the big stores frozen foods have 
not been carying their share of profit, but it is hoped that 
continued promotion and increased knowledge on the part 
of consumers will move these foods into a more profitable 
position. These stores, he said, can carry only a limited 
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1950 Officers National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 
President, E. J. Watson, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Vice-president, T. E. McCaffrey, Seattle, Wash. 
Vice-president, G. O. Bailey, New York 
Secretary-treasurer, L. S. Martin, Washington, 


. 











number of items and this poses another necessity, that of 
reducing the number of items. 

Another need of the industry, he said, is the provision of 
low temperature storage in stores as well as warehouses. 
This will make possible less frequent pickups from the 
warehouse and quicker and more efficient deliveries. Con- 
sumers, he concluded, generally like frozen foods but they 
insist on top quality. If they purchase food of low-grade 
quality they will not come back. He suggested that the 
frozen foods industry put on a well-organized program to 
show consumers the high quality and other good features 
of frozen food. 


Suit Against A & P 


John C. Brennan’s address was primarily about the anti- 
trust suit that has been brought by the federal government 
against A & P. Mr. Brennan alleged that the company was 
being attacked primarily as an attempt by anti-trust law- 
yers to reduce competition in the food field. The food busi- 
ness, he said, is the most competitive business in the nation 
and this competition exists, not only in the retail level, but 
in wholesaling and processing and at the raw material level 
itself. He pointed out that there are roughly 400,000 grocers 
in the country, of which chain stores operate some 25,000 
outlets and 130,000 independent grocers are banded to- 
gether into voluntary chains. Every retailer and every 
wholesaler and processor is trying to keep his quality and 
service up and the costs and prices down so that he can 
successfully compete for the retailers’ patronage. Monopo- 
lies, he said, just aren’t possible in this situation, because 
nobody controls the source of supply or the retail outlet in 
the food business. 

Hunter Watkins gave a talk on refrigerated trucking 
service. Mr. Watkins said that railroad equipment for 
shipping frozen foods has not kept pace with other im- 
provements and this, together with the necessity of moving 
vast amounts of frozen foods, has brought truck refrigera- 
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tion into the picture. He described refrigerating equip- 
ment designed for use in trucks which maintains a con- 
stant zero temperature. Extensive test runs of this equip- 
ment have been made from Tampa to Los Angeles, Yakima, 
Wash. to New York, San Francisco to Kansas City, Los 
Angeles to Boston and others. This equipment, he said, 
would provide a transportation facility that will be vitally 
needed in the transportation of increased volumes of frozen 
foods. 


Truck Cooling Unit 


J. A. Numero said that his company now has overcome 
“the weakest link in the chain,” the lack of controlled tem- 
peratures on railroad freight cars. He announced that the 
company has developed, and tested, a gasoline-operated 
cooling-heating unit which guarantees coast to coast ship- 
ping at a uniform temperature, whether it is 10 degrees 
below zero or 50 degrees above. He described the tests 
which have been made in the United States and Canada 
during the last year, in which newly-equipped railroad cars 
travelled more than 50,000 miles without a major break- 
down. As a result of the tests, he said, the Fruit Growers 
Express, in conjunction with the Burlington Fruit Express 
and the Western Fruit Express, have placed orders for the 
new unit to be installed in some of their cars this spring. 
The equipment to give controlled temperatures now is 
available, he said, and it is up to frozen food distributors 
and packers, to demand that the best equipment is used in 
handling their products. 


Production Techniques Symposium 


A symposium on production techniques was held by the 
Packers Thursday morning. The subject of this symposium, 
the chairman pointed out, was very important for the 
future of the industry. 

J. P. King, agricultural manager, Birds Eye-Snider, talk- 
ed on the integration of field and raw product schedules 
with successful production. The frozen food industry, he 
said, had learned a great deal from the canning industry 
but it is even more important that the frozen food packer 
start with a quality product. To get high quality crops 
into the packing plant on schedule, the plant must start 
with the grower. These growers, he said, will cooperate if 
they understand what the packer wants and needs and it 
is up to the packer then to make adequate contact with the 
growers through their field men. They should also have 
available, and storage facilities, since it is 
necessary to keep all raw products under refrigeration from 
the time they are harvested until delivered to the plant. 


pre-cooling 


Roy M. Hagen, California Consumers Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., gave an interesting talk on the keeping of records as 
a means of controlling production and material. Mr. Hagen 
exhibited six main record sheets as follows: (1) Daily re- 
ceipts of produce with size and condition and description of 
samples taken. (2) Daily finished production record with 
(3) Daily 
(4) Daily cost 
(5) Storage and 
(6) Completed sack cost with recapitula- 
tion of total costs of the different departments and pro- 
cesses 


description of samples and record of quality. 
production record, uniform for all products. 
data showing daily cost of processing. 
shipping record. 


These records, Mr, Hagen said provide valuable informa- 
tion on growers, their harvesting dates, quality of product 
furnished, and other information that may be needed at a 
later date. At the end of the season conferences of all 
heads of departments and field men are held, at which 
their experiences are reviewed, including mistakes and 
difficulties and means of eliminating these mistakes and 
avoiding future similar difficulties. 
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H. C. Emerson of the Cumberland Warehouse Corp., Sea- 
brook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J., presented an interesting 
paper on the mechanics of handling materials in production 
and storage. In quick freezing, he said, the main objects 
in handling of raw materials are speed and care, speed in 
getting the product from the field and processed and care 
in keeping the product from becoming bruised or crushed 
so that it will present an attractive appearance when 
packed. 

From the field, products should be transported at fre- 
quent intervals to the processing plant. When containers 
are piled on pallets, a fork lift truck does a fast job of plac- 
ing the entire pallet load on or in the body of the truck 
which is to take the product to the processing plant. At 
the plant they are unloaded by fork lift truck and immedi- 
ately rolled to the start of the processing line. In the case 
of machine harvested products, the same method may be 
used as with hand harvested products. Where there are 
great distances between the field and the plant, some pro- 
cessors set up precooling rooms or accomplish precooling 
in transportation by covering each container layer with 
crushed ice. A 

With labor rates what they are, the primary object should 
be to evolve eontinuous processing methods so as to do 
away with the manual transfer of the product from one 
processing point to another. From the time the product 
enters the plant through preliminary grading and sorting, 
through washing and cleaning, through blanching and cool- 
ing, through final inspection and sorting, and after all this 
into the package, the less crisscrossing and rehandling there 
is, the less the costs will be, and the better the product will 
be. 

Mr. Emerson said he was primarily a warehouseman and 
welcomed the opportunity of mentioning the warehouse- 
men’s usefulness to the frozen food packer. Quoting from 
a publication of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on refrigerated warehousing as a vital link among 
frozen food distributors, Mr. Emerson pointed out that 
one of the fundamental ideas behind the freezing of foods 
is to increase the storage life of the fresh commodity. In 
this respect it can be seen that the refrigerated warehouse 
is indispensable in the marketing of frozen foods. The time 
spent in a warehouse by a frozen commodity is perhaps of 
longer duration than all the rest of the time from processor 
to consumer. Thus, the effect of storage on the quality of 
the product and on the cost of marketing is of extreme 
significance. The refrigerated warehouse functions in two 
major capacities in the marketing of frozen foods. First, it 
serves as a facility for storing frozen products from one 
producing season to the next, and second, it aids in their 
wholesale distribution. 


Plant Layout 


Dr. E. W. Eichelberg of the Fairmont Canning Co., Fair- 
mont, Minn., gave a talk on plant layout. Dr. Eichelberg 
said that progressive food processors are attacking the 
problem of costs, particularly through continuous proces- 
sing and more efficient materials handling and the present 
trend of labor and materials costs, and are placing a new 
emphasis on the importance of engineering in food plants. 
Product handling can be held to a minimum by carefully 
placing equipment and a well thought-out floor plan. Walls 
of the plant should be smooth-surface and painted a pleas- 
ing color. Some ceilings are now being constructed of 
transite and asbestos, which are resistant to steam, moisture 
and mold. 

Regarding refrigeration equipment, Dr. Eichelberg called 
attention to the great increase in efficiency of such equip- 
ment. A few years ago, he said, engineers made a practice 
of installing double the recommended equipment in order 
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to attain the degree of performance required, but now, he 
said, it is common ‘practice to make installation of recom- 
mended equipment with the expectation that it will pro- 
vide the efficiency required. The engineer or food tech- 
nician, he said, finds it necessary to evaluate the suitability 
of a particular type of freezer for an individual product, as 
well as the variety of products it is intended to freeze. The 
freezing process, he pointed out, affects both the color and 
appearance of the frozen product. The future of the indus- 
try, he indicated, will not be in the ability of more plants 
as much as the internal expansion and the development of 
processing facilities in the plant. 


Annual Meetings 


The annual meetings of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers and the National Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors Association were held Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 1. E 

At the annual meeting of the Packers, the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President, E. J. Watson, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Vice-presidents, T. E. McCaffery, Seattle, Wash.; G. O. 
Bailey, New York. 

The National Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors asso- 
ciation elected the following officers: 

President, Alvin W. Langfield, Oakland, Calif. 

Vice-presidents: Arthur Richards, Boston; H. A. Green- 
berg, Atlanta; W. L. Pavlovski, Chicago; O. Casperson, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary, W. Carlton Eacho, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, George Bickley, Philadelphia. 

The general sessions Thursday were preceded by group 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Research and Standards Symposium 


What research has meant and will mean in the future to 
the frozen food industry was discussed at a symposium 
held by the packers Wednesday morning. 

Dr. J. L. Heid, director of Research of the Florida Citrus 
Canners Corp., said that for each new food product which 
becomes a success on the market, a million ideas are con- 
ceived, a hundred thousand preliminary tests are made, a 
thousand ideas are carried through some degree of develop- 
ment and a hundred hopefuls are launched upon the stormy 
seas of competition. This illustrates, he said, that food tech- 
nology has become an increasingly important factor in 
shaping our economy and food tastes in the last fifty years. 
Before a new product can be brought to the market, Dr. 
Heid said, several basic questions must be answered. 
Among these are whether the new food fills an existing 
demand; is the flavor, appearance, and food value good, 
and is the product easy and convenient to use. 

Other points to be considered, he said, are whether raw 
materials are available, and whether the potential gains 
offset the probable cost of development and the risk of fail- 
ure. Even after the research department has conducted the 
preliminary tests necessary before a product can go into 
production, Dr. Heid continued, further surveys and help 
must be given to the production department through the 
early states to insure a stable and acceptable item. 

Other speakers at this symposium were A. W. Dutcher, 
research and standards, National Association Frozen Food 
Packers who discussed “Industry’s Place in Preparing Food 
Standards;” John H. MacVey, counsel, National Association 
Frozen Food Packers, who talked on “Current Activities of 
the Food and Drug Administration;” and Dr. H. C. Diehl, 
director, Refrigeration Research Foundation, Los Angeles, 
who discussed “University Research and the Frozen Food 
Industry.” 
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Plant Facilities 


A panel discussion was held by the Distributors on frozen 
food plant facilities Wednesday morning. At this discus- 
sion it was brought out that public warehousing facilities 
generally are inadequate for frozen food storage. This 
condition, the panel agreed, is encouraging wholesale 
frozen food distributors to establish their own storage 
plants. One distributor reported plans for a storage plant 
to cost $120,000 which he expects will pay for itself in about 
eight years. 

The panel also heard two federal government experts 
describe what the United States Department of Agriculture 
considers a model frozen foods distributing plant. It is 
designed to allow the distributor to maintain a one month 
supply of frozen foods at all times. 


Panels on Distribution and Costs 


Two major sessions conducted Tuesday covered operat- 
ing costs as they relate to consumer prices, and distribu- 
tion of frozen foods through chain stores in the United 
States. The afternoon panel on distribution of frozen foods 
through chain store outlets took a serious view of current 
pricing practices and came up with three major areas of 
agreement as to what might be expected in the future. 
Serving on the panel were W. L. Pavlovski, Beatrice Foods, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Conrady, Lakeland Fruit and Produce, 
Minneapolis, S. A. Kyte, City Foods Co., Detroit; and 
Hubert N. Arons, First National Stores, Hartford, Conn. 

Of major importance was the fact that independent retail 
sales outlets account for from 75 to 85 per cent of total 
sales volume in frozen foods as compared with chain store 
volume of from 15 to 25 per cent, the panel agreed, and 
indicated that so-called preferential pricing for chain stores 
did not seem feasible. It also was agreed that while chain 
stores are now selling only about 20 basic items, they will 
add to those lines as they add equipment. 

Third major point on which the panel agreed was that 
chain stores could not purchase and distribute to the con- 
sumer through retail outlets any more economically at pres- 
ent than the existing frozen food wholesale distributors. 


High Cost of Distribution 


At the morning session, a panel of five experts tackled 
the problem of high distribution costs in their phase of the 
frozen food industry and came up with a series of recom- 
mendations for cutting the existing 16 per cent of gross 
sales income average for the industry to something closer 
to the ideal operating cost of about 12.5 per cent of gross 
sales incomes. 

Major among the reasons given by the panel for the high 
cost of distributing frozen foods were the small retailer and 
high administrative costs. It was pointed out that it costs 
as much to supply a small grocery store with a $10 or $15 
orders as it does to deliver frozen foods in comparatively 
large quantities. 

In terms of percentages of gross sales income, the panel 
agreed that the medium sized frozen food distributor suf- 
fered most with a 17.5 per cent cost factor. Small distribu- 
tors were paying about 15.6 per cent of gross income in 
operating costs while the large wholesaler came close to the 
industry average of slightly more than 16 per cent. 


Reducing Costs 


The panel members recommended that to alleviate these 
high cost producing conditions the distributing industry 
must (1) concentrate on building small retail sales into 
greater volume sales outlets, (2) must cut administrative 
costs, and (3) must reduce storage costs. 
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Press Conference 


A preview of new products and an analysis of future 
trends in the American frozen foods industry was presented 
at a special press conference held Monday, January 30, the 
day prior to the opening of the convention. 

William M. Walsh of Pittsburgh. Pa., president of the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors, Inc., and 
chairman of the convention planning committee spoke for 
the industry. He pointed out that last year the nation con- 
sumed two billion pounds of frozen foods, a jump of 38 per 
cent over 1948, and this rapid growth is expected to con- 
tinue this year as more and more retail outlets are pro- 
vided. Although new specialty items, such as quick frozen 
pies and complete meals, which only require heating, are 
being developed every year, he said, the business will con- 
tinue to grow through the mass sale of the basic foods. He 
added that the virtual elimination of the time spent by 
housewives in the kitchen may come in the next 50 years, 
but that the frozen foods industry is not based on dreams 
of the future, but a record of what the American people 
want and will buy in volume. 

In comparing the sales of frozen foods and the fresh 
products, Mr. Walsh cited figures of 1938 sales, 1948 sales, 
and the projected figures for 1958. Frozen orange juice 
concentrate accounted for five per cent of the total in 1938, 
11 per cent in 1948, and is expected to account for 93 per 
cent of the total in 1958. Similar figures for three other 
popular items are: Strawberries, 1938, 11 per cent; 1948, 27 
per cent, and 1958, 41 per cent; Peas, 1938, seven per cent, 
1948, 37 per cent, and 1958, 74 per cent; Lima beans, 1938, 
20 per cent; 1948, 48 per cent, and 1958, 78 per cent. 

Many of the problems of the industry still remain, he 
said, but are being solved one by one. The biggest problem 
continues to be the transportation of frozen foods from 
coast to coast, and the maintenance of a zero temperature 
throughout the trip. When that problem has been finally 
settled, the industry will have taken a big step forward, 
he said. 

W. L. Pavlovski, secretary of the convention and past 
president of the Quick Frozen Foods Association of Chicago, 
said that the five basic items, frozen fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try, fish and frozen juice concentrates, will continue to be 
the bread and butter of the frozen food industry for at 
least the next decade. 





Frozen Food Industry Convention 
To San Francisco in 1951 


j ao 1951 frozen food industry convention will be held 
in San Francisco from February 27 to March 2, ac- 
cording to an announcement by E. J. Watson of Pictsweet 
Foods, the new president of the National Association of 


Frozen 
Food 
take 


Food Packers 
Industry Committee. The decision to 
the 1951 San Francisco reached 
jointly by packers and distributors, at a meeting of indus- 
try representatives held in Chicago following the very suc- 
cessful 1950 frozen food industry convention. 

In addition to Mr. Watson, chairman, the 1951 Conven- 
tion Committee will include Alvin Langfield, president of 
the National Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors, Watson 
Rogers, president, National Food Brokers Association: 
Julius Gagini, president, National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, and Fred Deutsch, of the Marathon Cor- 
poration, representing suppliers. 

It is understood that policy 
convention will be largely 
members of the 
serving principally 


and 
Convention 


Chairman of the 1951 Frozen 


convention to was 


decisions relating to the 
left to packer and distributor 
committee, with other 
in an advisory 


representatives 
capacity. 
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Survey to Study Concentrate Juices 


“HE fast-growing frozen citrus juice concentrate in- 
dustry will reap major benefits from a new research 
project to be undertaken jointly by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the citrus and dried fruit industries. 
The project will study buying practices of household con- 
sumers in the purchase of fruits and frozen concentrates 
throughout the country. 

The purpose of the survey is to furnish producers, pro- 
cessors, shippers and distributors of the products with in- 
formation on purchases at retail by a national sample of 
several hundred thousand household consumers. Since the 
frozen juice concentrate industry is relatively new much 
information is lacking as to consumer preferences, size of 
typical purchase, and other characteristics of the users of 
the product. 

The new study is to be conducted on a 12-month basis by 
the Industrial Surveys Co. Inc. of Chicago. Cost will be 
borne jointly by the government under the Research and 
Marketing Act, and by the citrus and dried fruit industries. 
Data to be studied will reveal total volume of each fruit 
or juice moving into the hands of householders on a current 
basis. It will also show types of stores where purchases 
are made, prices paid by consumers, and consumer buying 
in relation to size of family, size of household and age of 
household members. 

Latest government estimates are that 22 million gallons 
of frozen orange juice concentrate alone will be processed 
this current season. 





Frozen Milk Concentrate May 
Be New Product 


ROZEN milk concentrate may be available to retail 
i comaaan in two years, John M. Fox, president of the 
Minute Maid corporation, New York, said recently. He 
explained many companies, encouraged by the boom in 
frozen orange juice, are working on methods of putting 
milk concentrate in the familiar six ounce cans. 
centrate will be cheaper than fluid milk, he said. 
Mr. Fox said milk concentrate is the industry’s ‘‘most ex- 
citing” potential product because of the possibilities of cost 
reduction in dairy commodities. One of the economies, he 
explained, would be in handling milk at the time of surplus 
production. 


The con- 


Similar in some respects to that used in orange juice, the 
milk concentration process involves taking the water out 
at low temperatures in a high vacuum, he said. 

“It does present some serious technical problems,” he 
continued. “The proteins in milk are a new element to 
work with. So far no one has solved the complete stabiliza- 
tion of the end product so that it will keep well in storage.” 





Frozen Concentrate Plant Opens 


NEW modern frozen juice concentrate plant has been 
A opened by the Polk Packing Association at Winter 
Haven, Fla. The preliminary freezing is done in cold wall 
tanks and votator and finished in a frozen tunnel of the 
company’s own design. The refrigeration equipment was 
furnished by the Frick Co. of Waynesboro, Pa., and consists 
of three 8x8 compressors, one 7x7 compressor and one 
booster, 1142x8. The cold storage capacity is approximately 
60,000 cases or twenty cars. The pack is for immediate 
shipment to a nationally known distributor. The evapora- 
tor equipment was furnished by the Buflo-vak Equipment 
Division of Blaw-Knox Co., Buffalo, N. Y. and has a ca- 
pacity of 410 gallons of finished product per hour. 
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YEARS OF 
SATISFACTION 


"Burk Burcher Boy’ 


“BUTCHER BOY” is the preferred cold storage door of the industry, 

because it has ALWAYS met every conceivable challenge of hard 

usage. The strong, massive construction of Butcher Boy doors is the 

result of “controlled quality’ production — a guarantee that they will 

meet every rigid test of required performance. 

Time tested heavy duty hardware applications, PLUS prime insulation, 

PLUS 100% Douglas Fir Construction is a resultant product equalled by VESTIBULE-TYPE TRACK DOOR 
none — BUTCHER BOY. Write for free bulletins today. 


BUTCHER BOY COLD STORAGE DOOR co. 
170 N. SANGAMON ST., CHICAGO 7, U. S. A. 


=e CRATE AND CAN 
PASSING DOOR suvcucrvee 
METAL CLAD DOOR TRACK DOOR SUPER- FREEZER Se ey 
(OVERLAP) DOOR TRACK DOOR 
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Chicago Section, A. S. R. E. 


HE Chicago Section of the American Society of Re- 

frigerating Engineers at a meeting held Thursday 
evening, January 12 at the Builders’ Club, Chicago, pre- 
sented a panel discussion on the subject of education for 
the refrigerating engineer. This subject was discussed 
from three different viewpoints by the following speakers 
(1) Burgess H. Jennings, Northwestern University; (2) 
James H. Carpenter, Carrier Corporation; (3) N. J. Pro- 
benson, Air Comfort Corporation. 

Mr. Jennings told of what the universities were doing in 
providing a broad base of engineering background for the 
student, without attempting to specialize in any one branch 
of industry. Thus a graduate engineer is qualified to pur- 
sue further study in his chosen field whether it be research, 
teaching, administration or production. 

Mr. Carpenter explained the system of education offered 
by Carrier Corporation, one characteristic of industry in 
general. After a carefully screening mechanical engineer- 
ing graduates by tests and interviews, this company con- 
ducts an intensified training course, probably the equival- 
ent of several semesters of college work, and finds that this 
training shortens by two years the time required for the 
new employee to reach a given degree of effectiveness. 

Mr. Prebensen reviewed the various activities of A.S.R.E. 
devoted to extending the education of refrigerating engi- 
neers. He cited the various bulletins and data of an infor- 
mative nature which are published by the society and 
pointed out that any question, be it simple or extremely 
complicated, receives an answer written by an expert in 
his field. 

The open discussion which followed was extremely 
spirited, resulting in the Chicago Section taking action by 
the forming of a policy committee to consider ways and 
means of accomplishing the following objectives: (a) En- 
courage student memberships, (b) Conduct a seminar 
regularly before each meeting, and (c) Actively “point” 
the programs of several meetings each year toward the 
interests of the younger members. 





Association Objects to Direct 
Ammonia Refrigeration 


PYHE Canadian Refrigeration Manufacturers’ Association 
Niagara Falls, Ont., has condemned the Ontario De- 
partment of Labor in permitting the installation of direct 
ammonia refrigeration systems in hockey, skating and 
curling rinks, Garnet McCandless, secretary, announced. 
Permission was in direct contravention of the mechanical 
refrigeration code, which was adopted by the province 
under the Steam Boiler Act by Order-in-Council in 1939. 
The condemnation, expressed in a motion was passed at 
the third annual convention of the association in Niagara 
Falls. Mr. McCandless said that ammonia passes through 
the pipes of such a system and that a serious leak could 
cause a major panic in public assemblies in skating rinks. 





Philadelphia Section, A.S.R.E. 
pm Philadelphia Section, 
frigerating Engineers 
evening February 


American Society of Re- 
had a large turnout Friday 
3 at the Engineers Club to hear a panel 
discussion of air conditioning. There were two speakers 
—J. B. Kavanagh who talked about activated carbon, and 
George F. Landgraf who spoke on electrostatic air filters. 
A lively discussion followed. 
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Book Review 


PaTENT PRACTICE MANAGEMENT, For Inventors and Execu- 
tives. By Robert Calvert. Published by Scarsdale Press, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 371 pages. Illustrated. Heavy cloth bind- 
ing. Price $5.00. For sale by Nickerson & Collins Co., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


This book deals particularly with the patent problems of 
the research executive and engineer and presents the 
whole subject from their viewpoint and in their language. 
It presents not only the essentials of patent law, but also 
unusual and practical features that will be of value to any- 
one interested in the general subject. The author has 
devoted some ten years to industrial research, during 
which time he learned the problems and aspirations of 
technical workers and executives and is himself an inven- 
tor named in 15 United States patents. How to obtain 
patents, how to use them, and how to administer the 
patent policy in such manner as to stimulate research and 
invention are the primary subjects covered. As such it 
constitutes a contribution to research workers, engineers 
and the engineering industry. 





Summer Course in Food Technology 


HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

Mass., announces a special three-weeks’ summer pro- 
gram in food technology at the Institute from June 12 to 
June 30, 1950. This course is intended principally for those 
having knowledge of the pertinent basic sciences who wish 
to broaden their perspective, or to increase their technical 
abilities in food fields. 

The course will include economics and statistics of food 
supplies; equipment used in food processes; food bacteri- 
ology, sanitation and fermentation; chemistry and nutri- 
tion; food packaging, labor relations, and unit processes in 
food engineering. Detailed studies of food processing will 
be included covering various fields including freezing, meat 
packing, refrigeration and juice concentrates. In addition 
to lectures, demonstrations, conferences and reports relat- 
ing to the subject matter, there will be opportunities for 
group visits to representative food industries in metropoli- 
tan Boston. The course will be under the direction of 
William L. Campbell, head of the Department of Food 
Technology. Full information regarding the course will be 
furnished by the Institute. 





Panama Canal Announces Opening 
for Refrigeration Engineer 


HE office of The Panama Canal advises that there is 

a vacancy in the position of mechanical engineer, re- 
frigeration, for duty in the Panama Canal service on the 
Isthmus of Panama. This position is in Grade GS-12 at a 
salary of $8,000 per annum, for a minimum temporary em- 
ployment of 18 months, on a 40-hour week basis. Free 
transporation to the Canal Zone is provided the appointee 
and his immediate family, as well as for his household 
goods and personal effects. Applicants must be graduates of 
colleges or universities of recognized standing and shall 
have had at least 10 years experience in the design of cold 
storage plants, three years of which shall have been in 
active supervision of and directly responsible for the design 
of large cold storage projects. They must also be American 
citizens in good physical condition, and not over 45 years 
of age, this requirement being waived up to 62 years for 
persons entitled to veterans’ preference. Those interested 
are urged to communicate with the “Chief of Office, The 
Panama Canal, Washington 25, D. C.” for further details 
and application blanks. 
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NIAGARA AEROPASS CONDENSER (Patented) 


Saves half the Engineer’s Troubles 
.. With a Refrigeration Plant 


Hundreds of engineers have been interviewed about | 
their experience with the Niagara Aeropass Condenser. 
In one way or another, they say, “I wouldn’t go back 
to anything else.” And their managers, who watch the 
costs, say, “Best investment we ever made, couldn't 
Operate now, without it.” 

Niagara Aeropass Condensers have three exclusive | 
features which save trouble and money in running a 
refrigeration plant: 


The “Duo-Pass’’— keeps scale and salts from crusting 
the coils, keeps the condenser always at full capacity. 


The “Oilout”— removes oil and dirt from the re- 
frigerant, at the exact point where the oil vapor is 
condensed and the refrigerant is not. 

The "Balanced-Wet-Bulb” control gives automatic 
operation at the minimum head pressure, saving power 
cost the year round! 


In addition, the Niagara Aeropass Condenser saves 
nearly all your cost of cooling water, quickly bringing | 
back to you the cost of installation. Th plants where 
refrigeration is a production process, owners know 
that this condenser has reduced their costs. 
Write for Bulletin 103. 
You can see one of these installations near you. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
Dept. IR 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING HEATING ® DRYING 


NIAGARA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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New York Ice Harvest Short 


HE annual harvest of ice in Northeastern New York 

State may be lost this winter due to the unseasonal 
mild temperatures. Generally the harvest is in full swing 
by mid-February but to date there has been no cutting 
of ice from Black river, Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence river 
and its adjoining bays. 

Veterans engaged in the annual harvest of ice from vari- 
ous north country points said that there is nothing which 
can be cut at this time and unless colder weather moves in 
for extended periods, the possibilities are that purchases 
of ice for the summer will have to be made from manu- 
facturers. 

While this section faces a dearth of natural ice, cutting 
operations have begun at Cornwall, Ont., in the Cornwall 
canal where the thickness is from ten to ten and a half 
inches. Lack of made the cakes clear right 
through there with no slush on top to cut down quality. 

The New York Central railroad is still waiting with 
hopes that ice may be harvested from its two usual north 
country points, in Black river at Carthage, and at Lake 
Placid. Ice taken at these communities by railroad cutters 
is used by the Central’s St. Lawrence, Adirondack & Ottawa 
divisions 


snow has 


H. G. Farnham, division superintendent, said there has 
been no ice cutting yet “because there is no ice there.” 
Last year, ice was in the process of harvest at this time. 

From Cape Vincent came the report that no cutting is 
possible due to a lack of ice. The harvest at the Cape in 
Lake Ontario at the headwaters of the St. Lawrence river 
was underway at mid-February last year. 

The dim prospect for ice harvesting from north country 
points is reflected by a report from one Watertown ice 


Sj ———— 





Dimensions: Height: 31” 
Width: 914" - Depth: 54" 
Height with Stand: 66” 
Shipping weight: 

Machine: 24 Ibs. 

Stand: 24 Ibs. 
Single lots 
2-9 lots 


$39.50 ea. 
37.00 ea. 
10 or more 33.00 ea. 
Stand extra 15.00 ea. 
All prices f.0.b. our factory. 














manufacturing company that inquiries for ice purchases 
have been received from Massena and Thousand Island 
Park. 





Low Temperature Research Laboratory 

NEW laboratory equipped for experiments at tem- 
A peratures within one degree of absolute zero has been 
installed at Columbia University, New York. Columbia 
physicists will use the low-temperature facilities for the 
study at absolute zero temperatures (459.6 degrees below 
zero on the Farenheit scale) of electrical and magnetic 
properties of metals, and properties of liquid helium. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Henry A. Boorse, executive officer of the 
Barnard College physics department and director of the 
laboratory, the experiments will also aid in the university’s 
neclear physics program. 

The laboratory, partly supported by grants from the Re- 
search Corporation, 405 Lexington Ave., and the Office of 
Naval Research, is on the ground floor of Pupin Hall on 
the campus of Columbia University. It is equipped to pro- 
duce low temperatures by liquefying helium with the aid 
of a machine known as the Collins helium cryostat. 





Cold Storage Retires Preferred Stock 


HE California Cold Storage Distributing Co. San Fran- 

cisco, Calif., called for retirement of all its prior pre- 
ferred 5 per cent stock amounting to $200,000, on February 
11. A regular dividend of 3714 cents per share on both the 
participating preferred and common stocks was declared, 
payable February 20 to stock of record February 11. 


STOPS'EM--SHOWS'EM 
SELLS'EM 


PICKWELL ICE PICK VENDOR 
Self Service... Convenient 


HOT SPOTS FOR SALES 
Office... Dock... Station 


Made by the manufacturer of the nationally known 
BEN SPECIAL Ice Picks you have used for years. 

Precision engineered to give unfailing service. Elec- 
trically welded steel body for all-weather operation. 
Hammered aluminum finish, chrome plated frame and 
mechanism. 

20 Pick capacity. Daily sales average 10-20 Picks per 
day by tests. Picks for vending equipped with Kraft 
straws for safety and rust preventive. When ordering 
Picks, please specify “For Vending Machines”. 

Exelusive quick action non-jamming PATENTED 
operation. Double lock panel door. Separate lock for 
coin box. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
UNITED ICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
55 BEVERLY ST. BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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UNIFORM 


, Dependable 
Pare D nd Dry, to / 


99.99% Pn ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


You can expect peak performance when the re- 
frigerant is Du Pont ‘National’? Ammonia. It’s 
always pure, uniform, dependable and dry! 
Fa-a-ast delivery, too—from convenient distrib- 
uting points the country over. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


7 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


818 Olive St. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Standard of the Refrigeration Industry for 70 Years 


REG.U.S. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


PAT. OFF. 
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REFRIGERATION 


The Book for: 


@ ERECTING ENGINEERS 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SALES ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 
ARCHITECTS 
STUDENTS 
PLANT OWNERS 


RINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION, 3rd Edition (1947) 

revised by Wm. H. Motz, provides information and data 
for the practicing refrigeration engineer. Of special in- 
terest to erecting and operating refrigerating engineers, 
refrigeration machinery sales engineers, persons employed 
in building refrigerating machinery and those employed 
in ice making, cold storage plants or other establishments 
equipped with refrigerating machinery. Contains informa- 
tion that the refrigerating engineer should know in order 
that he may have complete and up-to-date knowledge. 


Written in every day language and as free as possible 
from higher mathematics. The theoretical and fundamental 
operating principles are given attention first-—followed by 
numerous practical considerations and the application of 
principles to the economic production of ice and refrigera- 
tion for various purposes. 
charts—6 Working charts in Cover Pocket. $3.00 

Substantially bound. 
NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. 


433 N. Waller Ave. Chicago 44, Illinois 


672 Pages—215 Illustrations—9 Folded in 
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CYLINDER ANHYDROUS 


AMMONIA 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


WITH REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
AUTOMATIC 


LOADER SHAKER SIZER 


This new Bateman unit, incorporating revo- 
lutionary design that eliminates vibration 
on frame of shaker, assures added years of 
service and economy. One man can keep 
unit in operation, bagging and loading 
magazine. 


Three sizer screens, running on roller 
bearing in counter-balancing action, 
operate without vibration. Screen 
openings, 1',”, 4%" and %”. Shaker 
motor '4 H.P. Processes 175 lbs. of 
ice per minute. 

Slow revolving 

drum, 12 large 

teeth, hold 

snow to abso- 

lute minimum. 

Removable 

plate on side 

of crusher so 

teeth can be 

changed easily 

and quickly. 

Five grate ad- 

jJustments to 

help size ice be- 

fore it reaches 

sizing screen. 


LOW PRICE: 
and galvanizing. 
F.O.B. Mineral Wells, 


Complete with motors, switches 
$1,295 


GALVANIZED AT NO EXTRA COST BY DUPONT 
BRIGHT ZINC ELECTRO PROCESS 


Write Today for More Information 


Texas 


BATEMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., INC. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
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Institute of American Poultry 
Industries 
(Continued from page 38) 


Consumer Preference for Eggs 


W. J. Stadelman, Washington Experiment Station, Pull- 
man, brought out some interesting facts on the subject of 
consumer preference for eggs. He reported the results of 
16,000 postcard questionnaires placed in egg cartons just 
before delivery to retailers. Important highlights of the 
survey included (1) More people are interested in yolk 
color than in shell color; (2) Contrary to popular opinion, 
there was a greater preference for brown shells in Western 
Washington, and a preference for yolks darker than those 
produced by many commercial flocks in Washington, and 
darker than the light yellow specified in Grade AA stand- 
ards; (3) Consumers are more interested in quality than 
price. More favorable comments on quality were received 
than total comments on price. But quality factors such as 
poor shells, blood spots, lack of refrigeration in stores, bad 
or strong odors or tastes, rotten or spoiled eggs, and lack of 
uniformity in size were mentioned frequently. (4) House- 
wives do a good job of caring for the eggs they buy by buy- 
ing weekly and keeping eggs under refrigeration; (5) Con- 
current checks on egg quality prior to delivery to retailers 
clearly indicated that egg turn-over in retail stores is much 
too slow—old supplies are not cleaned up before fresh sup- 
plies are sold; (6) Almost every store visited had refrig- 
eration—but only a little better than half of them kept eggs 
under refrigeration. 


Egg Procurement Methods 


Costly, inefficient procurement is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing poultry and egg processors in farm areas. A 
summary of the Department of Agriculture’s study of egg 
procurement methods, made in 1948 and just now sum- 
(1) Only 66 per 
cent of the eggs delivered by producers in the thirteen states 
studied were Grade A at the time of delivery; (2) Producer 
quality varied widely. In one case where producers de- 
livered lots of the same size on the same day to the same 
station at the same price, quality varied from one lot with 
no grade A’s to one containing 90 per cent A’s; (3) No area 
is a low quality area. If some producers in all areas can 
deliver high quality the rest can, generally, do the same 
by following similar practices; (4) Grade buying resulted 
in delivering better quality but no data were obtained to 
show whether the added returns offset the added cost; (5) 
Producers with larger flocks delivered higher quality eggs; 
(6) The number of times eggs are picked up and set down 
seemed to be a more important shell damage factor than 
the distance they travelled or the type of case used. 


marized developed the following points: 





Food Technologists Honor Rector 


FTNHE Institute of Food Technologists has awarded 

| Thomas M. Rector, vice president of General Foods 
Corp., New York City, the Nicholas Appert medal for 
1950. The announcement was made by Charles L. Smith, 
chairman of the Nicholas Appert award jury of the Chi- 
cago Section of the Institute of Food Technologists. Mr. 
Rector is also chairman of the Panel on Food, Committee 
on Equipment and Materials, Research and Development 
Board, Washington, D. C. He will be awarded the medal 
at the Decennial Conference of the Irstitute at the annual 
banquet on the evening of May 23, 1£50, at the Edgewater 
Beath Hotel in Chicago 
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George A. Westerlin 


HE death of George A. Westerlin, honorary president 
 - Westerlin & Campbell Co. refrigeration and air 
conditioning contractors, Chicago, Ill., occurred January 22 
after a two-year illness at the age of 67. He was a son of 
the late John M. Westerlin, a pioneer in the refrigerating 
field and founder of the company bearing his name. 

Mr. Westerlin was educated in the public schools and 
North Park College, Chicago, and in 1899 accepted a posi- 
tion with the Westerlin & Campbell Co. He served in vari- 
ous capacities, as treasurer, secretary, vice-president and, 
upon his father’s death, became president. At the end of 
1947, because of ill health, he resigned as president and 
served as honorary president. 

‘He was a member of the American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers and of the Swedish Club of Chicago. Funeral 
services were held January 26 in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
of which he had been a member for many years. 


J. Clemons Sexton 


Eee death of J. Clemons Sexton, founder and one of 
the owners of the Crystal Ice Co., Clarksdale, Miss., 
occurred Sunday night, February 5, at Clarksdale Hospital. 
He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Sexton had lived in Mississippi since 1914, going 
there from Union Hill near Kankakee, Ill. He formerly 
owned an electrical business in Indianola and after selling 
this business moved to Clarksdale in 1925 and organized 
the Crystal Ice Co. with his brother J. M. Sexton as a 
partner. Later his son, Richard, was taken into the firm. 

He was a member of the Coahoma County Chamber of 
Commerce and a former president of the Delta States 
Ice Association, of which he was a director at the time of 
his death. He was a member of the Methodist Church, 
the Delta Council, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a Mason, Shriner, Elk and an honorary member 
of the Sons of the Confederacy. 

He leaves his widow Mrs. Eleta Hydrick Sexton and his 
son Richard. 


ARTHUR B. Cote, Eastern representative of the Savage 
Arms Refrigeration Co. of Ithaca, N. Y., died January 28 in 
a hospital at New Rochelle, N. Y., after a long illness at 
the age of 57. His residence was in New Rochelle. Born in 
New York, Mr. Cole had been in the refrigerating and 
frozen food business most of his life, pioneering in many 
types of frozen foods and their equipment. He served dur- 
ing World War II as an agricultural marketing administra- 
tor for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


NAPOLEON SENECAL, one of the oldest and best known ice 
merchants in Montreal, Canada, passed away quite sud- 
denly in December. His experience in the ice business goes 
back to the beginning of the century, and he at one time 
owned extensive ice properties. 


Ricuarp J. JUMPER, secretary and director of the Lincoln 
Ice Co., Chicago, Ill., died Saturday, January 21 after a 
short illness. He was 70 years old. He is survived by two 
daughters. 

ICE 
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OHIO SPECIAL ICE CANS 


Double Riveted 
Welded 


Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 
Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 
@©oeeee#e#eeee @e 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. Co. 
NILES FETED At Cod oF bid el-Yo WW bc] OP EE OHIO 











XL AMMONIA 
COMPRESSORS 


HAVE LONG LIFE and 
DEPENDABILITY 


XL Ammonia compressors are equipped 


with roller bearings—ring plate valves 
—force feed lubrication for slow or high speed 
operation. 


HILGER CHIP ICE 
MANUFACTURING UNITS 


Now available in capacities to make 100 to 3000 pounds 
ot ice per HOUR. For FISH—POULTRY—SAU- 


Also manufacturers of Ammonia Valves SAGE and VEGETABLE PROCESSING 
in all sizes up to 8 inches. PI ANAS - mn Jb Look! 














For full information and details, write or wire— 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Freon and Ammonia Refrigerating and 
Ice Making Machinery, Ammonia Valves and Fittings. 


1834-54 W. 59th Street CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
Cable Address: “AIRPROENG” Phones: PROSPECT 6-7000 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 





MICHIGAN ICE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
March 2-3, 1950 
Hotel Morton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Epwarp W. JACKSON, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA ICE ASSOCIATION 
March 6-7, 1950 
Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
Lewis H. Powe .t, Secy.-Treas. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
March 6-8, 1950 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rost, W. WALTON, Secret wy 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDU STRIES 
March 27-28, 1950 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 
C. A. BERKIHISER, Secretary 


EASTERN STATES ICE ASSOCIATION 
April 12-14, 1950 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
SAMUEL FREER, Secret: ry 


MOUNTAIN STATES ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
INDUSTRIES 
April 27-28, 1950 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
J. REIMER Espy, Secretary 





Sales and Reorganizations 


Fort Huachuca, Ariz—Wm. Waggoner and Fred Itule, 
prominent Santa Cruz County residents have purchased ice 
and cold storage plant facilities here. The facilities can 
handle up to 30,000 lbs. of frozen foods each day. Mostly 
shrimp from the Gulf of California has been processed at 
the plant. Seafoods are airlifted from Mexico. 

Dover, Del.—The Service Ice & Storage Co., operated by 
the Behen family since before the turn of the present cen- 
tury, was recently sold to the Diamond Ice & Coal Co. of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Greenfield, Ind.—Walter H. Weil of this city became the 
owner of the Greenfield Ice & Fuel Co. recently. The amount 
of the consideration was understood to be approximately 
$13,000. The purchase of the long-established local firm 
was made by Mr. Weil from stockholders of the company, 
three of whom are widows of the former owners, Mrs. 
Harvey J. Rhue, Mrs. Chas. H. Cook and Mrs. James O. 
Davis and heirs of the John R. Moore estate. Mr. Weil 
expects to continue the operation of the business. Ward 
Rhue will continue in the capacity as manager of the busi- 
ness. 

Lebanon, Tenn.—Neal Scheurman, owner 
tion Ice and Ice Cream Manufacturing Co., has purchased 
the Inter-State Ice and Coal Co. The Inter-State company 
has been operated in Lebanon for about 40 years by A. B. 
Humphreys, Sr. It is one of the few steam-operated plants 
still in existence. 

Stephenville, Tex.—Harry Park, owner of the Stephen- 
ville Ice Co. here, has announced the purchase of four ice 
plants and two refrigerating stations in this area. The 
ice plants purchased are located at Hamilton, Comanche, 
Rising Star and De Leon. The refrigerating stations are 
located at Gorman and Cross Plains. Consideration was in 
excess of $100,000 according to Mr. Park. 


of the Perfec- 





Indians Build Freezing Plant 


NDIANS in Nelson House, Manitoba, Canada are taking 
| another page out of the white man’s book—they’re set- 
ting up a freezing plant so they'll have plenty of food in 
the summer. All 500 members of 
gaged in making ice for a cold storage 
which each Indian will have space 
tions also are unde1 


the community are en- 
locker house in 
In addition, prepara- 


way for facilities to smoke whitefish. 
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ae INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 
iss N. Waller, Chicago 44, Ill. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
Mount Taylor, Secretary, 1706 L St., N 
Washington 6, D. C 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pres., Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
Emerson A. Brandt, Sec’y, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
ack L. Dawson, 461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Secretary, 317 Eglinton Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Devta States Ice Association 
R. N. Milling, Secretary, Ouachita Bank Bidg., Monroe, La. 
Eastern States Ice AssociaTION 
amuel Freer, Secy.-Treas., 12 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fiorina Ice Association 
Muriel Washburn, Secretary, 1931 Silver St. 
ILtinors Association oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
W. D. Wright, Secretary, Clinton Pure Ice Co., 


, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Clinton, Ill. 
INDIANA AssociaATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Robert W. Walton, Secretary, Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
C. A. Berkihiser, Manhattan Ice & Cold Stg. Co., Manhattan, Kans. 
Kentucky Ice MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
T. King, Secretary, 429 S. Seventh St., 
MICHIGAN Icr INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
Edward W. Jackson, Secretary, 131 E. Kal Ave., Kal 
Missourt Ice MANUFACTURERS’ AssOCIATION 
A. V. Esphorst, Secretary, 3820 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MounTAin States Association oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
. Espy, Secretary, Espy Ice Co., 2229 - 15th St., 
NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION O¥ Ice INDUSTRIES 
Frank Vogelsang, Secretary, W. T. Good Ice Co., 
New Encianp Ice Association 
Raymond Wilber, Secretary, 419 Boyleston St., 


, Indianapolis, Ind 


Louisville, Ky. 





Denver, Colo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York State Association OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 

Chas. G. Ashe, 101 Columbia St., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
NortH Carouins Ice Association 

Lewis H. Powell, Secretary, Capital Ice & Coal Co. 
NortTuw my ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 

Ed. H. Shea, Secretary, 2027 N.E. Schuyler, Portland, Oreg. 
Ono at eco oF Ict INDUSTRIES 

juy W. Jacobs, Secretary, The Steubenville Ice Co., Steubenville, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIFS 

W. A. Hadley, Secretary, 242 Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paciric States CoLp STORAGE WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

a . Dawson, Secretary, 461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 
SoutH Carouina Ice MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION 

Geo. L. English, Secretary, P. O. Box 603, Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTHERN Ice EXCHANGE 

Richard W. Florrid, Secretary, 11% Fourth St., 
SOUTHWESTERN Ice MANUFACTURERS Asso 

P. A. Weatherred, Secy. Counsel, Mercantile Bank Bldg., 
Tennessee Ice MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

W. E. Harlan, Secretary, Mt. Pleasant Ice Co., 
Tri-State Association oF Ice INpusTRIES ‘ 

L. R. Girton, Secretary, 260 Boyce-Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls, S. D 
Vircinta Ice MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

H. H. Snyder, Secretary, Alexandria, Va. 
West Vircinia AssociATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 

E. Dana Smith, Secy., Diamond Ice & Coal Co., 
Wisconsin AssoctaTION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 

Paul F. Hoff, Secretary, 1300 East Locust St., 


, Raleigh, N. C. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


Dallas, Texas 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


Charleston, W. V 


Milwaukee, Wis 





Dry Ice Journal Resumes Publication 


FTER a lapse of several years, publication of “The Dry 
Ice Journal” (Das Trockeneis) has been resumed in 
Fuessen-Bavaria, Postfach, Germany (U.S. Sector) by Dr. 
R. Bauer, prominent German scientist. It will be published 
in English and German. Later it is planned to issue a 
French edition under the title “La Revue de la Carbo- 
Glace.” Dr, Bauer was employed in the U. S. Air Force as 
a scientific consultant on the use of Dry Ice. The subscrip- 
tion price is $6.00 for the German and $8.00 for the English 
edition. 
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Smooth Bends 
Perfect Welds 


Exact Measurements 


Last year in Minneapolis, Chicago and St. Louis 
winter experiments showed that greater volume was 
obtained by keeping normal off season truck de- 
liveries and “letting Sturdy-Built Stations capture 
the plus market. By letting Sturdy-Built Stations 
carry the off season load, profits were substantially 
increased, 


S & S equipped stations sell ice 24 hours a day, 
serving occasional customers who account for 27% 
of all ice sold through Sturdy-Built Stations as well 
as the “after hour’ customers. (45% of all ice sold 
from Sturdy-Built Stations is purchased between 
4:00 P.M. and 8:00 P.M.). 


You can depend on Sturdy-Built to increase vol- 
ume, lower distribution costs and stretch profits. 
Pipe Bending Coils have proved The dependability of S & S Ice Vending Machines 

their quality in Iee and and Sturdy-Built Stations for 18 years remains un- 
equaled and unchallenged. 


For over sixty years, the National 


Refrigeration plants 


Phone, Wire or Write for Detailed Information. 
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NEW PLANTS ano IMPROVEMENTS 





Information pertaining to proposed new plants utili 





rehabilitation of existing plants. 


equipment, as well as additions, improvements, and 


News regarding such new plants and additions is invited for publication in this department. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Jose, Calif—Barron-Gray Packing Co., Fifth 
Martha Sts., subsidiary of Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
construct a modern warehouse, to cost an estimated $250,- 
000. The new warehouse will replace the one destroyed 
by fire last October at a loss of $275,000. 

San Jose, Calif—A $55,000 addition to Modern Ice & 
Cold Storage plant, 1010 N. 13th St., is being constructed 
by E. A. Hathaway. It is a single story frame structure in- 
cluding a storage and freezing tunnel unit comprising 100,- 
000 cu, ft. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—Robert T. Andersen, head of An- 
dersen’s Valley Foods, Inc., of Buellton, announces the clos- 
ing of the frozen split pea soup plant in San Louis Obispo 
and the opening of a new plant here. Sales of the product 
have shown a steady growth every year, Andersen said. It 
is now sold in most markets in California; in Portland and 
Seattle, Wash., Hawaii and Guam. 


and 
will 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont., Canada—To more adequately take care of 
its expanding business, Lake Simcoe Ice & Fuel Limited, 
has now under construction a new plant with a daily ice- 
making capacity of 78 tons, situated in the growing Leaside 
district. The plant is expected to be in operation by June 
1. This company has just entered into a long-term contract 
to supply the Canadian National Railroad with coach-yard 
and team-track icing in the Toronto area, largely served in 
the past with natural ice brought in from outside points. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Irvington Ice & Coal Co. has installed 
a new Model 20-B Sturdy-Built ice vending station. 


MEXICO 


Mexico—The new Guaymas freezing 
plant is now completed. As reported in the November, 
1949, issue Ice AND REFRIGERATION, this freezing plant will 
serve to hold stocks for vessels destined for Europe. First 
shipment of frozen Mexican beef has been consigned to 
Greece. Cattlemen from all sections of Sonora attended 
the dedication rites of the new plant. W. C. Greene of 
Cananea heads the freezing plant company. 


Guaymas, Sonora, 


MISSOURI 


Ste. Genevieve, Mo.—Vincent 
cently that he and his brother, 
ton ice plant here. The ice plant will be modern and in the 
latest style. The building will be located on Highway 25, 
just South of Huck’s Hickory Home. The plant will fea- 
ture coin operated machines for self-service. 


Sexauer announced re- 
Raymond, will build a 15 


NEVADA 
Reno, Nev.—The Sierra Meat & Provision Co., Second and 
Locust Sts., recently completed their new plant. Frank 
Humphrey, well known Reno stockman, is president of the 
company and Virgil Wedge, Reno city attorney, is vice 
president and Herb Meusell is general manager and secre- 
tary-treasurer. The modern building has cooling, and 
freezing rooms. 


NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y.-Another Sturdy-Built ice vending sta- 
tion is being set in operation by American Ice Co., to start 
off the 1950 season. It is a Model 16-C (S & S equipped) 
supplied by F. B. Dickinson & Co. of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The New York Central System during 
the coming year will spend more than a million dollars in 
improvements on the Rochester stretch. A major develop- 
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ment in the program will be the construction of a 40-car 
icing plant at Wayneport. This facility, it was reported, 
will allow the Central to dispense with icing of cars at 
Gardenville, East Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, and again 
at Selkirk, south of Albany. 


OHIO 


Dayton, Ohio—Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co. has put 
another Sturdy-Built Model 20-C ice vending station in 
operation. Equipped by S & S, the unit was supplied by 
the Des Moines, Iowa, plant of F. B. Dickinson & Co. The 
station dispenses 25 and 50 lb. blocks, as well as prepared 
packaged ice. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Tex.—Pacific Fruit Express Co. plans an addi- 
tion to the ice loading dock in the Southern Pacific Yards 
here. The addition is to cost approximately $115,771. The 
new dock will service 200 refrigerator cars. 


VIRGINIA 


Salem, Va.—Valleydale Packers, Inc., here will construct 
an addition to the present plant to cost several hundred 
thousand dollars, Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr., president announced 
recently. The new addition which will contain two stories 
and a basement, will double the refrigerating area of the 
plant, Mr. Neuhoff said. Valleydale Packers, Inc. has four 
plants owned by the company that was organized by Mr. 
Neuhoff in 1932 at Lynchburg. Other plants are at Bristol, 
Clarksville and Union City, Tenn. A $500,000 addition is 
now being made to the Bristol plant. 





Icy Items 


San Jose, Calif.—The State Public Utilities Commission 
authorized the Modern Ice & Cold Storage Co. to issue a 
$250,000 note and execute a deed of trust and chattel mort- 
gage 

Thibodaux, La.—Gulf Ice, Inc., filed notice of dissolution 
of incorporation with the Office of the Secretary of State 
at Baton Rouge recently. 

Beaumont, Tex.—The Secretary of State has permitted 
the Texas Ice Co. here.to exchange 1,650 shares at $100 each 
for 6,600 shares at $25.00 each. 

Coolidge, Tex.—Coolidge Ice and Frozen Foods, Inc., has 
been granted dissolution of incorporation. 

Dallas, Tex.—Union Ice Co. Inc., has recently been grant- 
ed dissolution of incorporation. 





Fires and Accidents 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Standard Ice Co.’s plant at 114 S. 
Main St. was damaged by fire recently. Loss had not been 
determined. 

Renova, Pa.—The Renova Ice Co.'s ice house was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with an estimated loss of $100,000. 
Fire officials estimated the building was worth $20,000 and 
damage to the equipment was $80,000. 





New Incorporation 


Greenville, Tex.—The Secretary of State at Austin has 
approved the incorporation of the New Ice Company here 
with $100,000 capital stock by G. L. Burnett, L. L. Bowman 
Jr., and Naud Burnett. 
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The phrase “STERLING DEPENDABLE RE- 
FRIGERATION” is more than a slogan—it’s 
a fact. 


Built with rugged strength for endurance, 
with advanced design for efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation, STERLING Ammonia 
Compressors are the product of more than 
fifty years of “know how” in the manufac- 
turing of refrigeration machinery and equip- 
ment. 


A complete range of sizes insures the correct 
compressor for each application. 


Deliveries are, at present, current—most models of compressors are available 


from stock. 


For complete information, see your nearest STERLING distributor, or write 


the factory. 


REYNOLDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 





THREE-WAY BOOST 
for the \CE BUSINESS! 


Most revolutionary 
gadget in the coin mo- 
chine business. Easily 
attached to any iced 
beverage cooler; gives 
moximum vending pro- 
tection at minimum 
cost. 

Helps ice business three 
ways. (1) Holds old ac- 
counts. (2) Brings new 
accounts. (3) Profit on 
every PAY-PULL ma- 
chine you sell. 


« GUARANTEED 
« PATENTED 


$175 


F.0.B 
FACTORY 
Write for Details on 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


Don’t delay! Write today for details on the amazing 
PAY-PULL Coin Controlled Cap Remover, with Special 
Dealership Offer for Ice s and $ liers. 


PAY-PULL MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


720-D San Pedro Avenue . San Antonio 1, Texas 
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“Builders of Fine Refrigeration Equipment” 


Heat 
Wave 


with R-C Blowers 


Don’t chance loss of profits this year due to lack 


* of capacity or air supply failure. Install R-C Rotary 


- at rated capacities isn’t unusual with R-C 
Simple design, 


Positive Blowe prs in your ice plant now and be sure 
that you're set for heat wave demands. With R-C 
Blowers you get positive air volume at the pressure 
you need, regardless of temperature or weather. 
Ten years or more of faithful, continuous delivery 
Blowers. 
sturdy construction and lack of 
small moving parts assure such long-time perform- 
ance. For replacements or additions, write us your 


/ requirements or ask for Bulletin R-C 1247. 


* 503 Columbia Avenue « 


Connersville, Indiana 


_ ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER Corp. 


oF ae oo ee A ee oe 


One of the Dresser Industries 


OUTS: SONNERSVILLE : e 


4, 
‘weg s0* 


INDUSTRAES 





MISSOURI 





NS EW AND IMPROVED 
EQUIPMENT 


MACHINERY-APPLIANCES- PROCESSES 


New Line of York 
High Speed Compressors 


A. NEW line of high speed refriger- 
4 ation compressors for ammonia 
application has been developed by 
York Corporation for the 1950 market 
to handle from 15 to 275 h.p. equiva- 
lent of refrigeration with a much im- 
proved economy, according to John 
R. Hertzler, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. Termed V/W 
compressors because of the arrange- 
ment of its cylinders, the new line. 
according to Mr. Hertzler, results in 
a greater freedom from. vibration 
similar to airplane engine designs. 


York high-speed direct drive com- 
pressor, eight cylinders. 


The compressors are credited with 
having long life, because cylinder 
liners and all other parts subjected 
to wear can be removed for replace - 
ment with a minimum of effort and 
at very low cost. Most of the parts 
on the various size compressors are 
interchangeable, thus eliminating the 
necessity of keeping a large assort- 
ment of spare parts in inventory, 
where a number of compressors have 
been installed Upper floor mount- 
ing without special foundations is 
made possible by static and dynami 
balance of the compressors. 

Because of the compact design, less 
floor space and head room is re- 
quired, Quiet performance is made 
possible by precision-built ring plate 
type suction and discharge valves 
spacious gas ports and gas passages. 


) 
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maori coltst=e! 
department ts 
furnished by the manu 
facturer of the article 
described and 1s not 
to be construed as the 


opinion of the Editor. 


Starting power requirements are re- 
duced by automatic unloading of 
eylinders with ‘easy start’ control. 
Efficient operation at all loads is 
achieved by capacity reducers that 
save power costs under varying local 
conditions. Then too, increased valve 
iife is obtained by anchoring valves 
to prevent wear by rotation. 

The ammonia V/W_ compressors 
are available for use with remote 
condensing equipment (either water 
cooled or evaporator cooled con- 
densers) to meet every refrigeration 
need in the range of 15 to 275 hp in- 
clusive. They are designed with four, 
six, eight, 12 and 16 cylinders and 
for direct connection to motor. 


Portable Ice Chest 


NEW design of portable ice chest 
4 called Pik-nik Ice Box is being 
manufactured by the Hamilton Metal 
Products Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Of 
round design the body has thick fibre- 


New Pic-nik Ice Box 


glass insulation to maintain low heat 
loss when used with either hot or cold 
commodities. Diameter is 1134 in., 
height 14 in., capacity 4 gallons. 

One of the features is an inner 
chamber which is filled with ice to 
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maintain low temperature and yet 
avoid direct contact of food and ice 
where this is desired. A vinyl coat- 
ing protects the surfaces of the metal 
and also prevents transfer of odor or 
flavor to foods or liquids in contact 
with the surfaces of the chest. Fin- 
ished in blue with yellow cover the 
chest is light in weight. The cover is 
single thickness metal-compression 
type. Sales office is at 855 Avenue of 
Americas, New York 1. 


New Marsh Refrigeration 
Testing Gauge Set 


NEW refrigeration testing gauge 
4 set has been announced by 
Marsh Instrument Co., sales affiliate 
of Jas. P. Marsh Corp., Skokie, Il. 
The set, consisting of a compound 
retard gauge and a pressure gauge 
for use with manifolds and other 
testing, has been developed in the 
words of the manufacturer “to pro- 
vide the serviceman with testing 
gauges which represent the ultimate 
in quality, accuracy and utility.” 


New refrigeration testing gauge 
Set announced by Marsh Instru- 
ment Co. 


Both gauges have Marsh heavy- 
duty bronze bushed movements and 
are calibrated to the extreme accu- 
racy of plus or minus 1 per cent ot 
reading over their entire ranges. 
Knife edge pointers are provided to 
facilitate close reading. Both gauges 
have the Marsh ‘“Recalibrator” which 
enables the user to restore the accu- 
racy of a gauge that has been 
knocked out of adjustment by simply 
turning a “Recalibrator screw” on 
the face of the gauge. Attention is 
called to the fact that the “Recalibra- 
tor” re-establishes the relation of the 
bourdon tube to the movement, thus 
correcting the gauge throughout its 
entire range. Naturally, this is par- 
ticularly important in a testing gauge. 
A screwed, knurled ring is provided 
on each gauge to give quick, easy 
access to the “Recalibrator” screw. 

Both gauges are in 2'%-inch pol- 
ished brass cases with bevelled glass 
crystals, giving them a handsome, 
business-like appearance. The manu- 
facturer stresses the value of the re- 
tard scale of the compound gauge 
which provides easily-read, one- 
pound graduations through the im- 
portant testing range of 0-50 lbs. A 
new bulletin describing the testing 
set is available from the manufac- 
turer. 
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New Vending Device 
For Soft Drinks 


N? ONE knows better than ice 
manufacturers what percentage 
of their gross production tonnage 
goes into iced beverage coolers . It is 
sufficient to say that this is a huge 
market, offering possibilities for 
greatly increased sales of ice and its 
importance cannot and should not be 
overlooked. 

Any threat to the existence of iced 
beverage coolers is a threat to the 
business volume of the ice companies 
that service them. Likewise, any 
equipment that will tend to keep iced 
beverage coolers in operation will be 
received by the ice industry as a 
business aid that helps to hold ice ac- 
counts and to stimulate the sale of 
ice. 

Good news for the ice industry is 
the introduction of a revolutionary 
gadget called the Pay-Pull Coin Con- 
trolled Cap Remover which, simply 
and inexpensively, provides vending 
protection for any open style bever- 
age cooler, many of which are refrig- 
erated by means of ice. Easily at- 
tached to any soft drink box, after 
the original bottle opener has been 
removed, the Pay-Pull machine 
makes it necessary for the customer, 
after selecting his soft drink, to de- 
posit a nickel in the machine in or- 
der to open his bottle. 

Surveys show that, in soft drink 

outlets such as service stations, gro- 
cery stores, restaurants and others 
where beverages are dispensed from 
an open cooler, 99 percent of soft 
drink pilfering is due to forgetfu!- 
ness, not dishonesty. This is the large 
percentage of loss to which the Pay- 
Pull machine is said to put an effec- 
tive stop. 
“Lack of adequate vending protec- 
tion is given as the main reason for 
the switch to electric bottle vending 
machines in so many locations, with 
the consequent elimination of such 
outlets as customers for manufac- 
tured ice. With the introduction of 
the ingenious Pay-Pull attachment, 
the beverage retailer is able to add 
the benefit of vending protection to 
his open drink box, at a minimum 
investment and no installation cost, 
with the result that an ice account 
is retained. 

Developed at Southwest Research 
Institute and manufactured by the 
Pay-Pull Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., of San Antonio, Texas, the Pay- 
Pull attachment is patented and 
guaranteed. Since it retails for only 
$17.50, it frequently pays for itself, 
over and over, in a matter of a few 
weeks by the profit protection it af- 
fords. Special discounts are avail- 
able, it is understood, to ice manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in- 
terested in offering the machine to 
their accounts on a resale basis. 
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MOTO- 
TELESCOPIC 
HI-LIFT TRUCK 


Capacity: 4,000 
Ibs., 80” lift; 
2,000 Ibs. up to 
144” lift. Patent- 
ed articulating © 
hinged spring 
unit holds drive 
wheel down on 
floor for better 
traction. 


MOTO-PALLET TRUCK 


Low battery mounting prevents 
tipping. Patented Nydegger 
shackles on load wheels insure 
smooth travel over uneven floors, 
elevator entrances, etc. 


PALLET 


ure © 


SHORTER 


Moto-True Motorized Battery 
Operated Walkie Trucks are 
filling a long felt need in many 
refrigerated warehouses be- 
cause less handling space is 
needed and power cost is as 
little as 8¢ per 8-hr. day. 


Besides being shorter, Moto- 
Trucs are amazingly easy to 
operate. A turn of the wrist on 
easy grip roller type handle 
gives two speeds forward and 
two speeds reverse. Push but- 
tons in the ends of handle, con- 
trol the hydraulic lift. 


Moto-Truc dependability can’t 

go wrong. Dead man controls 

and other safety features are 
real protection for both 
the operator and loads. 
Moto-True maintenance 
cost is comparatively 
nil. Power unit is quick- 
ly accessible for inspee- 
tion and servicing. And 
the entire construction 
is designed for long ser- 
vice. 


Write for Literature 





TRUCKS 
e 


HI-LIFT 
TRUCKS 


© 
PLATFORM 
TRUCKS 


CLEV: 
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a hh e Steal 


ORIGINATORS OF 
MOTORIZED HAND TRUCHS 





New Thermobank 
For Ammonia 


COMPLETELY automatic hot gas 
4 defrost system for ammonia will 
be available to the refrigeration in- 
dustry in the near future. This sys- 
tem was developed by the Kramer 
Trenton Company and will be mar- 
keted under the trade name of ‘““Ther- 
from the conventional Thermobank 
mobank”. The new system varies 
used for Freon. Since the charac- 
teristics and behavior of ammonia 
differ from Freon, the Kramer Lab- 
oratory was fully equipped with 
complete testing facilities for am- 





CP either makes or can pro- 
vide you with leading makes 
of 


Shell and Tube Condensers 





Ammonia Fittings 


Ammonia Controls 





monia last fall. Extensive laboratory 
tests were made under various tem- 
perature conditions and applications, 
which included tests on installation 
where the Thermobank is one of two 
or more systems using a single com- 
pressor. At the present time there 
are under observation six pilot field 
installations covering various appli- 
cations which include the use of 
Thermobank in conjunction with am- 
monia compressors handling a num- 
ber of other systems. 

The new Thermobank System will 
use a time clock and solenoid to con- 
trol the hot gas defrost. To prevent 
the condensed hot gas leaving the 
evaporator from returning directly to 


CP offers you an extensive line of vertical two- 
cylinder Compressors, Self-contained Marine 
Units and Multi-cylinder Compressors and 
Boosters plus CP Engineering to cooperate in 
planning efficient economical refrigeration 
systems. 

The modern CP factory (pictured below), 
which is devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of refrigeration machinery, combines with 
a coast to coast network of 21 company owned 
and operated branches to give owners of CP 
Refrigeration Equipment the important ad- 
vantage of one source of complete supply and 
service. 





= 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


8? 


— Vine 1 
MFG. COMPANY > 
"General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Atlanta « Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Dallas « Denver « Houston + Kansas City, Mo. « Los Angeles 
Minneapolis + Nashville « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. « St. Lovise 
Salt Lake City « Son Francisco « Seattle + Toledo, Ohio + Waterloo, la. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 


Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, England 
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the compressor, a re-evaporator is 
placed in the suction line. A re- 
evaporator is an air to refrigerant 
heat exchanger, which operates only 
during the defrost cycle. 

There will be three sizes of evapo- 
rators having an approximate ca- 
pacity at a 10 F temperature differ- 
ence of 2 ton, 14% ton and 1 ton. Mul- 
tiple systems consisting of two or 
three evaporators can be used with 
a single compressor. In large instal- 
lations, it is possible to have more 
than one system on a single compres- 
sor. 


Electric Tiering Truck 


NEW electric tiering truck is an- 
4 nounced by the Lyon-Raymond 
Corp., Greene, N. Y. It has been de- 
signed for maximum maneuverabil- 
ity, to tier from narrower aisles and 
in areas that were not previously 
possible with conventional power 
tiering trucks. It will operate from a 
6 ft. aisle. This, it is pointed out, will 











Side view of new “Spacemaker” elec- 
tric power lift truck announced by 
Lyon-Raymond Corp. 


not only increase usable floor and air 
space by narrowing of aisles, but will 
make possible also the tiering of skid 
and pallet loads in areas where it has 
been considered impractical. Among 
these are upper floors in multi-story 
buildings where floor and elevator 
capacities were insufficient for the 
use of the conventional heavier pow- 
er trucks. At present it is furnished 
in three different types: (1) platform 
type for tiering skids; (2) fork type 
for tiering single face pallets: (3) 
straddle type for tiering two faced 
pallets. Although it is just been in- 
troduced to the market, this new tier- 
ing truck has been subjected to ex- 
tensive tests in large manufacturing 
plants and warehouses. 
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New Ice Pick Vendor 


HE United Ice Supply Company 

of Boston is now ready to offer to 
the trade a guaranteed, precision 
made ice pick vendor, to be known : 
as the Pickwell Vendor. After much | A ‘ 
research by their engineers the com- ‘ lant : 
pany announces that no other im- ‘ 


A typical two-bed Industrial 

Water Demineralizer. Standard models 

available with capacities up to 

1000 gph. Special units of any ca- 
pacity engi ed to requir 

















Here’s how it works... || 
9 


Instead of running ordi- 
nary city water into the 
freezing tanks, it is passed 
through the Industrial de- 
mineralizer where beds of 
ion-exchange resins re- 
move the dissolved miner- 
Pickwell ice pick vendor, equip- al salts—delivering the 


ped with stand, made by The chemical equivalent of 
United Ice Supply Co. pure water. 





provements can be made either in With this pure water 


quality, workmanship, or price. The P 4 ve 3 " 
ciieies i oh altiediins. cameeeh ane there are no minerals to deposit in the core—so the whole core-pulling 


that holds 20 completely assembled operation is eliminated. Furthermore, the amount of ice which cracks 


ice picks, hammer aluminum finish, in th si i 
ail, ches ehelal teenn ent maie t ween is appreciably reduced. And sane transparency of the whale 
anism. The electrically welded steel cake is improved—your customers will notice the difference and like it. 
body is for all-weather operation. It 
pone Pi a nee eae It's easy to find out how to get this big bonus from your ice plant. 
exclusive quic action, nonjamming, . a a 
patented delivery. As a safety meas- | Send us an analysis of the water you are using, the quantity you need, 
i and a ~4:1 penton pa ' and at what rate (gallons per hour). We will send you complete in- 
e company wi ul e icé picks » P ° . 
witha “tan  saiP atl pov a. the formation on demineralized water, estimate of costs, performance data, 
blades for vending. etc. Better look into it right away. 
The vendor comes either with or 
without a stand and can be attached 


to any wall space. It has a double FILTERS —, PUMPS" CORROSION TESTING APPARATUS 


locking door panel with a separate Pressure Type Centrifugal ,  * Salt Fog + Humidity 
lock for the coin box, which holds } 


30.00 in dimes. Th achi has ; 
ia eeethads tasted nai eoaaaees oe INDUSTRIAL FILTER &. Pump MPFG:COo. 
advertising these vendors have sold 1635 West Carroll Avenue RUBBER DIVISION WaTeR 


pr a of ten to twenty ice picks Chicago 12, Illinois Mulesnized Linings + Molded Products DEMINERALIZERS 
er day. L : 
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MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Cabinet Exhibit 
Shown in California 


A. REPORT has been received from 
* Henry S. Robinson, national sales 
manager of Ace Cabinet Corporation, 
New Bedford, Mass., that the Ace ex- 
hibit in the 30th annual convention 


of the California Association of Ice 
Industries held recently at the Fair- 
mont Hotel in San Francisco, was 
well received by California ice cream 
and frozen food companies. 


Three new models were exhibited, 
the popular OGF one-piece full 
vision display cabinet; the WOD 
(Acemobile) frozen food display 
cabinet and the SG-20 sliding glass 
top with superstructure. The show 
was attended by prominent ice com- 
panies, frozen food and locker plant 
operators from California, Nevada, 
Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
The photo shows the Ace booth with 
Gardner Forster, California regional 
sales manager, in charge. 


Pure Carbonic Opens 
Dry Ice Warehouse 


URE Carbonic Company, a di- 

vision of Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Incorporated, has established 
“Dry-Ice” warehouse points at Knox- 
ville and Nashville, Tenn.; Akron, 
Ohio; Elmira, N. Y., and Fresno, 
Calif., it was announced recently. 
Pure Carbonic now has over eighty 
distribution points throughout the 
United States. 


MARTOCELLO ICE PICKS 


“SCost You Less To Buy The Best’’ 





MARTOCELLO 


Ice 


PICKS 
NONE BETTER™ 








Js 





Immediate Delivery on 
Plain Handle Ice Picks 


BLADES 


of High Carbon Tool 
Steel, accurately temp- 
ered to give you maxi- 
mum use. 


HANDLES 


of Sound, Clear Hard 
Wood with Protective 
Flexible Lacquer Coat- 
ing. 


FERRULES 


of Pressed Steel se- 
curely registered on 
Handle and Plated to 
Resist Corrosion. 








PRICES ON PLAIN AND PRINTED HANDLES HAVE 


BEEN REDUCED! 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW PRICES. 


Jos. A. Martocello & Co. puitapreLPpura 7, PA. 


“Serving the Ice Industry Since 1916" “There is no Substitute for MARTOCELLO QUALITY” 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


Vending Station 
Concern Opens Plant 


HE Towal Manufacturing Co. Inc., 

Mt. Vernon, Ill. has leased space 
in the former Illinois Ordnance plant 
at Ordill, to be used for production 
of refrigerated automatic ice vending 
stations. The company has signed a 
lease for 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and has installed machines and 
equipment, ready to begin operations. 
The ice stations are made in various 
sizes from 8x9x17 ft., to 8x9x26 ft. 
The production will be on an assem- 
bly line basis. The company is head- 
ed by Robert E. Towal, president, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Although the present company was 
not incorporated until August 18, 
1949, the design and development of 
this new product began in 1947, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Towal. Be- 
ginning with a test model, construct- 
ed and put into operation in Mt. Ver- 
non, the corporation has made many 
changes in its product, and has now 
developed to the ponit where it is be- 
ing sold throughout the country. 

The ice stations are made in vari- 
ous sizes, ranging from eight feet by 
nine feet by seventeen feet to eight 
feet by nine feet by twenty-six feet. 
These buildings are constructed com- 
plete in one unit, painted and ready 
for use. They are shipped by rail or 
truck to the site for use. 

The production is on an assembly 
line basis and plans are being made 
to provide additional space for pro- 
duction. 


Kramer Adds to Evaporative 
Condenser Line 


HE addition of a 10 ton evapora- 
tive condenser to its regular line 
of evaporative condensing units has 
been announced by the Kramer Tren- 
ton Company. The company says that 
it can now offer to the refrigeration 
and air conditioning industry a com- 
plete line of evaporative condensers 
for small tonnages with five sizes 
covering 2 ton, 3 ton, 5 ton, 8 ton and 
10 ton. Each of the units can be sup- 
plied in 1, 2 or 3 independent circuits, 
thus facilitating the use of a single 
evaporative condenser with 1, 2 or 3 
compressors. 
These evaporative condensers have 
a number of outstanding design de- 
velopments. In order to overcome 
the high corrosion rate characteristic 
of evaporative condensers the casing 
and sump tank is constructed of stain- 
less steel. The pump was developed 
by the Kramer engineering staff and 
features a direct drive with no bear- 
ings, thus eliminating belts, packing 
and greasing. By placing the direct 
connected fan on the air intake side 
the fan remains dry and reduces cor- 
rosion. The units can be furnished 
for Freon, methyl or ammonia. The 
mounting design permits mounting as 
ceiling, floor or, if necessary, on side 
wall. Units can be used either indoor 
or outdoor. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Nk ArsurviatdCOl LS 


Eh ically welded, ti Air-Pressure-Tested while sub- 
merged in water. Built to your specifications. Send for new Coil 
Data Book and let us quote. 

Welded Head Welded A ia R $ 
Accumulators—Pipe Coils—Bends—Boilers Tubes 








Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & asoltate! Company 


61 BRIDGE STREET, ETNA , PITTSBURGH Le 


ee ey) TY 


“Mapusiey oS che REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


APCO MOVING FAR! Provide maximum service under 


TURBINE-TYPE iz hisctaeaalaa toughest operating conditions. 
@ 
































These, the simplest of all pumps, 
are of the multivane, double-suction, 
a hydraulically balanced turbine-type 

ee and unsurpassed for long-lived serv- 
ge ice on low capacity, high head 


wees duties. Ideal for a wide variety of 
APCO SINGLE STAGE duties in industry. Embody an im- 


pressive array of valuable charac- 
teristics found only in this highest 
development of the Turbine-Type 
Pump. Available, too, are Water- 
Jacketed Apcos for hot liquids and 
Stainless Steel (in stock) Apcos for 
corrosive liquids. 








APCO TWO STAGE 





Write for AURORA CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

A complete line, notable for streamline 

CONDENSED coordination between impellers and shells, ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 
CATALOG including Single and Two Stage Horizontally - : i 
Split Case, Side Suction, Vertical, Non Clog, All-Steel Construction. ed fr 
Sump, Mixed Flow, Special Design, etc. Automatic shut-off of li- bar stock steel—Full size 
quid in case of glass br —e = € ——_ —_ 
age. Composition packing proofed — ghest grade 

DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES rings give long life, no- @ graphited composition 
leak seal. packing. All popular sizes. 


PURGE VALVE 
Compact—Machined from 











See your jobber—or write us for prices. 


CYRUS SHANK CO. 


78 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 629 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 





High Velocity FREE SWINGING 
BRINE AGITATORS DUMPERS 

Increase your ice production with Sturdy, durable, all-steel con- 
Properly engineered VERTICAL or struction with dumper support 
HORIZONTAL Brine Agitators. Both of cast iron. Available in a wide 
cast iron and welded steel agitators range of sizes... prompt delivery. 
are available. 


NEW DESIGN LOWER PRICES 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG ON 


RECEIVERS @ GREEN OAK @ EVAPORATIVE @ ICE HAND- 
OIL TRAPS FRAMING & CONDENSERS LING EQuiP- 
PURGERS . COVERS ENT 


AIR 
CAN FILLERS @ SHELL AND AGITATION SUPPLIES 
EQUIPMENT = baceway 


BRINE 
COOLERS CONDENSERS @ ICE TANKS coILs 


(REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING CORP.) m 
RECO PRODUCTS DIVISION 


2020 NAUDAIN STREET, PHILA. 46, PENNA 





@ GENERAL ICE 
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DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 
* Saves Space 


* Saues Weight 
* Saues Cost 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
SALES AGENCIES SOLICITED 


Manufactured by 


DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2615 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. 





Freezer Storage—70 Ft.x 90 Ft. x II Ft. High 
One of 4 floors similarly equipped with DIMCO coils. 
The Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co., Dayton, Ohio 





THE FAN THAT BLOWS 


ads 


TUT gee 


| REFRIGERATOR FAN 


BLOWS UPWARD 
Prevents Flavor Transference 
Keeps Walls and Ceilings Dry 
Dissipates Odors 
Keeps Coils Free from Frost 

and Ice 
Reduces Refrigerating Costs. 
FREE 
Write for Manual No. 241 


giving valuable sugges- 
tions for product storage. 


LITTLE GIANT ICE BREAKERS 


TRUCK MODEL—GAS ENGINE DRIVEN 


e 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
BY DELIVERING 
FRESHLY BROKEN ICE 
IN SIZES FOR ALL NEEDS 
RIGHT AT THE DOOR 
@ Instantly Adjustable Grate 
@ Diamond Point Picks 
@ Easy Starting Briggs & 
Stratton Engine. 


tt} 
wate 


INI OOxX.. 
SRL SLECTRIC COMPANY 


3060 River Road River Grove, I. 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








Model WP-92 Write for Descriptive Circular 


Bettendorf, lowa 





(Patented) 
CUBE 
& CRUSHED 
ICE BAGS 


“COOL-RITE” 
MILK CASE 
BAGS 


“SNUG-FIT" 
BELT PURSES 


“CANT-LOSE” WALLETS 
IH. D. EWARD CO. 


Patentee & Mfrs., 107 E. Jefferson St., Ft. Wayne 2. Ind 














MICRON, INC., Dept. I 


A Book Written for 
the Engineer 


The author, a man well versed in the construction 
and operation of ice making and refrigerating sys- 
tems, has intended this work as a practical help 
to the engineer in his every day problems. 


PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS’ POCKETBOOK 
By John E. Starr 
elimina’ tes algebraic terms and tells the engineer 
in a simple manner how to determine if his plant 
is operating at the highest efficiency. 
Cloth Binding, $2.50 
NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. 
435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 








NOZZLES @ DROP TUBES @ CAN DOGS e CAN FILLERS @ BLOWERS @ BRACKETS @ BAGS 





WRITE ® 


"YUABAmrErVOCSZO mMO—e@ 





WHY NOT TRY US? 
TELEPHONE e 


ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


2343 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


WHEN YOU PLACE AN ORDER WITH US, 
LARGE OR SMALL, YOU RECEIVE 
PROMPT SERVICE, COURTEOUS TREAT- 
MENT AND THE BEST MERCHANDISE 
YOUR MONEY CAN BUY. 


SEND FOR CATALOG— 
TELEGRAPH 


QOZ—-acHd zAmaoacxve 











TUBE CLEANERS @ PUMPS e@ VALVES @ 


ICE TONGS @ 


THERMOMETERS e ICE PICKS 
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7-TON INCREASE IN TONNAGE— 
WITH POWER DECREASE OF 27% 


It’s Done 
Every Day 
witha 


REX 
SUPER HEAT 
EXTRACTOR 


Here is what one 
user says— 

‘Before installing the 
Kex Super Heat Extrac- 
tor we were operating 
at 18 pound suction and 
205 pound discharge 
pressures, After install- 
ing the Heat Extractor 
we were able to operate 
at 23 pound suction and 
165 pound discharge 
Pressure, which in- 
creased our ice making 
by SEVEN TONS, with 
a decreased condensing 
temperature of 20%." 


Results like these are 

not rare, but are being 

+ achieved daily with Rex 

< PLT = Super Heat Extractors. 

eS <a 


Write today for NEW Bulletin “Cold Facts” — every 
engineer and manager should have one. 


REX ENGINEERING & SALES coy 
ChLehame. QChhehama 


° 
SOx Si4a 








Serving THE REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRY Since 1919 


athe 


SS Specify Acme 


For Top Performance 





FREON SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSERS 
DRY-EX WATER CHILLERS 
HI-PEAK WATER COOLERS 
FREON SHELL AND COIL CONDENSERS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS OIL SEPARATORS 
INDUCED DRAFT COOLING TOWERS* 
EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 
LIQUID RECEIVERS 
BLO-COLD INDUSTRIAL UNIT COOLERS 
PIPE AND FIN COILS AMMONIA CONDENSERS 


*A new Acme product with out- 
standing features. Write for 
Catalog No. 40. 


Write for free 


catalog on any of 
the above items 


ACME INDUSTRIES Inc. 


JACKSON MICHIGAN 


Representatives 
inprincipalcities 





CEMCO 


Double Gig Ice Hoist 
Fast - Sturdy - 
Dependable - 


Send for details 


THE CAPITAL 


ELEVATOR & MFG. CO. 
424 W. Town St. 
Columbus 8, Ohio 





THE INDEX LINE 
ICE DEALERS SUPPLIES 


Only the Highest Quality Merchandise 
and efficient service necessary for the 
proper and profitable operation of your 
business. Write for our 1950 catalog. 


INDEX COUPON AND SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 








VAN RENSSELAER H. GREENE 


ENGINEERS 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 
Consulting Engineers 
112-114 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 18 


Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Power Plants 
Reports, Appraisals and Management 








RY 4 Med (9 3 


TRADE MARK REC.US PAT.OFF. 


“CProducts, 


GOOD WILL FOR 





YOU. 
ICE 1OOLS 
AND SUPPLIES 





WE CONTINUE YEAR AFTER YEAR 
CINE to make the kind of Ice Picks that will give YOUR 


customers satisfaction and build up 


PRICE 


; UPON @EQUEST 
VIVIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 4132-38 Folsom Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Evaporative 
Condenser 


That 
Revolutionized 


An 
Industry 


“DRI-FAN” — an engineering achievement 
that adds many years of life to evaporative con- 
denser operation. A revolutionary design keeps © 
the fan section free from moisture and brings a 
big advancement to the commercial r: Q- 
tion industry. Troublesome rust and corrosion 
has been eliminated. 


Investigate “Dri-Fan” before you buy. 


YAALIANT MATILITT ILA 


7250 East Slauson Avenue 


PHILLIPS FLOAT CONTROLS 
gor Jucreased 6.7. U. Frausfer 


~ mr 


Orore efficient control of refrigerant results 
in greater B.T.U. transfer by the evaporator. 
Flooded operation permits use of higher suc- 
tion pressure, thus reducing power cost or 
increasing present capacity. Available capac- 
ities in“Freon”are from 20 to 500 tons. In 
ammonia, 15 types are available having a 
capacity from 1 to 2,000 tons. Adaptable for 
either high or low side applications. Write 
for descriptive catalog. 


in Chill Room H. A. PHILLIPS & co. 


e 3257 WEST CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 24, PLLINOTS 


Phillips Horizontal Re- 
frigerant Float Con- 
trol on Blower Type 


Evaporator Installed 


THE BUYERS 
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ABSORBERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


AIR a ee SYSTEMS AND 


a Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR CIRCULATORS 


Re -waey onacogge 3 Co., 
iver Grove, | 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Boker Refrigeration Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Baker Refrigeration Corp. 

So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co. ee Waynesboro, P 
Howe Ice Machine Co., a i. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSOR VALVES 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 

Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 

Cae < we Mfg. Co., 

ae i. 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, it. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., ‘ime, R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Miwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Mac sine €o., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA CONTROL DEVICES 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


a ey Machine Works, 

Three Rivers, Mich 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 

Phillips & Co., H. ~ Ghioses, i. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA GAUGES—INDICATING 
AND RECORDING 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS 

Barrett Div., The, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

National Ammonia Div., DuPont, 
Wilmington, Del. 


AMMONIA MASKS 

Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMMONIA PURIFIERS 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, um 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 

Howe Ice Machine Co., a Mm. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Miwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt —. €o., Henry, 
Louisville, K 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA RECEIVERS 
Acme Industries, Inc., seam, Mich. 
Baker Refrigeration Corp 
So. Windham, Maine 
Creamery Pessege Mfg. Co., 


ecru ol 

De sswein & Neuert, Inc. 
reieiges% it. 
rick Co., Waynesboro, 

pow Ice Machine Co., Chicaas, i. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

National Pipe —e Co., 
New Haven, Coni 

Pittsburgh Aga Coil ry Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

Rempe sang? Chicago, Ill. 

Reynolds M 0., Springfield, Mo. 

Vilter Mf , Miwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Mac ae €o., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA VALVES & FITTINGS 
Aircraft Production Engineers, 


how sae 

De sswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, ut. 

Shank Co., Cyrus, Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 

New York, N 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 
Aircraft Production Engineers, 
hicago, II. 
Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
—— Machine Works, 
ivers, Mich. 
Boker Refrigeration Corp. 
one on 5 — 
0., 


Phillips Co, we  Ehlcone, mH. 
Rex | ater Baw &S s Co. 
Oklahome City, one 
Reynolds Electric Co., 
iver Grove, Ill. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Miwaukee, Wis. 
York Corp., York, Pa 


BAGS, ICE 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, N. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF PAPER 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


BEER COOLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BLOWERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 





g Corp., 


BOILERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

BOILER TUBES 

Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BUYERS DIRECTORY CONTINUED—NEXT PAGE 
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BRINE CIRCULATORS 

Creamery Pyseee Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, = 

Frick Con wer jmesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., ‘Inc. se 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Refrigeration —— Corp., 

Philadelphia 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 

Vogt ——s, - Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


BRINE COOLERS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
. Windham, Maine 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, ti) 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Kehoe Mochinery Soe inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
aN sara En isin Corp., 
phia, Pa. 
Reynolds ~v Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Vilter Mfg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Mac ine. 0. Henry, 
Louisville, K 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


BRINE SPRAY COOLING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRINE TREATMENT 
Chemical Solvent Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Salvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 

Butcher mony! om Storage Door Co., 
Chicago, | 

Ice Plant ‘a Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


COMPRESSORS 
(See Ice Making ond 





(See Air Compressors) 
CONDENSERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., pemeen, Mich. | 


Boker Refrigeration ¢ 
. Windham, Maine 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chic by Beste 
—_ wein & Neuert, Inc. 
icago, 
Frick Con re 
Howe lee Machine Co., Chicago, mH. 
— Machinery Cou R. P.. 
field Park, oy 
King eero Co., Sikes im. 
——< han Bendi ling Co., 


ven, Con 
Philadelphia Five 8 Bending Co., 
a Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 


Reynolds tg. ~ 4 Springfield, Mo. 

oo a oe _— Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co jenry, 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associotes, Fred, 
New York, N. Y. 


CONVEYORS 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 





Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CAN DUMPS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

- Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Machinery ei * | -» RK. P., 
gefield Park, 

mesnane & Co., stn x: - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio , 





9 g Corp., 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Sees, Mo. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gitford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


COILS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Sees Se A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago “wy Mfg 
Chicago, I! 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
= ice Machine Co., Detroit, 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphio hang Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Pittsburg Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pi urg, Pa. 
COIN OPERATED MECHANISMS 
Pay-Pull Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Xen Antonio, Tex. 
COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Mundet indet Cork Corp. ce Greekiyn, N. Y. 


orp., 
Paltedciphie, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 





Ohio 
Gittord. Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


COOLING TOWERS 

Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORK INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mundet Cork Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COUPON BOOKS 


Index Somat & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

United Ice 's = Supply Co., 
Boston, 

Vivian Mfg. Co, St. Louis, Mo. 


COVERINGS (PIPE AND BOILERS) 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mundet Cork Corp., "Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEIONIZING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. 
Inc., Chicago, I. 


DEMINERALIZING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 


DIP TANKS AND CAN BASKETS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
wer hiladelpnia, Pa. c 
St 9 Co., 


ge . 
Martocello & Co., hy ‘A. 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Ohio ee & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


Reeiiedelphia, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 








9g Corp., 
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WOLF-LINDE 


Est. 1880 
on Gal ee) @°) 3 eV ed 2) 2 


Our 1950 
Catalogue of 
Ammonia Valves 
and Fittings 
Is Now Available. 
This 15th 
Edition Will Be 
a Valuable 
Adjunct to 

Your 
Engineering 
Library. 
Requests for 
Copies Will 
Receive Our 
Immediate 
Attention. 


Monufactured and Sold by 


DERSCH.GESSWELY & VECERT. Ine. 


4849 West Grand Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 








ESTABLISHED 1880 


Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 


PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
BENDING CO 


abet | Boyd & NL. PLR. R 
HIL ADELPHI. 











Pipe Coils 
Fin Coils 





For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 
Heating 


Coils and Bends of any Metal, 
Size or Design. Engineered to 
your requirements. Designed and 
Built for longest life and the 
least maintenance. 


Send your problems 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 


REMPE COMPANY 


348 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 











You'll 
BREATHE 
EASIER 
with 
ACME 
Gas Masks 


| 
| 


is one of the big advantages | 


“Free-breathing” 
offered 


There's no “ 


Full-Vision Gas 
The f 


You breathe | 


by Acme 


Masks. 


bellows action.” ace piece | 
doesnt try to leave 
the 


minimum breathing resistance. 


your face. 


easier because new Acme valve provides 
It’s just an- 
other Acme feature that means comfort to the 


wearer. 
Write for full details on Acme Gas Masks for 


the refrigeration industry. 


ACME PROTECTION EQUIPMENT CO. 


3037 West Lake Street, Chicago 12, 
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pace TRANSMISSIONS 
Frick 
Link- Bon Co., ‘ieee it 





ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engi 





ENGINES 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
rick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EVAPORATORS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 

Frick Co. , Waynesboro, Pa. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 

Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


FEED-WATER HEATERS 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FIBERGLAS 

Armstrong Cork Co., L t 

FIELD ICE SAWS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

United Ice & Oil Supply, 
Boston, Mass. 

FILTERS, CLARIFYING 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. 
Inc., Chicago, III. 





, Pa. 


¢ 


FILTERS, WATER 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plont. Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. 
Inc., Chicago, III. 


FIN COILS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rempe Company, Chicago, i. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


FIRST AID SUPPLIES 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FITTINGS 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 

Henry Valve Co., Chicago, III. 


FOOD FREEZING EQUIPMENT 
Baker Refrigeration Corp. 

So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 
Howe Ice Machine pom Chicago, 0. 
Vogt Machine Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 


poaeveriuet FOOD ECCKERS 


g Co., 
on soon aly 
Rempe Company, ‘bao. mn. 





FUEL OIL PRE-HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


GAS AND OIL ENGINES 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Itt. 
HAND TRUCKS 


Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

HOISTING APPARATUS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ice Plant i Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, P: 

Reynolds Mfg. Co, * Springfield, Mo. 


ICE BAGS 


Union Bog & Paper Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


ICE BLOWERS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


ICE CAN FILLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, Ve. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohi io 


9 Corp., 

Pafledelchia. Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

ICE CANS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery oes 
Ridgefield Park, 





a? R. P., 


g Co. he 
“eee e ° 
Martocello & Co., Jes. ‘A. 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio | 








i ing Corp., 
Pailedelonte e 


ICE CHIPPERS 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
os Philadelphia, Po. 





9 9 ing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. — 


g Corp., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Ice & Oil Supply, 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ICE CHUTES 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford- Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

‘ce Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, . 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Refrigeration —s Corp., 
Philadelphia, 

ICE CONVEYORS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, a 

0., 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
United Ice & Oil Supply, 
Boston, Mass. 

ICE CREAM PLANTS 
Baker Setetin Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ICE CRUSHERS 

Bateman Foundry & Machine Co., 
inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 

Gifford-Wood Co. 9 oy 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 


Kehoe Machinery ~ Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Pork, 
The Lilly Co., Moctonta: Tenn. 
Meartoc 7 Jos. A., 
Philedelphis, Pa. 
Micron, Inc., Bettendorf, lowa 
pa ere oh Engineering Corp., 


— Ice > oi Supply Co., 
ston 
Vivian Mtg. ‘e St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
a Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Union Bag & Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Thermo Cuber Co., Inc., Chicago, * 
United Ice 4 ng ‘Supply Co., 
Boston, 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBERS 
Flynn and Emrich Co., 
Baltimore, Md 
Gifford-' Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice tear o uipment Co., Inc. 


Phiade 1 ‘a. 
0., ‘demphis, Tenn. 
A. 


iphin 
cate Engineering Corp., 
Thermo Saar Co., Inc., 


icago, Ill. 
United ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBING MACHINES 
Pree one —- Co., 


The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Thermo Cuber Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
ICE DELIVERY BAGS 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
——_ io, Pa. 
#ford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Loa Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Waterproof Co., 
Pittsburgh, Po. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, N. 
United Ice a ag Supply Co., 
Boston, 
Vivien Mfg. Co. ., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., The, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
ICE HARVESTING MACHINERY & 
TOOLS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE MAKING AND 
REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 

Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, I! 

Boker Ice Machine Co., Inc., 
South Windham, Maine 

Creamery Packege Mfg. Co., 


C) i. 
Dersch, Geseweln & Nevert, Inc. 
Chicago, 
Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
onkers, N. Y. 
Detroit Ice Machine Co. ee 
troit, Mich. 
Frick C b Pa. 
Howe Ice nt Aad Co., Chicago, m. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co. «. Unc, 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 





Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
R field _ N. J. 
Martocello & mor rh Jos. A., 
Philadel 
aN waar Enginearing Corp., 


Reynolds 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwou ee, Wis. 

Vogt Mac ‘ine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 
|-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadel —s Pa. 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Le Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE PICK SCABBARDS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc, 
Phiadelphia, 
Index Cue S ‘ Supply Co., 
ind. 


United Ice & Oil _ Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK VENDING MACHINES 
Towal Mfg. Co. — 
Mount Vernon, Ili 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


1CE PLANTS 

Enterprise “4 Corp., 
Yonkers, 

Kehoe pnd a Co., Inc., R. P., 
Rid: Id 


R a ti if 2 We Cc 
. ration ing Corp. 
delphic, x4 
ICE SCALES 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
~ Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelphia, Pa 
Index Coupon’ & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
United toe & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE TONGS 


Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICE TOOLS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Hoge eng Pa. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, 


The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Martocello & o, we A. 
Philadelphia 

United Ice & Oi a Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE VENDORS 

Dickinson & Soe. F. B. 
Des M ta. 

Frick C boro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelphio, Po. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


sas Vending’ Ma Machine Co., 
Sai 





ky ‘tne. 
Pnon, 
United Ice & Oil eaaty Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
ICED DISPLAY CASES 
(See Display Cases) 
INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Hoven, Conn. 
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to. Co., Springfield, Mo. 


WEATHERPROOFED 
ICE 


SIGNAL CARDS 


Coated Both Sides With Paraffine 











We Make Any Design of Ice Signal Card 


Send In Your Individually Designed Cards 
for Quotation 


Write for ice Signal Card Circular and Prices 


Index Coupon & Supply Co. 


LaPorte, Indiana 

















Model VS-818 
Vending Station 


PENGUIN AUTOMATIC 


ICE VENDING STATIONS 


ore gi d for i in the hottest 
climates. Rigid board-form a oN H.P. compres- 
sor, double gasketed doors, and double doored delivery 
chutes combine to seal out hot air. Ventilated, peaked 
roof repels sun’s rays. 





Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices 


TOWAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


MT. VERNON 


INC. 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A 














QUALITY 
COILS FOR 


APPLICATIONS 


WELDED HEADERS, PIPE BENDS 
AND AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Whether your next job be for a single bend, or coil 
or complete piping system, Chicago Nipple can 
supply your requirements. 
practical engineers, and modern equipment reflect 
the quality of our products. 


Coils are of selected ammonia pipe—all joints are 
electrically welded—checked under water with an 
air pressure of 300 pounds to guarantee tightness. 


SEND DRAWING OR BLUE PRINT FOR QUOTATION 


CHICAGO NIPPLE MFG. CO. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, il! 


ALL 


Experienced workmen, 








LOWER COST 
OPERATION 


Longer Life 
eeeee ee e 


Layne well water systems are de- 
signed and built to produce much 
greater volumes of water than can 
be obtained from the conven- 
tional type of installation. Skillful 
designing and precision manu- 
facture of the Layne Vertical Tur- 
bine pump used in these systems 
give extra high efficiency. The 
results are: more water—less cost 
and longer life for the unit. Fur- 
thermore, Layne well water sys- 
tems are so ruggedly built that 
upkeep cost is almost nothing. 


Thousands are now serving cities 
and 
world. 

For further 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps, 
catalogs, etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


- TAYNE***°°°** 











industries throughout the 


information on 
«wayne Well Water Systems—or | 


| Vogt Machine Co., H 
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INSULATING MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mundet Cork Corp., Brooklyn, N 
Pacific Lumber Co., 

Son Francisco, Calif. 


LOW TEMPERATURE EQUIPMENT 
(See Ice Making and _ 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
<= eration + “me Corp., 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
ille, In 


Inc., 





Refrigerating M y) 


MASKS, AMMONIA 

Acme Protection Equipment Co. 
Chicago, IIlinois 

as ee 
EQUIPM 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohi 

The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


OIL AND LUBRICANTS 

Frick C 

Socony-Vecuum i Co., 
New 

Sun Oil a ‘Phitedetphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


OILS, CUTTING 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Sun Oil Co., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


OIL SEPARATORS 

King-Zeero Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OILS, FUEL 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York, N. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


PACKINGS 
Frick C Pa. 
Vivion Mfg. Ag St. Coe ‘Mo. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 

PALLET TRUCKS (MOTORIZED) 
The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohic 
PIPE COILS AND BENDS 


Acme go nen Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Chicago Nipple Mfg 

ay od im. 

w 





, P 
= 


Inc., 








Kehoe Machinery Co. 
Ridgefield Park 


, Pa. 
rine R. P., 
Netionel Fine Bending Co. * 


New Haven, Con 
Philadelphia Pipe ‘Bending Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bendi 


PROPELLERS 


Ice Plant Egu oment Co., 


Philadelph io, P Pa. 
—_= eration tagieerng Corp., 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


vuauan MACHINERY 
Aurora Pump Co., fae agg 8 mm. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, 0 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Reehiledelphia, Po. 
Roots-Connersville ‘Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPING MACHINERY—AIR LIFT 

Deming Co., The, —_ oO. 

Martocello & Co. "h Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, P: 

Restoteanmentite ‘Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPS, AMMONIA AND BRINE 
— Caen Oe Corp., 
So. Windham, Maine 
—- Co., The, § Salem, o. 
Frick a. 
Roots- Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersvil 
Vogt cme ag Ce. Henry, 
Louisville, 
York Corp., "veri Pa. 
PUMPS, DEEP WELL 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, O. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
PUMPS, ROTARY 
Aurora Pump Sonpemy. Aurora, Ill. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, 
Ice Plant E — Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, In 


Peston 


Inc., 





g Corp., 





Inc., 





g Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rempe Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


PIPE COVERING 
(See Coverings, Pipe and Boiler) 
PIPE WELDING 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
—— Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 


Louisville, Ky. 


| PIPING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
lew Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburg " Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rempe Compony, Chicago, Ill. 
enry, 





g Corp., 


Louisville, Ky. 


hine Works, 
Three eg Mich. 
Frick C |, Pa 
Rex Engineering & Sales Co. 
jahoma City, Okla. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


RAW WATER FREEZING SYSTEMS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 

ie Philadelphia, Po. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


REBOILERS 

Frick C , Pa. 

Vogt Machine “hag = 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Po. 


REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS 
Dickinson & Co., F. B., 
Des Moines, la. 
S & S Vendin ae Co., 
Son mae’ 
Towal . Diag. 
Mount Varnck, i. 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE MAKING 
MACHINERY 








9 Corp., 





(See Ice Making and Refriger- 
ating Machinery) 
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REFRIGERATOR FANS 


Reynolds Electric Co., 
iver Grove, Il. 


RUST PREVENTIVES 


Bower Chemical Co., Henry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCORING MACHINES 





Frick C Ww boro, Pa. 
Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Perfection Ice Scoring Machine Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas 
United ce & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. 

Kehoe Machinery oe. R &.. 

Lowe ng Park, N. 

United Ice & Oil aoe ‘Co. Me 

Boston, Mass. 


SEPARATORS OIL, STEAM AND 
AMMONIA 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Frick Company, Way Oro, 
King-Zeero Company, Chicago, Ill. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Hoven, Conn. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


SHOULDER PADS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
index ae ag & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Ss. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 

Bateman Foundry & Machine Co., 
inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 

Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY COOLING SYSTEMS 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 


ja, Pa. 

Refrigeration En neering Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPRAY PONDS 


Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Frick Compony, —_ Pa. 


ph , Po. 

Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

York Corp., York, P. 


STORAGE HEATERS 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STRAINERS 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS 

Frick C 

Vogt Machine = Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Po. 





ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


TARPAULINS 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

United ce & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THERMOMETERS 
ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martocello & Co. nt Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
ration En ee, Corp., 
Philadelphia, 


TIERING MACHINES 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Gitford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 


Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


TRUCK BODIES 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRUCKS, MOTORIZED LIFT 
The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIT COOLERS 
Acme industries, Inc., 

Jackson, 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y 
Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


USED MACHINERY 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 

Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, III 

Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Henry Valve Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery “ ra R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, 

Martocello & Co., — a. 9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips & Co., | H.A., me i. 


Orp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rempe Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shank Co., Cyrus, Chicago, Ill. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 





WATER COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. | 


WATER SUPPLY CONTRACTORS 


Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WATER TREATMENT MATERIALS 

Chemical Solvent Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 

industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, II. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WELDING 

Frick Company, Wersesbere, Pa. 

Philadelphia eve Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, P. 

Pittsburgh ven Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsbur: ‘a. 

Rempe Compan , Chicago, III. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WELL SCREENS 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Po. 
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SEPARATOR 


STOPS OIL FROM EN- 
TERING CONDENSER 
RECEIVER AND 
LOW SIDE 


Allows operation as was 
originally intended. Sim- 
ple in operation — no 
parts to wear out — no 
screens, metal wool or 
any close screens to clog, 
raise discharge pressures 
and cut down capacity. 








When used in connec- 
tion with air compressors, 
water is also separated 
with the oil. 


Built for years of trouble free service. 
Mechanical details on request. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 
1447-55 Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 











| 
| 


HERE’S A WAY TO CUT 
A COMMON SOURCE OF 
REFRIGERATION 
POWER LOSS 





Eid Gas 


[7] vreuio 
= 


EXPANSION VALVE? 





























STRONG SEAL 
(VALVE CLOSED) 











FAILURE to maintain an adequate liquid seal in the 
refrigeration receiver permits high pressure gas to 
blow through to the evaporator. The power used to 
compress this gas is totally wasted. 

An Armstrong inverted bucket refrigerant trap 
will prevent this loss. It automatically closes against 
gas, permits the flow of liquid only. Prices and 
details on request. 


Send for Bulletin 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE 
WORKS 


860 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 





Rates: $3.50 for 50 words or less; 60¢ for each additional 10 words or fraction thereof; 
75e per line for bold face headi $9.00 per inch for ads all set in bold face type 
or listing items on separate lines 


Te 


ADVE a Sat Ti. e tao a eqn 
tl 
avi Mh Bui 


Yer. Tm 'ISEME! 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. Except for Positions and Help 
Wanted classifications, this section is reserved exclusively for the purchase and sale 
of USED equipment, existing and used plants, and surplus material. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





USED MACHINERY—Wanted and For Sale—Cont. 








WANTED-—Successful ice pick representative 
territory with leading ice pick manutacturer. Recommend immediate reply; 
openings made possible through new sales program. Write Apex Products, 
48 West 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 


or jobber desiring exclusive 








_ICE PLANTS—Wanted and For Sale 


FOR SALE—ONE HORIZONTAL — DRIVEN 
- TON i PLA 
238—-400 Ib. cans, 1144” Y%"x "Entire ag installed new in 1921. 
S. L. Young & Sons, 405 N Fraiktin. ‘Austin, Minnesota 








FOR SALE 


: 3 tanks, 
3002 ice cans; 


York high speed, 
Building and three lots in ex- 
and balance on easy terms. Price 
South Tacoma Ice Co., 4528 S. Union 


25 ton ice plant; deep well supplies all water needed. 
3 compressors, one 9x9 Baker, one 7'2x7! 
one Armstrong. Everything in good condition. 
cellent location. $25,000.00 with half down 
includes stock in ice delivery company. 
St., Tacoma, Washington. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ICE STRINGS AT A SAVING 
We otter you manila rope suitable tor making extra strong ice strings at 15 cents 
ver pound. One sonnel of rope will make approximately 60 strings with each 
string 5 feet long. Cut to the lengths you desire. Samples on request. M. A. 
Norden Co., 607 St. Michael St., Mobile 10, Ala 








_USED MACHINERY—Wanted and For Sale 





FOR SALE 
ment, 
Company, 


Write us for information on ice making and refrigeration equip 
compressors, motors, Diesel engines, coils, etc arke Pettegrew & Son 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—-One Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine, 80 
new pistons; price $2250.00. Regan Company, 
\la 


new cylinders and 
1751 Old ‘fen Road, Mobile 17, 


diameter x 12’ long with 160—2” 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, Phone Ma. 6729 


FOR SALE—2 brine coolers 41” 
Dasco, 1307 St. Clair Ave., 


tubes 


FOR SALE—376—1114” x 22” x 48” 
sale. Price $5.00 each, f.o " 
ville, Texas 


ice cans; 


A-1 condition. Subject to prior 
Gainesville, Texas, 


Gainesville Ice Co., Gaines 


FOR SALE 

5 h.p., 3 phase, 220 volt motor; 
Contact North Americ an Creameries, Inc., 

Minneapolis, Minn 


One No. 3 Victor ice breaker, 
operating condition 
tan Life Building, 


clean, good 
320 Metropoli 


about 10 years old but not 
Settling an estate. Price for quick 
Jones, 3710 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 


high speed, 
fair condition 
Dallas. R. P 


FOR SALE—9x9 Frick compressor, 
used for the past 6 years; 


sale $850.00 F.O.B 


FOR SALE—Sterling ammonia compressor 6x6 Fairbanks-Morse $.D. Oil 
engine 25 h.p., Westinghouse motor 25 h.p., electric D.C. generator, can hoist 
and carrier, line shaftings, pulleys, assorted belts, etc Price very low. Must 
vacate Sohns, 4th & Market, Hermann, Missouri 


FOR SALE 
Arctic 10x10 
densers ; 
Equipment Co., 


York 9x9, 614x614, 4x4; Frick 7x7, 5x5, 4x4; Vilter 742x7 

Ammonia fittings and valves; surge drums; shell and tube con 
receivers; 400 Ib. ice cans. Write us your requirements. Gordon 
6530 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 17, Michigan 


FOR SALE—2 Baker 10'.”%x10 ammonia compressors complete 1—200 
hep., 440 volt, synchronous motor fitted for the This equip 
in the original crates and is attractively priced if you have use tor 

I 


nent is new, 
it. Frank B. Gohr, 3604 W. 59th St., Chicago 29, 


above compressors 


FOR SALE—250 cans 1114”x22'2”x45” 
Uline scoring machine $800.00. 1—3 h.p. blower $150.00, 2—2 h.p. agitators 
$125.00 each. 1—3 h.p. agitator $150.00, Shell & tube cooler 16’, float valve, 
accumulator, lids, many used valves and fittings. The Home City Ice Company, 
Cine ‘innati_ 33, € Ihio. 


used on season, like new, $7.00 each. 


FOR SAL! 
F9458, stvle D.W. 20, right size for 20 ton plant. 
vertical agitator for 20 ton freezing tank, in first class running 


1—International filter, 
1—Frick 3 h.p. 
condition. 
1 a accumulator, 
te ank 
25 KVA Fairbanks-Morse generator complete 
220 v. 
12 h.p. Lister Blackstone generating unit V belted to 9 KVA alternator, 
yhase, 60 cyl., 220 volt direct connected exciter. 
Witte Diesel engine in first class running condition. 
5 KW. generator with direct connected exciter, 3 phase, 60 cyl. 220 volt. 
—42” diameter, 7” face, 5” bore, steel split pulley. 
—30” diameter, 20” face, paper pulley, — 3%" bore. 
—Cast iron pulley, 45” dia. 1042” face, 5” bore 
~Adjustable pillow block chain ‘oiler Castings bored for 312” shaft (Cooper- 


Bessemer). 
SUBURBAN ICE COMPANY 


complete with float and all valves for 20 ton freezing 


with exciter, 3 ph. 60 cycle 


P.O. Box 366 
FOR SALE—One xd twin York and two 3X3 twin Frick self- -If-contained units. 
4x4, 5x5, 6x6, 742x7!2, 8x8 and 9x9 York compressors, splash lubrication, One 
20 and one 40 ton Vogt horizontal shell and tube condensers. Two 10 h.p. Frick 
ge condensing units. One 2 h.p. vertical agitator. Write E. Niebling, 1318 
. Clair Ave., Mt. Healthy, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 634”x5” V/W York ammonia booster compressor 8 cylinder 
V-belt drive complete with base, including 440 volt A.C. motor and 36”x12’ 
long D.E. gas and liquor cooler plus valves. x equipment is new and has 
never been installed. If interested contact W. Adoare. General Manager, 
New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. iva 305 Gaiennie St., 
Orleans 

FOR SALE—100 h.p ce "Fairbanks Morse Diesel engine, clutch lineshart aud 
pulleys, "$500. 00. 1—Y-15 9”x9” York compressor, 1—Y-15 7127x714” com- 
pressor, V-belts and new bearings, each $400.00. 1—25 h.p. ‘and 1—30 h.p. 
motor 220/440/3/60; 4 stands aAcsble pipe York condensers; new 3/16” 18°x 
18’x4’ freezing tank, never been used; 1 tank 14”x30’x16’x4’ with coils; 1 
Martocello air systems, new tubes; 250 cans 11% my x2214”x44” at $1.00 each; 
4,000 tt. 14%” ammonia coils; miscellaneous sanrnotia gaives: fittings, pumps, 
ete. Winfield. Ice Plant, Winfield, Jowa. 


_Vi ic ksb rg. Miss. 


New 





FOR SALE — ICE PLANTS & EQUIPMENT 


Frick 1040 Can Tank 1)-can grids complete low side. Excellent condition 
1-30 Ton York Ice plant electric driven, herringbone coils, late type 
1-10" x10" York two cylinder ammonia compressor 
+ "x6" two cylinder Voss high speed ammonia compressor 
2. "x4" two cylinder York high speed ammonia compressor 
1—3" x3" two cylinder Frick unit, high speed 
Shell and Tube vertical condenser—36" x14°—162 two inch tubes 
" dia, x 10°-0” long 6-pass enclosed type ammonia condenser 
* dia. x 10°-0” long 5-pass enclosed type ammonia condenser 
Assorted sizes electric hoists ranging from 2 to 6 ton capacity 
Ice Conveyer drag chain, approx. 150° motor driven 
1—4Gifford Wood Uline Scoring Machine Series No 
2—Shell and tube submerged type brine coolers B”’ x12 143—2” 
1000-——11x22"x51" Ice Cans 
600—11 x22" x48 


tubes 


ice cans 
Brine coolers double pipe 2” and 2 horizontal brine coolers, submerged shell and 
tube type, 14," and 2” ammonia coils approximately 10,000 feet 

Send us your requirements on any equipment you may need 


ENTERPRISE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Phone: Yonkers 8-8118-9 
77-79 Alexander St., Yonkers, N. Y. 











USE a Classified Ad 


to locate Used Equipment 


to sell a Plant 


to secure Help 


@ 
® 
@ to sell Used Equipment 
e 
@ 


to find a Job 





REFER to the classified ods on this page. You may find 
need for some of the services advertised. Use these columns, 
too,— in advertising for the services or equipment you need 
in your business. It’s a time saver... and produces results. 
Copy should reach publication office not later than 15th of 
month to insure insertion in current issue. 

face headings; $9.00 per inch for ads all set in 


Rates: bold face type or listing items on separate lines. 


Results High-Rates Low 


$3.50 for 50 words or less; 60c for each additional 
10 words or fraction thereof; 75c per line for bold 
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USED ICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


All Used Equipment Is Reconditioned in Our Modern Machine Shop 


THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST—WRITE ABOUT ANY REQUIREMENTS WHICH YOU HAVE 
WE ARE BUYING ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT ALL OF THE TIME. 


Compressors With or Without Motors 


1—4x4 York, 300 RPM 

6—6x6 York’s, 200 RPM.. 

1—6x6 Frick, 257 RPM 

2—612x6% Arctics, 350 RPM, forced feed lub. 

1—7%x7% Baker, 350 RPM, forced feed lubrication 

1—7x7 Frick, 200 RPM...... 

1—7%2x7% York, 200 RPM 

z—9x9 Arctic, 300 RPM, forced feed lub 

1—9x9 Frick 225 RPM direct connected to a 60 HP 
synchronous motor, forced feed lubrication 

2—9x9 Late type Yorks, 400 RPM, forced feed lub. 

1—9x9 Frick, 200 RPM 

1—9x9 York, 200 RPM...... 

1—9x9 Worthington, 325 RPM, forced feed lub 

1—10x10 De La Vergne, 360 RPM, forced feed lub... 

1—10x10 York, 257 RPM, forced feed lub... Bax 

1—10x10 Carbondale, 100 HP synch. motor, "350 RPM 

3—10x10 York’s, 225 RPM, semi-forced feed lub 

1—12x12 Frick, Forced feed, 300 RPM ; Le A 

1—11x13 York, 164 RPM, forced feed lub......................... ; 

1—17x18 Frick, direct conn. 300 HP synch. motor... 


Item No. 
. 16 


Diesel Driven and Diesel Engines 

1—8x8 York—Direct connected to 50 H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse at 257 R.P.M.... Ce TRIN 

1—175 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine. 

1—150 H.P. Van Severin—300 R.P.M.—Diesel engine 


Steam Driven 
1—74%x7'% Vertical York, 200 R.P.M. direct 

connected to steam engine we 
1—8x8 Vertical York, 300 R.P.M. direct connected...... 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 


Compressors With or Without Motors 
Item No. 


3x3 to 5x 5—390 R.P.M. 1001 
6x6 to 10x10—390 R.P.M. ...1002 
3x3 to 5 x 5 —Self-contained units, complete 1003 
5x5—Self contained—15 H.P. motor—V Belt..................1004 


Ammonia Condensers 


4—1234x12 Horizontal—36—1 14 

2—30x14 Vertical 109—2” tubes. ; 

1—16”x10”"x10' Shell and Tube Condenser, | 
60 144” tubes 


Evaporative Condensers 

Ice Cans 

50—100 lb. cans—15%)"x8”"x31”. 
40—50 lb. cans—6”x12”x26”... 
Ammonia Valves and Fittings 


3%” to 34”—Screwed Expansion Valves.. 
14” to 2”——Screwed Globe Valves 


..1020 
...1021 


” tubes....... 


..1022 


Item No. 
Complete Ice Plants 
1—15-ton electric driven plant 
1—600 Can Trunk Coil Type—York Plant, Brand New 
Tank. Complete with 10 Can Grids. This plant is 
equal to new 
Brand New 8 to 10-ton Clear Ice-Making Plants— 
110 Cans—Electric or Diesel Drive—2 Can Pull....632 
2—247 Can, 22-ton ice plants, like new 632A 
1—35-38 ton New Clear Ice Making Plants ...635 


Self-Contained Units 

3—4x4 York & Fricks .... 

1—5x5 York—390 R.P.M.. 

1—412x5 Lipman—360 R. P.M... 

1—3x3 Worthington .. 

1—5x5 Frick—Forced Feed—400 R.P.M. Latest Type... 


Brine Coolers 


1—34x 12—96—-2—-Retubed 
1—34x 10—100—2 
1—48”x16’—130- -2” 


Condensers 

3—100 ton shell and tube condensers retubed........ 919 

2—Stands—Vogt Multi- tube—Each stand 6 — bee 
Each pipe 9”x18” with 7—2” tubes........ 

1—125-ton, Vertical Shell & Tube, 196 2” tubes : 

1—120 ton, 216—2” retubed Vertical Shell & Tube 

2—20 ton Horizontal—retubed . . 


630 


631 





742 
...743 
744 
748 
158 


801 
802 


tubes .... 808 


Ice Cans 
400—111%)”x221%)”x44”"”—cap refinished in zinc 


Pipe 
10,000 feet wrought Iron pipe—2”—like new 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Item No. 
1” to 6”—Square Flanged Globe Valves 1052 
Check Valves 
Relief Valves . 
Strainers ..... 
Steel & Malleable Fittings , 
Extra heavy Ammonia Nipples 


Ammonia Gauges 

High and Low Pressure Type 

Ammonia Receivers 

All Sizes. 

Ice Crushers 

Gas and Electric Driven... 

Agitators 

New 2 H.P. and 3 H.P. Vertical Agitators 


Cold Storage Doors 
Receivers and Oil Separators 


All sizes 


1053 

...-.. 1054 
...1055 
1056 
1057 


1060 


Robert P. Kehoe Machinery Company, Inc. 


6 EUCKER ST. & BERGEN TURNPIKE 
RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 
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PHONE: HAckensack 2-8554-5 
CABLE ADDRESS: KEHOEINC. 








HERE’S HOWE 
SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSERS 


(REMOVABLE TUBE DESIGN) 
Install NOW! 


YOU SAVE money, space, labor, time, with Howe indi- 
vidually engineered installations, large or small. You get that 
constant exact temperature and humidity control which in 
thousands of plants is keeping products at top quality. Howe 
Shell and Tube Condensers can be compactly grouped in 
batteries for multiple installations, for any capacity plant. 
Both shell and tube and shell and coil types for Freon. 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES © RETUBING — without special tools 
+ RETUBING — without experienced mechanics * TUBES — standard 
material purchasable in any locality. 








HOWE EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS save 95% 
water, as well as space. Ideal for restricted water areas. 


GET THE BENEFITS of Howe’s 38 years of practical, 
test-proved refrigeration knowledge and their ruggedly built, 
trouble-free equipment. Write for free booklet, or without 
obligation consult Howe engineers on your specific problems. 


SINCE 1912, BUILDERS exclusively of ammonia and 
Freon compressors, condensers, coolers, fin coils, locker 
freezing units, air conditioning (cooling) equipment. 
Immediate delivery! 


HOWE 


ICE MACHINE CO. 


Distributors in Principal Cities. Cable Address: Himco, Chicago 
2829 MONTROSE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
A few territories still open . . . write for details about the 
HOWE profit-plan for new distributors 
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Foundation wall should be poured short to allow for 
full insulation thickness where the floor and wall meet. 

















The first ceiling joist, or the concrete floor slab, snould - i ti ) hd wri 7ehseae 
be spaced far enough short of the building wall to » i way Buepre. da 


ra 
- 
allow room for full insulation thickness on the wall. ; 
































Louvers in building wall and stringers between joists 
and the sheathing to which insulation is applied allow 
for free air circulation, prevent condensation. 

















How to improve cold room construction 


Many common construction practices are 


unsatisfactory for insulated buildings. The 
sketches above show how slight changes from 
normal design, made while plans are still on the 
drawing board, can improve the performance 
of insulated construction. 

These alterations cost little or nothing when 
made at the planning stage. After building 
starts, any change is costly. But going ahead 
with construction that omits provisions for good 
insulation practice will result in loss of insulat- 
ing efficiency and possible failure of the job. 

In designing any insulated building, two impor- 
tant facts must be remembered. First, space must 
be allowed for full insulation thickness at all 
points. Second, ways must be found to prevent 
damaging moisture and frost collection. Whether 
or not these factors are taken into consideration 


ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


(A) 


FOR ALL TEMPERATURES FROM 300° F. 


MATERIALS 


can mean the difference between good or poor 
performance from low-temperature construction. 

In addition to those shown here, there are 
many other places where careful planning will 
improve the performance of low-temperature 
construction. Armstrong engineers are familiar 
with those places. They will be glad to make 
recommendations, without obligation, while your 
plans are on the drawing board. Their advice 
can save you time, trouble, and money. 

In addition to this skilled engineering ad- 
vice, Armstrong’s Contract Service offers you 
a complete line of top-quality insulation mate- 
rials for all temperatures and trained mechanics 
to apply them. For full details, call the Arm- 
strong office nearest you or write today 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 4503 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


INSTALLATION 


BELOW ZERO TO 2800° 


F. 








AT TOBIN PACKING CO., INC., ALBANY, NEW YORK 





The standard line of Jamison doors will meet the 
majority of user requirements for temperatures, 
dimensions, applications. 


For detailed information on these and other Jamison Cold 
Storage Doors, request Catalog 175. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. » HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 





